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Thb work now presented to the reader comes before hiin with 
peculiar claims on his attention, as the last production of one of the 
most popular novelists of his age — an age peculiarly fruitful in 
jRTorks of the class to whicl\, it belongs. The author was engaged 
upon its revision, when he was seized with the illness which so 
suddenly terminated his long and prosperous career. It ris under 
these circumstances — circupastances that have caused a loss to so- 
ciety altogether irreparable, in the deprivation of the great and 
various talenis the author possessed, that the Editor of tl^ese vo- 
lumes has been induced to introduce them to his numerous admirers 
with a short biographical memoir. 

If genius and talent be hereditary, Theodore Edward Hook un- 
questionably derived a considerable portion from his parents, both 
of whom were persons of superior abilities and acquirements. His 
ifiUheri James Hook, was a composer of much celebrity in his day, 
and his pleasing and popular strains delighted the preceding genera- 
tion. He married Mi^s Madden, who on her father and mother's 
side was well, indeed highly connected; she was a woman of very 
superior qualities and attainments, and was distinguished for her 
refined-Jaste, her wit, and varied talents. They had only two 
sons, James and Theodore ; the latter was born fifteen years afiter 
his brother, the late Dean of Worcester, who was greatly distin- 
guished in the profession of his choice, to which he zealously de- . 
voted his superior talents. 

After receiving a tolerable home education, Theodore was sent 
to Harrow, where he made a profitable use of his time, distinguish- 
ing himself no- less in the eyes of his masters, than in those of the 
scholars ; for be was the very model of a Harrow boy — daring, 
clever, and fertile in resources, whether for mischief or mirth. 
He was afterwards for a short period at Oxford, where he was 
matriculated and nearly rejected at the same time, from his over- 
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ness to subscribe to the Thirty-Nine Article^— he having 
answered the question put to him on the subject, with '^ Oh, ah, to 
forty if you choose ;'' a latitudinarianism that somewhat shocked 
the grave Master of St. Mary's Hall. 

It was the misfortune of Theodore Hook to lose his mother in his 
{dxteenth year, a period when the influence of such a parent would 
have been of the greatest benefit to a youth of his disposition* 
Possessed of an extraordinary fiind of animal spirits, it is not sur- 
prising that hC) left uncontrolled at this period, should have, com- 
mitted many irregular and extravagant escapades: but these were 
£eu* from being his only distinction. The society of his Deither's 
friends, most of whom were in some way connected with the 
Theatre, probably fostered an inclination towards the Drama ; for 
at the early age of seventeen, he produced his^ first dramatic attempt, 
a comic operetta, called the ^' Soldier's Return,'' and which was 
represented at the Haymarket in 1805. For this piece, as the first 
instalment of his literary gains, he received a banker's check of 60/. 
He is represented at this time as a tall thin £ashionable4ooking 
youth, with a fine figure, black clustering curls hanging about his 
animated £sice, every line of which was full of intelligence and 
genius ; and without being handsome, he was extremely good-look- 
ing, with peculiarly dark and lustrous eyes. Soon afterwards he 
produced a farce, called <' Catch him who Can," and ^'Tekeli, or 
the Siege of Montgatz;" and having by the success of these pieces 
established his reputation as a dramatic writer, he continued for the 
next five years to draw the chief part of his income firom the same 
source. His other productions during this period were, ^^ The In- 
visible giri," a sort of Monologue intended to display to advantage 
the powers of the unrivalled Jack Bannister — a Melodrama called 
'' The Fortress"—" Music Mad"—" The Siege of St. Quintin"— 
" Killing no Murder" — *' Safe and Sound—" Ass-assination" — and 
"The Will and the Widow-'' He afterwards added to this list, 
"Trial by Jury," and "Darkness Visible." A controversy with 
the Deputy Licenser, who opposed the performance of " Killing no 
Murder," afforded the town some amusement — ^but the farce was 
ultimately produced, the cause of quarrel, a Methodist Parson, 
being converted into the ApoUo Belvi^ so well known to the ad- 
mirers of Listen. 

It was during the performance of these pieces that Hook naturally 
became a constant frequenter of the green-rooms of the different 
theatres ;*and those who had then the privilege of the entrie to the 
coulisses must well remember the fun which his presence produced. 
The entertainment behind the curtain was fully equal, if not su- 
perior, to that enjoyed by the audience before it. jNever shall we 
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forget the effect produced upon Dowton and the other actors on 
the stage during one of the serious scenes of a sentimental comedy 
of the day, by Hook's possessing himself of the livery coat of one 
of the under-performers, and with a tragedy strut marching on to 
die stage to present a letter to Dowton, who, taken by surprise at 
the sight of the new performer, conH not utter a word, while the 
rest of the actors were convulsed with laughter. We remember 
likewise one night dnrii^ the performance of Monk Lewis's melo- 
drama of '* One o'clock, or the Wood Demon," that Hook having 
found that there was a second speaking-trumpet in the property- 
room, possessed himself of it, and placed himself in the flies. When 
the demon roared into speaking-trumpet No. 1, ^' My prey— my 
prey^''' Hook, wifli speaking-trumpet No. 2, continued the speech 
and the same voice, ^^For I am detfilkh huvigry^'* to the great as- 
tonishment of the audi^nce.J] This fretdc, however, drew down the 
serious anger of the manager, who threatened to expel the delin- 
quent, but contented himself with locking up the second trumpet 
as upartieepg criminis. 

On another occasion, where a gigantic orator had to give out 
9om6 awful communication, he possessed himself of the tube in- 
tended to convey it with the proper melo-dramatic effect to the 
demon-hero of Ihe piece, when he suddenly electrified the whole 
of a crowded house during a period of the most intense politicai 
exdtement, by shouting, ** Burdett for ever."CBut one of the mostCL 
amusing of his pranks consisted in secretly accompanying Liston, 
when singing a particularly quaint song in the ^^ Finger Post," with 
a penny trumpet, from which, at the end of every line, he elicited 
such odd sounds, that at the conclusion, the audience rapturously 
encored the performance. This he repeated in conjunction with 
the singer : the latter all the while completely mystified as to the 
jsharacter and whereabouts of his unknown coadjutor. ' 

Mr. Hook's memory at an early age was singularly retentive. At 
about the age of eighteen, he for a wager undertook to repeat the 
names, in their proper succession, of all the shops passed by him 
along one side of Oxford-street, and upon his failing in one only, 
he offered, after perusing the advertisements in one side of ^^ The 
Times" newspaper, to repeat them as they were printed, and went 
through every column without missing a word. 

In the meantime the Dramatist mixed extensively in society, 
which he carefully studied, and thus obtained that knowledge of its 
various phases, and the j;;;;3bLiTltn rhanif^fir which he has since 
displayed so effectively in his numerous publications. He also cul- 
tivated his musical talents with such assiduity and success, that he 
could sit down at the piano and extemporise any kind of vocal per- 
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formance, from a sentimental ballad to a burlesque opera. With 
such accomplishments, a prepossessing etteriovj unbounded confi- 
dence and inexhaustible spirits, it is not surprising that his company 
was almost universally courted. In fact, by the brilliancy of his wit, 
his convivial powers, and his agreeable manners, he quickly enjoyed 
a position in society that few literary men, by profession, have ever 
obtained. 

Several of his earliest Uterary efforts were in the shape of con- 
tributions to Magazines, and be published in 1809 a novel under an 
Jmed name, which was a failure, and had no sale. Little did 
reviewer who condenined it imagine the future fame of the 
or, as a novelist. The story was afterwards embodied in the 
cipal tale of the first series of '^ Sayings and Doings." 
)r these highly popular worics^ the publication of which placed 
luthor in the front rank ofi^SiJ^ modern novelists, Mr. Colburn, 
on seeing the first series, agreed to give the author 600/. for the 
copyright. The success of the book, however, was so great, that 
the publisher afterwards increased the sum to 1000/., and agreed 
for tibe two other series at the same price. 

The following is, we believe, a correct list of Mr. Hook's works, 
and the dates of their publication: — *^ Sayings and Doings," first 
series, February 21, 1824 ; second series, January 26, 1825 ; third 
series, January 29, 1828 ; ** Maxwell," November 15, 1830: <* Par- 
son's Daughter," May 2, 1833 ; *' Jack Brag," Marcfi 15, 1837 ; 
'< Births, Deaths, and Marriages," March 18, 1839 ; ** Love and 
Pride," November 24, 1833; *' Gilbert Gurney," November 30, 
1835; ** Gurney Married," 1839. 

The latter was written as a sequel to ** Gilbert Gurney;" the 
author having been induced by the great popularity that very 
clever and amusing novel obtained, to continue this subject. In no 
one of his productions was Theodore Hook at a loss for appropriate 
and effective materials ; but in the development of the conception 
he entertained under the title of the ^^ Gurney Papers," there 
could be no doubt he had them in such abundance that the only 
difficulty attendant on their use existed in their selection, for in this 
particular instance Mr. Hook thought proper to draw almost ex- 
clusively upon his own personal experience ; and they who knew 
any thing of his history, habits, and associates, were well aware of 
the inexhaustible source of entertainment they would furnish. 
The character of Gilbert Gurney and that of Daly owe their chief 
attractions to the writer's reminiscences of his early adventures ; 
he having at that period of his literary career, when his animal 
spirits were most exuberant, and his appetite for the humorous too 
eager to endure control, as we have already afforded a few in- 
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staofies, dfistiogtiished himself by several practical jokes, aftid ex- 
perienced several extraordinary adventures, differing only in a 
very slight degree from those whieh are given in the novel to the 
imagiBary autobiographer and his waggish companion. Long 
before they appeared in print. .Theodore Hook was known as the 
hero of most of the droll anecdotes, the honour of which he con^ 
fers on one or other of Ih^e fictitious personages. He Was th6 
inventor of the famous Berners-street hoax. <M am the man/^ 
Daly is represented, saying, '' /did it; sent a Lord Mayor in statid 
to release impressed seamen--^philosophers and s^ges to look at 
children with two heads apiece — piano-fortes by dozens, and ooal*^ 
waggons by seores^two thousand five hundred raspberry-tarts 
from half a hundred pastry-cooks— a squad of surgeons— a bat-^ 
talionof physicians, and a legion of apothecaries — ^lovers to see 
sweethearts, ladies to find lovers — 'upholsterers to furnish houses; > 
and architects to build them — gigs, dog-carts, and glass-coaches 
Plough to convey half the freeholders of Middlesex to Brentfordi 
Nay, I despatched even royalty itself on an errand to a respectable 
iridow lady, whose concourse of visitors, by my special invitation; 
ehdced up the great avenues of London, and found employment 
for half the pdice of the metropolii^.'^ He was paid the respect 
dae to the Prince of Orange by the obsequipus and attentive land^ 
lord of one of {he first hotels at Portsmouth, in consequence of his 
vearing k pair of misfit boots which had been made for bis high^ 
Mw, whose name and rank were legibly written in the lining. He; 
at another country inn, under certain restrictions, was cajoled int6 
atteiqptiog to take his ilight's rest in a double-bedded room^ 
liiere lay the coi*pse of a woman recently deceased, who was,re^ 
presented to him, by his watchful hostess, not only as alive, but as 
peculiarly interesting : and he was the deputy-surveyor who, tres- 
fassiBg on the lawn before the pretty villa of a city knight situated 
an the baaJcs of tihe Thames^ succeeded in frightening him and 'his 
fmuly into the belief that he was measuring a projected new line 
ef fCanal, intended to pass through his' handsome conservatory. In 
ciuHrt, the best source of information for a biography of our popular 
n<»v«&Kt is to be found in " the^fitf^ey Papers/* ^ -^ 

bk ^^ Gurney Married" the author takes up the story where he had 
left off at the ec^dusion of '^ Gilbert Gurney," and carries it out 
with a breafibh of effect for which the reader is scarcely prepared. 
The eU oharaotefs oome before him with stronger claims on his> 
attention, and new ones are introduced, which in striking indivi* 
doidity aro eupviiol^ to those he is already acquainted with. Of the 
litter, llra« Bnuidyball deserves to be placed in the front rank. 
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She is one of the cleverest examples of this style of portraiture wa 

have ever met with— <lrawii in a free bold outline, and every feature 

expressive of character, with nothing beyond the slight tendency to 

V exaggeration allowable in such creations. Her hopeful pupil, Kate 

-^rSPalwasiser,' cbmes out of the canvass almost as prominently, and 

. y withi a similar regard. to consistency and nature. Of the old friends, 

• with, if not new faces, certainly with some new features, Guthbert 

Gumey is an admirably sustained character. His helplessness, in-> 

dolence, atid> credulity, are portrayed in a light at once ludicrous 

and pitiable ; and his everlasting recurrence to the only story he 

ever attempts to tell, the point of which consists in its very 'Mame 

7 and impotent conclusion," is one of the most skilfully employed bits 
of humour in the author's works. Daly too appears with additional 
attractions ; his African travels being about as ingenious a specimen 
pf quizzing as any with which we are acquainted. 
Besides affording some capital sketches of himsdf, there is Utile 
doubt the author has with similar talent and fidelity hit off the pe- 
culiarities of several of his most intimate associates. Among the 
Gumey coterie there are two worthies who are sure to be readily 
recognised as portraits after life of individuals, each, in his proper 
sphere, a star of some magnitude. Hall, in his wholesale way of 
•talking, his assumed knowledge of every thing and every body, and 
his unanswerable '^1 happen to know," cannot fetil of bringing 
before the mind of any one who has been ''about town" his great 
.original, the late Thomas Hill, who was for many years connected 
with literature, and during his career was no less remarkable for 
his talents than for his eccentricities ; whilst in Nubley, one of the 
most original and amusing characters to be found in fiction, in his 
uncontrollable habit of thinking aloud, and in, as Theodore Hook 
expresses it, '' stiibbling his dear old chin ;" all who have been in 
his lordship's society^ towards the close of his life, must call to mind 
the late Lord Dudley and Ward, whose notorious absence of mind 
was<exhibited under very similar circumstances. The author of 
" Gumey Married," who was a frequent guest at this edcentrie no- 
bleman's hospitable table, witnessed many of the laughable scenes 
which arose out of his lordship's inability to conceal reflections he 
never intended should be uttered, and has turned them to excellent 
account. Nubley is also represented as possessed of a peculiarly 
generous mind and kind heart, which brings the resemblance to his- 
noble prototype still closer ; for a more generous nature than that 
of the late Lord Dudley has seldom, if ever, existed. 

To the list of Theodore Hook's works, given in a preceding page, 
we have now to add ^' Precepts and Practice," and '' Fathers and 
Sons." He also edited <' Pascal Brano," '' The French Stage,'* 
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<* Peter Priggins,^* and a work of fiction, very recently published, 
by the same author, called ^^ The Parish Clerk." To biographical 
ht^ratvre he contributed '' The Life of Sir David Baird," Nov. 6^ 
1832, and <' Memoirs of Michael KeUy" (edited by him)^ 1826. But 
in a projected ^' History of the House of .Hanover," we believe he 
made no progress; he liked better to create than to^seek for ma- . 
teriaJs ready-made. Latterly, indeed, ;he was loth to engage in any 
undertaking which was likely to require much literary labour. 
. In the John Bull newspaper, which he started in conjunction 
with several influential men of his own party, he became one of the 
most powerful Advocates of the Conservative cause, and continued 
to conduct the Journal with unwearied spirit and energy till attacked 
by his fatal illness. His influence as a political writer concurred, 
with his iiame as a novelist an^ his reputation as a wit and hu- 
mourist, to enlai^e the circle of his acquaintance, and from his * 
habits of intimacy with many celebrated contemporaries, his con- 
versatkm teemed with interesting anecdotes and clever observation. 
At the tables of the great he was therefore a welcome guest, and 
the beat dinner-parties and soiries of the season lost more than half 
their attrac^ons in the absence of Theodore Hook. 

In the course of this pleasant and brilliant career, he received, as 
compliments and presents, a great variety of snuff-boxes—so many 
indeed of every kind and quality, as to fill a tolerably large drawer. 
One of these tokens arrived late at night, in a case, and accompanied 
by a letter, which he did not give himself the trouble to read, whilst 
the'case was carelessly tossed in the drawer with the rest. The 
next morning, however, he felt -curiosity jul^t sufficient to induce 
Um to inspect his new present, and was t^eeably surprised, on 
opening the case, at discovering a magnificent gold box, richly set 
witii large diamonds of the purest water. It had formerly been 
l^en by the Pacha of Egypt to Sir David Baird, whose widow, in 
turn, had presented it to her husband's biographer. 

Mr. Hook was a Fellow of the Antiquarian Society and a Member 
of the ^^Garriek" and the ^< Athenaeum," from their first establish- 
ment. At bo.th' of these clubs he was a frequents visiter, his con- 
vivial powers making him excellent society for some, whilst his 
amusing conversation ensured him a hearty welcome from others. 
Be was likewise an eccentric, in the day when the society so called 
was in its zenith, and waa made a member of that then celebrated 
society the same evening with Sheridan, Lord Petersham, and many 
others whoiwere busy in the Westminster election, when Sheridan 
was^ opposed to Mr. Paul. But let him present himself where be 
would, the jest was always ready on his lips ; and he was not only 
*^ witty himself, but the cause of wit in others." He had only to 
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That'll do," swd the colonel. *' Wanted to be a £mjBi 
home, eh? — 'Gad, that's not so bad — so 1 suppose exchanged—" 

" No," said Sir George, '^ not that; sold out, retire4 altogether 
— full of domestic feelings and love of country." 

" That'll do," said the colonel, who seemed exceediiigly well 
pleased to establish a connexion for his daughter lyith tl^ eldest 
son of a wealthy baronet^the title having of course its weight for 
as much, at least, as it was worth. 

But there was a stronger reason for this anxiety in Colonel 
BrufTs case than might have occurred in many others. The colon el 
ha4 a housekeeper — ^a most equivocal hea4 to bis establishment — 
yno appeared to manage all his affairs with the unhesitating decision 
^f a mistress rather than a servant : and his consciousness of the 
extraordinary influence which this functionary possessed, induced 
him to keep his daughter Jane as much as possible engaged at the 
country-houses of his different friends, so that she might be pre- 
3erved from coming too much in contact with Mrs. Smylar (so was 
the lady-lieutenant of the house in Harley-street, where the gallant 
and disagreeable colonel resided, named); and accordingly Jane, 
the pretty, the dear Jane, was, in order to ensure the comforts of 
domestic life, kept away from home as long in fact as there was 
any body of her father's acquaintance in the country to receive or 
keep her. 

la consequence of this arrangement, the coloners house in Har- 
ley-street could scarcely be considered montee^ except for a short 
period of the year, during which its gallant owner held it necessary 
to give a certain round of dinners, and afford the gentle Jane an 
opportunity of seeing a little of society, and of doing the honours at 
one or two assemblies, interspersed and illustraJted with harmony, 
vocal and instrumental, imported for the occasion from the Italian 
Opera-house. 

This being the case, the colonel, in what is called the dead time 
of the year, dined regularly and invariably at one of the clubs to 
which he belonged; and, as sure as seven o'clock.came, marched 
up the coffee-room, with his rosy countenance erect^ in a mascu- 
line and military manner, to his own favourite table ; whereupon 
it was his custom to make as serious an impression upon t)bie 
^' passing" joint, as it had been in the earlier part of his life his 
pruie and glory to make upon an advancing column of Jbhe enem^. 
The gallant officer had an appetite, and his use of small arms., m 
his attacks upon the haunches, and saddles, and sirloins, has often 
excited the envy of surrounding guests, and the painl'ul anxiety of. 
those who were to come after him, to the pi^e de rhislance* 

For such a Castor, where could a fitter Polkix be found than 
Sir George Grindle ? They were a pair 

'^ Justly formed to meet, by nature ;'* 

inasmuch as the worthy baronet — as every baroi^et h ipdiscrimi- 
nately styled — ^had no comfortable settled houiehold establisli- 
ment of his own. Of the two sons he had, theVbne he liked was 
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Mfef at htam^^ ^4 the one he did not like, was ahvays at bom^^^ 
George was ever to fee found where fashion and gaiety called. 
White's he iiad not yet achieved, but his head was invariably to bp 
ijcen over one of the blinds of the morning-room at Crockev^gs^ 
Ins cab a fixture pn the outside, untjl some of the numerous purr 
suits wijh which voupg men of a piarticular school kill time and 
keep themselves'anve, attracted him to a more distant part of town. 
With the shades of evening ii© returned home, dressed, and pro- 
eeedeiA to dipej feishing his daily career at night, in the bright 
lane where he had begun \i in the morning. 

Frank— the half-brother of this agreeable roui^ was as little like 
lis relation as possible — or, as somebody says — " so far from 'i\y 
quite the reverse," Frap^ had rea4 much — taken honiours at 
•uxford — ^was generally accomplished — rigidly just, and honour- 
able in the highest djpgree. From his earliest youth upwards, he 
had felt cons^us of the difference which existed between his 
bther^s feelitfgs towards him, and those which he entertained for 
George. VKiiis consciousness nad the effect of depressing hin|/And 
fncrea^nghis natural shyness; and while George was revelling 
akd spailcling in all the best parties of the season, Frank was either 
employed in iscientific pursuits, to which he was enthusiastically 
devoted, or passing his evening in the domestic circle of some quiet 
family, in t||t)e studio of an artist, or the museiim of a naturalist: 
)|^ fact, they were, jin person, mind, character, and manner, as 
jh^imQULr fujs hght from darkness; or (not to waste t ime upo n 
^^ij^t^, as ally one thing in the world (iffl'Tid ffOM ailOT^if."^ 
~ This is a brief outline of the families .of the two club friends, 
whose acquaintance, begun in the club, was maintained in the club, 
and who, heretofore, as the reader may have gathered by the 
brief colloquy with which the narrative ppens, had never visited 
each other domestically; nor, indeed, had they come to confession 
with regard tp the actual state of their affairs, so intimately con- 
nected with the settlement of the fiate of two persons, dear to each 
bit the principals^ but neither of whom, at me time the dialogue 
jnst recorded took place, was conscious of 4he other^s existence. 

"Now, Frank,*' said Sir George to the colonel, **is a mere 
I hum^um fellotv ; calls himself a man of science ; knows better than 
I the Bible telte us ^v^gn the wprld was made, and bow it was made ; 
I gifes evei*y thing its cla^ical definition, and calls a tittlebat by a 
Itaame which, when Vritten, is half an inch longer than the fish 
litse)f ; travels all over the world with a wallet and hammer, aijd 
llast year began to ch.ip down the 'Alps to see what they are ma^ 
ipf, and brought hpme some of the bits in his pocket.^^ 
X *' That'U do^*^ ^aid Bruff; '' wallet and hammer — ninny-ham- 
mer you mean — no, no, my ^rl is rather top good for such a chip- 
per as that.'' 

"Now as to fortune,*' said Sir George, " the boys are, as they 
8^ In tjie city, *much of a muchness.' George will have all my 
>p^rPfi totFra?3i h nearly as well off, barring the baronetcy; a 
Etiy^ of nls, who admires all the ologies and ographies, and thinks 
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Frank a wonder, has said as much as that he will inherit all his 
* worldly goods,' when he dies. All that may be, but George — ^'^ 

''That'll do — that'll do," said the colonel; ''nevertheless, the 
elder is the man for me^ and although, my dear Sir George, this 
conversation originally began more in jest than in earnest, I repeat 
what I said before, I declare I don?t see why not, eh ? 

"Nor I," replied the baronet; "we are both in some degree si- 
milarly placed — widowers, with large, cold, empty houses — no 
thought of marrying again ; and if we could mend our condition by 
filUng those houses with merry hearts and laughing faces, or else 
get rid of them altogether, I think we should do ^sely." 

" But," said Colonel Bruff, "there is one thing which requires a 
little consideration." 

' ' What is that ?" said Sir George ; * ' nature of the property ? ^zud 
jpro quo.^^ 

"Not exactly," said the colonel. "I mean the agreement to 
our plans on the part of the young people themselves." 

"I'll answer for George," said the baronet. 

" That'll do — that'll do," replied the colonel. ^' As for my Jane, 
she knows enough of her father to rely upon his judgment, and too 
httle of the world, to be able to question his motives ; so, as the ice 
is broken the sooner we really talk the matter over seriously and 
more in detail, the better pleased 1 shall be." 

"Suppose," said Sir George, "1 was to hint at the affair to- 
morrow, if I catch sight of my elder boy. I know he is inclined to 
marry, so I think 1 shall easily be able to ascertain his feeUngs in a 
talk of ten minutes." 

*' That'll do," said the colonel. 

** ' Happy^s the wooing 
Thafs not long a doing.* ** 

In this, and many similar apophthegms, touching the importance 
and value of speedy completions of matrimonial arrangements 
(which, by the way, had their views and objects been different, 
they would have been tlie forwardest to reprehend), until the small 
^'pmt each" gave way to a sjecond double pint, in the shape of a 
bottle of claret between them, over which they fully intended to 
discuss at a greater length, and with more q)[ detail, the project 
ihey had in view, had it not been that tf r. Snofii^a regular club 
bore, — who by some fatality had once accMeBttf(fy met Sir George 
Grindle somewhere at dinner, where he was not introduced to him, 
claimed him as. his friend; brought his pint of Bucellas, or Marsala, 
or some such stuff, to the common stock, and, of course, destroyed 
completely the opportunity of talking over matters, of which the 
two elderlies were most anxious to avail themselves. 

Never, perhaps, was a mere casual acquaintance so speedily or 
strangely npened into that sort of give and take intimacy, the spirit 
of which appeared to be, the giving a daughter by one, and the tak- 
ing her by another ; but the few vague observations which we have 
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made on the disagreeableness of both their establishments, may 
perhaps account, in some trifling degree, for the sympathy by ^hich 
two bowing and speaking associates in a large society were so sud- 
denly transformed into bosom friends. 

As the communication is perfectly confidential and will go no 
further, there is but little difficulty in describing this great, tall, 
swaggering C olonel BrufF^ one of the ** high contracting part ies " 
to the league olleilSiV^'fihd delensiye, which Was dtt the p<)lnt of 
being entered •into, a s a kind ^ f hnm^r* "^^"°*^^ He was a big 
animal, and thence seemed to deriye an imiu::i^sion that he was of 
c opsequjence . He was a hard-headed iftan^j^^by any means in the 
complimentary acceptation of the phrase ;|Qpwas coarse and oyer- 
bearing in his manners, and, as far as his daughter Jane was con- y 
oerned, a tyrant of the first water!? V^ 

'^^hen she, at his express comflltnd, sat at the head of his table,!^ 
Vbe was subjected to a conftant ^ ' fire *' of reprehension and sarcasm. 
When for the sake of his ^^own position,'* as he called it, she yielded 
to his wish to receiye small parties of his friends (dignified into 
Kkries by the pastrycooks who furnished the nastiness, and swelled 
into concerts by the yoices of the second-rate screamers of the 
Opera-house), every thing went wrong, and poor Jane, commanded 
by her father to dress her countenance in smiles, too often found 
her eyes suffused with tears. 

Now Jane, as we haye seen, had no mother-in-law; but Jane was 
perhaps worse off than if she had had one. A mother-in-law would 
at least haye been a responsible person — she might eyen haye loyed 
her for her father's sake — she might haye been an agreeable com- 
panion — she might haye been a mistress of the house, calculated to 
draw round her husband an agreeable circle of acquaintance, who 
might have rendered that house at least a comfortable home for 
Imn! But no — instead of such a person, bearing his name, and'fiU- 
ing api equal place in society, Jane had — when she was under her 
bthdr's roof — to endure the half-enduring, half-patronizing, pert- 
wand presumptiodofShftMSoigylar, who endeavoured to combine 
rthe attributes of hei^'character, the meritorious pretensions of an 
GTectionate governess, with those of a zealous and prudential 
onsekeeper; always contriving, if any family discussions or dissen- 
sions arose, to take part — very deferentially — ^with the daughter 
against the fBither, and mce versd^ with the father against the child. 
It cannot be for a moment doubtful to the reader, that however 
desirous Colonel Bruff might feel to keep Jenny as much apart as 
possible from this third estate, which had sprung up in his establish- 
ment, Jenny herself was scarcely less so. It is true that the girl 
was as pure and as innocent as well-bred girls of her age in England 
generally are ; but punl^^uuUojaocence must have degenerated into 
something much lower m the scale of human nature, if common ob- 
servation and the natural intellect of nineteen — female nineteen — 
did not discover in the pert flippant manner of such a person as 
Mrs. Smylar, especially associated with the good-natured acquies- 
eence of her '* master,^' something more than the ordinary relation 
between them established by the rules of society. Besides, if Colonel 
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BrufiTs head ached, Mrs. Smylar was always ready tQ hathe bii^ 
temples with eaud^ Cologne i if any thing had disagreed with hiiOi 
Mrs. Smylar prepared the curative remedy. In liact, Jane saw 
enough to convince her that Mrs. Smylar had more influence over 
her father than she ou^ht to have; and Colonel l^ruff was— *as was 
Mrsy^mylar too — perfectly satisfied that she wa^ aware ot the statit 
oHlDings as thev existed. 

/Ks for Mrs. omylar, she was a sharp, clever person — pretty, but 
\Jpa8see. She began life as a sori ot half-scholar, half-teacher, at ^ 
< ' ladies^ boarding-school ;'' but having heen suspected of a too grea( 
intimacy with a respectable voung hairdresser e^iploved, in the prer 
sence ot some matured auihoritv, to cut, curl, and friz the VQung 
ladies, thought it expedieilt to leave the seminai*y, as tb^y call tbciM 
establishments, and Join a company of actors somey^here in the 
West of England^There she learned all the superficiai trickery 
which she afterwsl^ds employed so much to her advantage; anJl 
although a ''dead failure'^ on th^ stage, picked up just enqugh of 
the school and system to become a remarkably good actress off of it} 
to which skill might, in no small decree, be attributed the extraor^ 
dinary influence which she had contnved to establish over the gallanl^ 
and distinguished Colonel Bruff. 

This pertinacious and persevering persofiage ^idy it senilis quit^ 
evident, oiie great object in view — ^an object of which she pever lost 
sight. The reader may, without much a^ftcultv, guess whittit was 
— th^ attainment, at some future period, of tpe hand, as she felt 
conscious she already possessed the n^rt^ of the coloaeU Froni 
this point she never permitted her thou^ta to wander, or her eyei 
to stray. The only obstacle which struck her as i^sunoauatahlei^ 
was the presence and position of his daughter. If «i^ were aD<m 
married, the necessity tor the great inconveiiient house in Hariey- 
street would cease. Jane would he established somewhere — ^Where, 
what cared she? And then the dear colonel would ftecupe his hapr 
piness by marrying Aer, and setting up-H>r sitting down^-in thit 
country, all snug andcomfortahle, reposing on bis if^ureis, — ^whichi 
to say truth, would have afibrded no full-sized, bed. 

It must be quite evident that this " sts^te qf things," as we have 

1'ust called it, could not fail naturally and of course to predispose 
lane for any change of circumstances which could proctuee a changd 
of events; and therefore the colonel, who knpw th^ world, as he 
said, and moreover, as we heUeve, neyer had the slightest intention 
of marrying Mrs. Suwlar, felt assured that he could make Jane ^'my 
lady" with her own free will and consent ; get rid of his rickety esta» 
blishment ; and compress Mrs. Smylar^s abilities ai( a hoiiaekeeper 
into a smaller sphere of action, and so go on diniltg at his elub, in the 
full enjoyment of all essential comforts at home, free from the aUnesi 

Eerpetual storms which occurred when Jane, es things now Stoody 
^ appened to be under the paternal roof. 
"^ Now, per contruy as the merchants say, what was Sir George 
Grindle about when he so innocently and accidentally fell into tbil 
conversation with Colonel Bruff? What object had^, to be sosooii 
seduced or induced into an acquaintance ^tb the bftUtheaded s^ 
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fi«9K)fficer? He knew nothipff of him, beyond tlie i4tercoiir$e^ 
wWch seldom takes place casually, or accidentally, or even incidei^- 
tally, in a large community of tne extent and character of the re- 
unions of modern London. But then he had observed him as his 
neighbour, at his favourite table, squabbling about trifles — doubt- 
ing the veracity of the waiters — talking loud about impositions "in 
regard" of something which he had ordei^ed, or there being mor^ 
bone than there ought to be in a cutlet, or something of the sort 9 
—which, knowing the world a little, induced him to belieye that 
tbe grumbler ipu^t be rich. He soon foupd out some of the lead- 
ing facts of his case ; and having himself a son who had run through 
all his disposable property, and who was an^iou^ to pull up and re- 
trieve dtiring his father's life-time, by securing a fortune m retum 
for the feather which his title would confer,— le naturally thought 
that the one would be desirable in the eye of a swaggerer 'i^ith cashp 
whom, as be thought, might be seasonably supplied with the com- 
. modity in demand, by a still greater swaggerer imthout f^ny. And 
sobe^an, and, go far as we have yet seen, progressed, theacquainr 
tance of Sir George Griridl^ and Colonel Bruff. 

It might perhaps please the reader, and save him some trouble 
hereafter, if he were now to get a little more insight into the rela- 
tive positions in society which these worthies actually lield, than he 
has been enabled to gain from the few broken bits of the dialogue 
in which he found them indulging when he first opened the book. 
Moreover, we may be expected to say something of the genile Jane, 
and how and ip what degree the curiojus contrivances and strange 
machinations in progress s^s to her settlement for life atfected, and 
were Ukely to be received by, that re^Uy amiable and interesting; 
girl 

What she would have felt or said had she, thirty miie$ away 
from the scene of the dialogue, been aware of its leading, sole sub- 
ject, it is not for us either to imagine or anticipate ; but supposing 
—which, considering she was turned nineteen, was by no mean$ 
an impossible or improbable case — ^she happened to be in love, and 
had pledged her aUections to §ome fond and favoured lover, -^all 
that these excellent performers of the prose duet, of which we have 
extracted only a little to serve as notes for the reader, could say Qr 
do, might, and the chances are would, turn out to be/' mere moon- 
shine r inasmuch as if love gets into the heart, it will get out 
somewhere ; and with one of your quiet, silpnt, meek-looldng girls, 
^ Miss Bruff, the case is hopeless. You might as well wash 
Ipunt Etna with Gowland's Lotion, in the hopes of preventing aii 
. f uption, as ^i^pect to extinguish the steady name smoulderipg ia 
\frcn a bpsoiu'. 

But of Jane hereafter ',-:-unconscious as she was when thes0 
worthies talked the matter over, so let her for the present remain^ 
\\ aad if any of my readers quarrel with Jane Bruff m the end, why 
\ then I must quarrel with my readers. ^^ • 

As regards the paternity, Bruff— P^ Bruff— the colonel, wag 
the founder of his own fortune. From a reverential dislike to dp 
that which a Frenchman of great wit and power once said he wa$ 
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in the habit of doing when he found himself getting too forward in 
company, too exuberant and too lively — ^^dans ce cos-la^ jepense 
ioujours a mon pauwe pere qui estmorf^ — Bruff never mentioned 
directly Or indirectly his excellent sire. Of a grandfather it ap- 
pears that, in the general acceptance of the word, he had a sort of 
faint cloudy idea in the abstract; but as to the embodying or iden- 
tification of any such relation, relatively to himself, he was as far 
from doing it as Adam would have been, if his wife had pressed 
him on the subject. 

^ ^He was, as we have already said, alji^e, stmuj, noisy mjin, and 
ust in the outset of his ciareer have been a little, stupid, noisy boy ; 
^iit he was a brave beast, and having entered the army — nobody 
exactly traced the beginning — he worked his way gallantly, and 
being, according to James Smith's version, a ** fireman," was not 
" afraid of bumps," and so went cutting, and slashing, and storm- 
ing, and doing all sorts of things, which, if he had attained a higher 
rank earlier in his career, might have decorated and even enno- 
bled him. But some four years after the Wellington-peace of Eu- 
i:ope was concluded, a lady — plain, but genteel, and very rich 
withal — ^fell in with the captain, and moreover fell in love with 
him. " Be gusixbus^'^ and all that. She was a little, delicate crea- 
ture, and thought that this Bruff — Brevet-major Bruff— she never 
could understand the military distinction — would make a very 
agreeable husband, and so, much to the astonishment of his gallant 
comrades, their large companion in arms became hers. 

Their wonder it must be confessed was soon deeply tinged with 
envy, when they discovered that in his case the shafts of Cupid 
were tipped with gold : a metal which, so used, has the wonderful 
quaUty of immediately healing where it wounds ; whence, as we 
have been informed, the acknowledged assuasive qualities of gold- 
beaters' skin have been derived. 
Mrs. Bruff, as the reader has already gathered, died fourteen 
onths after her union with the powerful field-officer, leaving Jane 
at an age, equally unconscious of a mother's care and a mother's 
love. Bruff behaved in the best possible manner — ^was devoted to 
his child — maintained the establishment in Harley-street, to which 
the wife had not only taken a Uking, but in which she died, and of 
which, by means of her large property, he had become possessed : 
thus retaining it as the memorial of his lady's taste, and the sanc- 
tuary for her daughter's education. 

And all this went on ; and BrufT, as a widower, did remarkably 

well, and little Jane grew up ; and then at the persuasion of several 

of his friends, who represented that during her childhood so large 

an establishment, unless he married again, was useless, he placed 

her under the care of a relation of his late wife, Mrs. Amersham, 

who, with her husband, having no children of their own, were 

I delighted to receive her and her governess, — in the first instance, 

I a nursery Jxmhe of the Windsor soap and bread-and-butter school, 

I thence ascending to Miss Somebodv, was, in due time, succeeded 

1 by Mademoiselle Somebody much finer. During this period Bruff 

tlet his house, furnished, for a term of years, and having, by some 
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carelessness of the well-\dshers of the cluh to which he belonged, 
become a member of it, he became an habitue ol the society in which 
the reader was first introduced to him. 

' When Jane came out — which -she did, all mild and modest like 
the opening liljr — ^gentle, tender, and unassuming — Mrs. Amersham 
preseiited her ; and with her sixty thousand pounds she became 
^' the belle of the season." At that period Bruit resumed the occu- 
pation of his residence, and for the last two years it had been 
placed under the surveillance of Mrs. Smylar. 

Sir George Grindle was of a different ca^te ; their association, 
therefore, accidental in the first instance, was somewhat remark- 
able. Sir Geoi^e, as the reader knows, had been twice married 
and as he has already admitted, married first for money, ani 
secondly for love — ^a sort of inversion of the ordinary course of 
things, for which one is not generally quite prepared. Of his first 
marriage his son George was the fruit. 

George was his idol. Spoiled as a child — humoured as a boy— 
and almdst obeyed by his father as a man — he had, even before he 
was of age, cost his fond parent nearly thirty thousand pounds. 
It was this, and perceiving what desperate inroads these juvenile 
indiscretions were making upon Sir George's property, thatmduced 
the maternal uncle of FraiJc — ^the half-brother of George— to hint 
to that most worthy, excellent, and amiable young man, that he 
was not to permit himself to be depressed or borne down by ap- 
prehensions for the futnre,-^which it must be admitted with his 
prudential foresight he seriously entertained, not only for'himself, 
but for George, who despised him; inasmuch as ?ie, the aforesaid 
maternal uncle, would take care that at his death Frank should find 
even the nominal advantages of the elder brother — ^' barring the 
title '* — not in any degree injurious to him. 

Having traced the matter and the motives thus far, we will relieve 
the reader, and begin afresh in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IL 

There is not, perhaps, in the whole catalogue of cant words 
which have either been adopted into, or made up expressly under 
peculiar circumstances far, the English language^one so frequent- 
ly used, and so little understood, as the wor^l^ndj. It is in every 
body's mouth; but what docs it mean? it iS-theaefinition of an 
object, which none of the people who talk about it can positifoely 
define ; simply, because every individual who attempts to do so, 
e rects in his c " lltr nwn mil^fl f. '^f^n^^^^ Af f^lipHyism precisely in 
relahon to the sphere in whichhe or she respectively and mdiv- 
idually moves. 

There is no better mode of illustrating this position, and exhibit-^ 
jng the difficulty of coming to any thing Uke a fixed point of dan* 
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dvisjaaa th«|Q by quoting a portion of tbe prologue written by the 
elder Coiwan to GarHck's two-act comedy of " Bon Ton.'* The 
various and varying opinions as to what Bon Ton really is, or rather 
was, described m the following lines, will serve admirably well to 
I'egiilati^ tte very vague and tiumeroiis poptllaf-ideas oi what a 
** df ndy" is in the present day. 
The unes to which we beg attentiQ4 dre thescf t 

•* Fashion in ev*ry thing be^rs soY'reien sway, 
^nd words and periwigs hav^ had their da^ ; 
Each have their purlieus tod, are modest each, 
Ih stated digtriets ; wigs as well as speech. 
The Tjfivm ifratck, fkiek eltthy pnd Ttmjde tUf 
The ipaTWia'sfeatier-tap, frizz'd broad an4 hig))^ 
Th<^ coachman's cauliflower, tiers on tiers, 
Differ not more from bags and brigadiers 
Than great St. George's, or St. James's atylesi 
From the broad dialect of brofid ISt. Giles. 

** What is bon ton ?*-*' Oh ! dim it,' pries ^ buek. 
Half drunk— < ask me, my dear. and you're in luc^i; 
Bon ion *s to swear, break windows, beat the watcUj 
Hick up a row, drink healths, aild roar a catch, 
keep U ttp, keep it up, let us take our swihg, 
Bo» ic(n is life, ipy boy6:^6o» ton 's * tbe thing."' 
' Ah I I loves life, and all the joys \i yields,' 
Says Madame Fufisok, fresh from {^piblfields: 
^Bone tone 's the Space *twitt Saturday and Moiidty, 
And riding in a one-horse chay on Sunday ; 
In drinking tea qn summer afternoonfi 
At Bagnigge V^ells, with china and gilt spoons j 
'TIS laying by our stufiB, red doaks, and patteite, 
tb dance towtiiUons^ dress'd in stIkB And Mtiu.* 

** ' Vulgar ! ' cries Miss, < obsenre in higher life, 
The feather'd spinster, and three-feather'd wife ; 
The club's bon ton — bon ton 's a constant trade 
Of rout, festino, ball, and niasquerade; 
'Tis plays and pi!ppet-«hows. — 'Tis something new ; 
Tis losing thousands every night at loo. 
Nature it thwarts ; it contradicts all reason; 
'Tis stiff French stays, and fruit when out of season ; 
A rose, when half a guinea is the price, 
A set of bays scarce bigger than six mice. 
To visit friends you never wish to see ; 
Marriage 'twixt those who never can agree ; 
Old dowagers, dress'd, painted, patched, and curl'd,— 
This is hdn ton, and this, WB call * the World !' " 

It is impossible, as we hav^ already said, better or more forcibly 
to exemplify the different views taken of the same subject in <fi&- 
ferent classes of society, than Colman the elder has done in tbia 
jeu ^e^pHu Nor is the extract valueless bn its own account, a^ 
exhibiting what really were the notions of hon ton in the best circleii 
in tne year 1775, wnen Garrick wrote the comedy, and Colmaii 
furnished the prologue. 

But, putting the variety of opinions of the people of 1775 as td 
hon ton in juxtaposition with the opinions of the people of the pre- 
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sent age as. to dandyism, affords hs the opportuxuty of pointiiig t^ 
ibis nibtakes Vhich so generally occur as to the genus Dandy/— -"^""^ 

Taking the suhject from the base — ^beginning at the beginning — 
let us merely l*cieall the reader^s attention to that best of all possible 
songs that ever was primarily written, and sufasequendy improved 
in an eminent degree by a modern Mantuan bard — ^'The DogV 
meat Man.'^ 

fii that poem — and j^oem \i strongly claims and richly deserves 
to )[>e called — the heroine, ill-used, deceived, ana deluded as she 
^enitidlly proves to be, when in the plenitude of her admiration, 
not only for the mental, but personal qualities of her beloved, she 
beholds him 

** In a jacket and breeches of ¥elveteen,» 

is so completely overcame by the effect of bis appoaranee in a garb^ 
to tne attainment of which she herself bad largely oontributed, that 
she exclaims, with all the '^ naturalness'* of a mind pre-eminently 
d^iinguished by '^ viridity," 

'^ My eyes ! Mrhat a dandtf of a dog's-meat man V^ 

tfaerrt>y eottvindng the auditor or the reasoner upoti the matter^ 
that to heTy '• a jacket dnd breeches of velveteen," were the attri^ 
butes and essentials of dandyism : in her clasi^, that was the standard 
—the point — ^the ultima Thttie of tripe-o^ra^hy. 

Go a little higher. Among the doUymops and spider-brushers, 
a red-fisted, knock-kneed footboy, who curls his hair and frizzles 
it on the top of hid head, and whose cotton stot;kings £lre not morei 
than drdiliarily splashed in running of errands, is held to be & 
dAndy. 

Higher stiO; In the steward's or housekeeper's room, the wojrd 
scarcely oecurS; because the {|t*ogression of knowledge, and the 
npward march of iiktellect proscribes the use of a tebm, which seldom 
6r never is heard reproachfully up-stairs. 

The miUiners' shopbOys^ with bunches of ringlets under their 
hats, cocked on one side, dirty paste dttids in the daily fronts of 
their weekly shirts ; who, when the shutters are up, strut about 
%ith eigars in their mouths in the Street, and frequent what; are 
called the saloons of the playhouses; are << regular dandies" in the 
eyes of their female friends — ^not in thosti of their casual associates 
in the lobby or oyster-shop, who, wretched as is their lot, have 
seilse etaough, poor creatures! to despise the '* things" to whom 
*' their poverty, but not. their will," drives them to be civil and 
Mgtt^Bg. 

Theti the city clerks, the jurtidirs of the less prominent public 
departments, young gentlemen in solicitors' offices, and medical 
students (pecuW in tneir style), are a// dandies with the Misses of 
their own circle, and wear figured stocks, and double pins of mosaic 
gold, siamesed together by a little chain of some equally equivocal 
teetal. They dance quadrilles fatiguingly, and galope as if they ' 
Were goingf td fly out of the windows, amidst the tender glances of 
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their admiring dowdies, who look forward to a three and sixpenny 
hall in the very identical rooms, in which the assemblies called 
" AlmackV (for no other reason than that the rooms are the same), 
by virtue of the potent spells "of the ladies-patronesses, become 
tabooed s^xoMvA^ the moment the banner of ' aristocracy is hoisted 
there. ' ^ 

Then there are military dandies — ^after thetr fashion — not guards- 
men, life-guardsmen, blues, lancers, or any thing of the kind ; but 
minor stars, who establish themselves like the late mischievous 
Smith of Halifax^ 

<< A captain bold, 
Who lived in country quarters,** 

and flourish upon the reputation of a pair of French-polished boots 
in the provinces for six months; — ^leaving, wherever they go, with 
the most unqualified satisfaction, imputations of dandyism, cast 
upon them by the wistful spinsters of all ages, ranged against the 
walls of the low-ceiling'd drawing-rooms of the rural dowagers, 
who, in such communities, dispense black tea and buttered toast 
at seven o^clock in the afternoon, in the sanguine expectation of 
taking the expense out of the company by dint of a round game 
played with dingy cards, bearing on their backs certain marks ready 
for domestic recognition. 

Then there are sadly vulgar dandies of a higher class, who entirely 
overdo the thin^— overshoot the mark, and fail in their efforts to be 
any thing but objects of ridicule and contempt. But they are all caMed 
dandies; whereas, in point of fact the dandy is a man who, dressing 
exceedingly well, without any thing particularly o«^r^ about him, is 
well informed, perfectly an fait of what is going on, accomplished, 
unaffected, gay, and agreeable ; whose appointments, whether of 
person or equipage, are resplendently fresh, and who, with all 
these attributes of wealth and taste about him, appears unconscious 
of any particular excellence or peculiarity in any point connected 
with himself. Moreover, of later years, the cultivation of taste and 
accomplishments in art and science, heretofore considered either 
unworthy the care, or beneath the notice, of the graceful and thQ 
gay, has been added to the pursuits of men, who are supposed by 
those who know literally nothing about them, to do nothing but 
lounge about, ^' staring modest women out of countenance" (the 
universal charge of the nroKKoi against dandyism); flirting with 
other men^s wives all day, talking nonsense all the evening, and 
gambling all night. 

That, to a certain extent, some of these things do happen, perhaps 
there is no positively denying; but that what may really and truly 
be called a dandy ^ resembles, in the slightest degree, the wretcbea 
things who get a reputation amongst their own folks for dandyism, 
M most strenuously and earnestly to be denied. 
^ Now, after this exordium, come we to Mr. Geoi^e Grindle, the 
elder son and heir of the worthy baronet, with whom and whose 
interesting dialogue with Sandy Bruff the reader is already aQ* 
^uainted^ George Grindle — ^this i^pl of |4s sire-^\^rfts certainly of 
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die good school of dandies ; but not a sixth form boy. If dandies 
were merchant-ships, George would have been in class B at Lloyd^s. 
There was all the forwardness and pretension requisite to give him 
a first-class degi*ee, but there was something about him which kept 
^^m down; little stories and anecdotes, not told by himself, of 
himself, or against himself, but which he did not particularly like 
to hear spoken of, were going about; and although he made every 
[ effort to outdo, as far as appearance went, those who were br 
above him in every point of character, rank, and quality, still there 
was always somethmg, a kind of alloy, for which nobody could 
exacUy account, but which hung round him, and kept him out of 
certain sets, unless, indeed, he made such efforts to get into them, 
even temporarily, that a rejection of his advances would have 
rendered the matter ^'personal/' 
In fact, George, although qualified b^ station and fortune to 
L le the intimate associate of all the men with whom he mixed^wasl 
I pfipiil^r with nobo dy. The principle of his conduct seemed to bcf 
selfisnness; his wnole life appeared to be one continued effort tc 
*' get the better*' of those with whom he lived ; making a shari 
bet, with the certainty of winning; selling a horse to a dearfrienc^ 
with a reversionary lameness ; exhibiting his capacity for learning 
sleight-of-hand from a professed conjurer, by cuttmg kings at ScartCy 
without making his adversary aware of the nature of his education, 
or his aptitude for attainments in that particular science. These^ 
and a few other ^' points," brought him into that position whicl 
many other gentlemen of his standing occasionally occupy, anc 
which placed him — and we mention it without the remotest approacl 
to any appropriation of the initial letter, except as to graduation — 
m class 6 of Dandyism. 

Still George was immaculate in the worthy baronet's eyes. He 

saw in all his shirkings, jests ; in all his shufflmgs, drollery ; and at 

breakfast, whenever the hopeful heir honoured the ^'governor" 

"^th his company, the great delight of Sir George was to hear his 

elder son recount (in a manner not belonging to class A) certain 

\jConning things he had achieved during the preceding d^y, and the 

Hhaxtraordinary effect his dexterity had produced during the evening. 

/ It so happened, that on the morning immediately succeeding the 

club conversation between Sir George and Colonel Bruff, the heir- 

\ apparent not only breakfasted at home, but at or about the same 

I hour as the *' governor;" a circumstance which, to a gentleman 

I disposed as the worthy baronet was, to think every thing for the 

best, appeared an exceedingly happy coincidence, the felicity of 

which was considerably enhanced by the rarity of the association 

between himself and his beloved son at their matutinal meal. 

No time was to be lost; the iron was to be stricken while it was 
hot ; the hay was to be made while the sun shone ; and Sir George 
resolved' that he would not part with the '^ hopes of the family," 
until he had fully explained to him the occurrences of the pre- 
ceding evening, and taught him to appreciate the advantages im- 
mediately derivable from his marriage with Miss Bruff. But there 
^w<u a drawback— a k^--a hindrance, which, with any thing like 
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delicacy or decency, the worthy baronet oould ftot gel pd, ot* ^ 
ibiFd perspn partook of the breakfast — frank, equally the soim ^f 
Sir George, but not equally the brother of Sir George^s eldest ^aiiu 
}n his presence the p$rtial lather did not think it reasonable or C€V^ 
vement to open the proceedings, or indeed even glance ^t the C|- 
VOurite subject of the passing tij^e. 

. Why he should maintain this strange reserve, it would be difr- 

Bcult to guess ; because, as the reader n^y already |i^ve disaovere4f 

the inclfnations, views, and pursuits qT the balf-brptbei^ were 

entirety at variance; and although Fraj^k trieated " th^ daadjr*' 

with anection and kindness, they w^re retur9ed with hauieur, apd 

a sneer of superiority which, in spite of his efforts tp rally, m* 

N^^^^variably produced the intended and desired effect of damping lus 

^"-^jpirits and silencing hi^ conversation. Yet the reason why Sir 

>tjeorge declined touching upon/he affair in Frank's presence, 'was 

,y^ his belief— mpst iJl-foijndea-^|Qiat Frank, with all his show of 

gentleness and mildness, was bitterly jealous of what the fadpffi»r 

i^onsidered his half-brother's superior success in the world,l|iLiid 

that if made aware of any project for George's aggrandizement or 

advantage^ h^ would immediajtely apply the wholB force ol i^is 

** sly. cunning " to its subversion or frustration. 

Sit liiorge might h^ve rested quite satisfied that honest Fr^||k 
Wpuld have done no su,ch thing ; apd, to sav truth, even if hje 4^ 
occasionally feej— not jealousy — ^but mortincation, whe)i hie WW 
Geot'ge preferred before him upon all occasions, and even if ais 
sentimetits were ^ot X^i b^e characterized so highly as we ar^ 4m^ 
jposed 10 think them, jiie very fact that such a step }^. liie a^ tai^t 
which his father was about to propose, would inevitably ^tbar 
remove him frQ.m the paternal establishment in Grosvennr-street, 
or transfer it tp the ypj^ng couple, or, which seemed ipore probable 
Btil), break i) up aItQgisU»er, would have been in itself a stroBg 
reason for bis favouring ithe plan, inasmuch as in any one of toe 
three cases Frank would be forthwith relieved from an association 
In ^hich, by constant xromparison with his more favoured relation, 
Jie was always sure to come off, as the phrase goes, ' ' second best,** 
in the domestic circle. 

" Governor, sh^ll I give you some of this pie ?" said Gepi^ge, 
proceeding to the side table. *' Slow coach, our cook, governor — 
deuced shy of Irufflesr-have a bit ?'^ 

" iNone, dear George," said the fond father. ^ 

' * No X se asking you^ Frank,^' continued the faeir-apparest. ' ' Yi?pi 
don't dp this sort of thing. I find it nourishing aiad cherishing, 
although, I must say, we don't shine here. However*, there's no 
getting on without a woman at the head. Governor, why donU 
ypu marry again ? You have tried it twice, with the moi^t satisl^ 
iory results-rhasn't he, Frank t — ^at him again, (Bingei*!*— t;ry the 
third time. That^ thje luckiest. We are a)l right and snug-Try^pi 
can do us no manner of harm whatsoever, governor, and you ^^ 
do us a great deal of goad. I'U go a hunting for you \ a^d ^ jfl 
don*t start you in the connubia} line uncommon XLonorfipriah^ 

The unexpectedly curious turn the conversation had taken— and 
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- i)f vbich George's $pec^, boosidered as a specim^ft of tjiit re^becjt- 
ful tone and spirit in which he was in the habit, ordinarily, o*a(t- 
jdressing the paternity, is rather remarkable — had nearly tlirown 
^^fiiB worthy baronet off his guard, and led him into, what be ^ould 
afterwards have considered, ihe pi^rilni is indiscretion of ^ n gtan^ly 
-- parting the whole of his ravodrite sch^pne to hJA amiable ahft 
ipef;triiir.snn < and nf snggfisfing to him the iufinitfly morfi ye^nt \/ 
BiMfi ffnd feaftihlfiplfln of propuring a liPad to#be family whis ^^!^ 
m arfioimt, by winning the heart and gaini i ig tbo %%ni of Miqo" 

mfj Bn^ffi an ^ f^iV,ifflg po^essioa of Ifafi hoiiffl, from whifih ftp and . 

|i^ T^AlfArAtbftr wniilii hft prPparpH PnncpqiiPnHy tn. H^^pa^f Bl^ 

Sir George was in the habit pf doing, what the celebrated BJr, ^ 

j^rpster^d pupils ought always to do— he thought twice betpre he 

VPspoVe oiuca ; and, therefore, all be' said in ^apswer to the ijiiaji $^gr 

^ gestioM was, ^^ my d^ar George, how ^a»you talk such non^ispiscj r' 

" Nopsens^f governor," said George ; " no nonsense ajt f^^ VU 

point out half a score of old ones who have started laier thaa ypa 

irould if you took my advice, and see how snug and steady they go, 

and what comfortable houses they keep for the children of their 

earlier days.'' 

** Well," said Sir George, *' 1 wijl talk this over witli you by 
^d by. Pierhaps I may have spnxetl^il^g tp say upon the SM)^e.«t 
which will iaot displease you." 

*' Not a bit of it," ^aid George. ^' Bring whom you lite^aid-*- 

pwg—tail^hort— fat— lean — alj thue 'Sqijine tp me. OoJv xlon't 

^ye m^ |foluymother-=-dog^^ \vitlji '' plpgie;$ ' pf all 

Qjrts ; anoflon't give us a^ging m6th<^ who wiU jcrow4 us with- 

jaignors and ijignoras, and st un \m with 'ibeir infer^ial noises— ^vjb 

I us^ somebody that understands the thing, aud will keep the hpusp 

\f04iig, and I for one shall be uncommon delighted." 

T^^i floMrishifig apftftfth of George^s., which meant nptjujig in 
ittetf; was intended to express by a side wmd thfl contempt whidi 

■he frit for Frank's addiiitioa to acifjifi^, s^rt, aadL ancoruplishiiiftnts, 
Xmt which hft hftd hinfifidf .no taatfi or fattf;;yi Put Frauk was Um 
well dccuiMomea to the character and object of George's hypo- 
dietical observations to take any notice of the attack. 

'^ Swej^ jyrpo^it," said Sir George, ^^ if any lady assunnes (the go- 
V4dtBmeut of tl^is .establishment she will be neither very kiarned, 
nor very highly accomplished." This w^ an assertioa thrown 
4»utX»r the purpose of extractiiig a more detailed expression of 
George^s opinion upon the point, inasmuch as from the little .that 
kis ne^ M. friend, Sandy BruQ, had said concerning his daughter 
Jane, he had been ipduced to believe, that however anuable her 
difijposiiiop might be, or however estimable her qualities, she was 
neither remarkably handsome iu person, nor highly x;ultivate4 in 



'4^111 Apt particular, governor ,^^ said George; '^please youraejlf 

Vand yOuTl please me. I say, governor, you recollect those fellows y^ 
r-I uauae m> names, because perhaps Frank will be s];iockedat our ^^r 
showing up our friends, and show us upii^turn — but thpse fe^Uows 
at Crocky's — ^what I call the 4^ndo-dandiesj)who have no money, 
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but lots of appetite— who pitch in at supper like aHy thing, and 
never take a box in their hands, while the chaps who don't eat are 
losing their money like smoke/' 

'* To he sure," said Sir George. 

"Well, the fellows there," said George, ** out of that have got 
up a deuced good joke, and meaja. some night to put up over the 
supper-room door, this — Stop," added he, "I — don't recollect it 
exactly — ^but I wrote it down — ^I've got it here — ahl here it is — 

" 'He hath iilltd the hungry with good things, but the rich he 
hafh sent empty away.'" 

"George, George," ^aid Frank, seeing, moreover, his father 
4)urst into a fit of immoderate laughter, "for heaven's sake con- 
sider what you are doing! — this may be witty, — perhaps is witty, 
and apposite too, — but recollect the crime, the sin of applying these 
words of Holy Writ, recorded in its sacred pages with reference to 
the Deity, to the keeper of a St. James's-street club-house." 

"Holy Writ I" said George, staring with his eyes wide open, and 
his mouth screwed up into a minute circle. "1 did not know any 
thing about that — 1 though it was an uncommon good hit at Grocky, 
so 1 booked it." 

" I know, my dear brother George," said Frank, rising from the 
breakfast-table, "that any efforts of mine to draw your attention 
to subjects of the highest importance, here and hereafter, are not 
taly vain, but are received as intrusions and impertinences; but, 
forgive me when I say that your use of this sacred quotation, cri- 
minal as it appears to me in the first instance, is aggravated in its 
heinousness by the palliation which, unhappily for yourself, you 
have attempted, on the score of ignorance of its source. 1 know I 
shall be laughed at, and abused for this burst of feeling. But, 
t&eorge, the day may come when the course you are pursuing may 
lose its cbarms, and you may remember with regret the efforts 
vainly made, even by a younger and a half-brother, to show you 
its delusions and its dangers." Saying which, ^rg"ki,F|^^*'^^^ his 
wordly parent infinitely more than it was generaUy fiis gooct for- 
tune to do, by walking out of the room and leaving the two members 
of Crocky's to discuss the favourite proposition of the elder one of 
the pair. 

"That's a pretty go, governor 1" said George, as his wounded 
and indignant relation closed the door. "I meant no harm — how- 
ever, it is quite clear to me that Frank ought to be a parson.^yi^ 

"Never mind, George," said the father, "what ?ie is to be,^p 
what he w — think of yourself, George." 

"Why," replied the son, " I am rather in that line already, only 
I'm getting stumped." 

/ " The road to emancipation is plain, straight, and open to you," 
said Sir George. 

" But," said the son, ^'it seems to me that, according to modern 
practice, emancipation, as you call it, costs a sight of money." 

"Yours is free — " 

"What free, gratis for nothing, as the fellow in the Harlequin 
farce says P" 
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^^ Saddled with but one condition, '' said Sir George. 

'*AhI but one condition, governor, in my state," replied the 
hopeful youth, ^' may be something Uke the last feather that breaks 
the nag's back. 

"What do you think it is?" asked Sir George. 

*'A tie-up by trustees," said George, *'or perhaps some infernal 
appointment abroad." 

**No ; guess again, and nearer home," said Sir George. 

"Can't," replied George, junior. 

" What d'ye think of the head to the establishment of which you 
have just been talking?" said the baronet. 

"I have told you that before, governor," said George. '*! think 
it would suit uncommon well." 

♦•* Yes," said Sir George; *' but the head to be differently put on 
—don't you comprehend? — instead of my furnishing the head, 
furnish it yourself— get a wife. y 

" Whose?" said George, ev4|ptly borrowing an old joke, which, 
like manv others, is handed down traditionally, through certain 
classes oi society. I \ 

"Whose but your own?" said his father. I * 

" My own 1" said George, starting back, evidently shocked at the 
notion of incurring such a responsibility. 

"Your own," replied the baronet. "A charming, unaffected 
girl, with sixty thousand pounds, given her out and out, with her 
bther's free will and consent." 

"I like the sound of it, governor," ssdd George ; ''but I take it 
to be no go." 

"Why?" said Sir George. 

"Why, I don't know," said the young gentleman; "but I don't 
you see, that I am by any means what the world calls a 



^marrying man, " 



Consider, George," said the anxious father, "this fortune 
will put you — and me— both of us at our ease — and—" 

"Yes," interrupted the prudent — ^whenever self was concerned 
—youth ; '' but depend upon it, whoever the respectable fogy may 
be, whom you have raked out somewhere, he'll want a tie-up, 
and then you know the thing's of no manner of use whatsoever." 

"I doubt that," said Sir George, " he has his reasons for marry- 
ing his daughter, as we have ours that she should be married into 
our faunily." 

"Whos the sire?" said George. 

"His name is Bruff," was of course the answer. 

"Unknown," replied George; "can't calculate upon conse- 
quences." 

"He is a colonel in the army, and wishes to see his only 
child well established in the world," said Sir George. 

" Good I" replied the son, " and so means to marry her to me 
—that's not a bad notion — sixty thousand pounds would certainly 
come in well just now, governor ; but have you ever seen her— 
had her trotted out — what is she like — plain, pretty, passable, or 
fa»8ie? — not that it strikes me that matrimony suits my book." 

2 
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'' I have 7M seen her/' scdd Sir Oeorgei '^ but from her father's 
iweount of her— ^" 
^ ' '^ Ob t is that all, governor ? That's no go," said George } *^ hear 
-^ you speak of me, and hear any body else do the same thing-r-you 
can't think what an uncommon dissimilarity there eiusts between 
the reports. I dare say, ]V|r Pyuffi ^rC^rrff, or whatever his name 
is, thinks his daughter a queen of beauty, and may make you be- 
lieve her so — but I-**-" 

''Ay," interrupted the anxious parent, *'but sixty thousand 
pounds down — " 

' ' Does," continued George, ' ' I confess, make a very considerable 
Alteration in the state of affairs. But perhaps you would be good 
enough just to let me a little into the secret, To begin with, who 
is Bruff by himself Bruff ?" 

'^ I have told you $ a very distinguished officer." said Sir George. 

" That's no clue," answered the dandy) 'Unere are plenty of 
those* Where did yon light upon him— at the United Serviee P" 

'' No," said Sir George, who, by virtue of the silver epaulettes of 
a deputy lieutenant, was enrolled in that gallant and distiiaguished 
society. '^ I have been in the habit of meeting him constantly at 
the Doldrum." 

<' What is his line, — guardsman ?" asked George^ 

'' No," said Sir George ; ^' but none the worse for $ha$; wnce, if 
be had had an opportunity of finishing his work before the Duke 
had finished the work altogether at Waterloo, Bruff might have 
been a general, titled and decorated." 

" I don't care, governor," said George, ''general or corporal, it 
comes much to the same point if the girl has the stumpy, and is 
something decent to look at." 

*\ There," said the solicitous parent, '< I am myself in the dark, 
and therefore unable to enlighten you. I tell you I have never seen 
her." " Nor (he mi^ht have added) did, I ever hear of her till within 
four-and-twenty hours of the moment when I eoncluded that she 
would make an excellent wife for you.^'* This, however, he only 
<' mentally ejaculated," and left his darling son to conjure up some 
bright image of beauty, calculated at once to dazzle, charm, and 
fix him. 

"But, governor," said George, "there are two parties to all 
bargains-^how d'ye know she'll have me?^^ 

"How?" said Sir George. '^Because she is an amiable^ well- 
regulated daughter, and obeys orders. M;^ friend, the cglonel, says 
he can depend upon her immediate acquiescence in any proposal 
of his upon such a point." 

"What is her name, governor?" said George. 

" Jane," was the reply. 

" Jenny Bruff don't sound aristocratic," said George ; " not that 
I care for that — Jane itself is a deuced pretty name— but Bruff — 
ehl" 

What's in a name, George?" said the governor. "BesideSi 

at annoyance is soon god rid of by marrying her." 

'^ True-^but then," said George, contracting hu» brows, and 
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_ his hand across his forehead, *^ there is something serious 
la haying a wife, governor." 

^' But aometbittg exceedingly agreeable in having her fortune/* 
said the provident pa rent. 

^ ' ' tl|Mlll' my llfU, '* said George, <* now, really, joking apart, I know 
the money is an immense hit — a regular go — but I declare, even 
if she would accept me, I don*t thinks don't, upon^my life, thinit 
I eould undertake the responsibibility. In fact, marrying-"^! donH 
know-«-I wish you would marry her yourself, which would answer 
all Bar purposes^ governor." 

** But perhaps not hers," said Sir George. " I don't exactly un- 
derstand what you mean about responsibility; you will be more res- 
peetable as a married man ; you will have your house, your esta^ 
Uiahment) your place in society, and your debts paid." 

<^ I admit that, governor," said George, *' and being out of debt, 
would be an uncommon nice thing, even for the novelty of the feel« 
lag. Bat then, marrying Miss Bruff, governor — ^taking a wife for 
hfe to oleaf off temporary incumbranoes^is like putting on a per^ 
petual hUster to cure the toothy-ache." 
•* Well, George," said his father, ** will you do me one favour ?*• 
•* A thousand, governor," replied the son, " if they don't in* 
Volvo a disjbursement of stumpy." 

** Then have you any objection .to be presented to the young 
Mv?'' said Sir George; ^^see her— make her acquaintance, and 
thai without her being in the slightest degree aware of the object 
of&o visit. Say * yes' and I am sure, from the anxiety which my 
Mond Bruff has expressed on the point, he will speedily make some 
aitattgomeni to make up the party." 
•* Where is Jenny Bruff now, governor?" said George. 
^* She is in the country," said Sir George. 
*^ At boardtng-sehool, or in a respectable lunatic asylum ?" asktd 
the son. 

** Neither,'* said Sir George ; ** she is staying, as it is her custom 
to do for a considerable part of the year, at the house of some re- 
lations of her late mother — most excellent people — highly respect- 
aMo, and full ot-" 

•'Never mind, governor," interrupted George, "I am prepared 
to go all lengths, let the end be what it may; for that which every 
man wants, 1 want more than any man wants it on earth ; and so 
eommond me to a gentleman who wishes to perpetuate baronets 
through the female line of his family. I am entirely at your ser- 
vice; and although I may break a heart or two by turning Benedick, 
picking up and living pretty, 1 dare say I can make amends out of 
the ' military chest,'— eh, governor P" 

With very few ftirther remarks, retorts, observations, or sug- 
gestions, the dialogue between the father and son terminated, and 
they parted for the morning, under a sort of implied engagement to 
meet again during the course of the evening. 

Prank, who really and truly had received a severe shock from 
/lie unqualified levity — blasphemy it must be called — of George, and 
* even more excited by the grounds of his apology for using 
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words, of the sacred ori^n of which he avowed himself, by way:of 
justification, so utterly and blindly ignorant, had retired to his study, 
a sanctum rarely, if ever, invaded bv either his father or his brother, 
whose tastes and pursuits, as we have said, and seen, were of a 
character so entirely opposed. to his, that it would have cost them 
almost as much annovance to make a descent upon his retreat, as 
it would have caused him to sustain it. 

It is qot to be supposed that Sandy Bruff, the colonel, had on his 
side, as one of the high contracting parties to the projected treaty, 
gone thus far with the preliminaries without the fact having, some- 
how or other, reached the well-ringed ears of Mrs. Smylar. The 
pert old Uiing (and though old in face, she was still young in figure, 

auick in motion, and active in all her turnings and twistings) was 
le first, and indeed the only person to whom Sandy Bruff commu- 
nicated the steps he had taken. In furtherance of the great object 
^ ^ she had constantly in view, she pressed their speedy completion 
.^upon her gallant master (if he might be her master called, whose 
^ mistress she was) in every possible way, and with every possible 
y^ apparent motive, except those by which she was really and truly 
actuated. Nor is it to be imagined, that such being the case, she lett 
any argument unbroached, any suggestion unmade, to strengthen 
his resolution, and urge him to immediate proceedings to bring about 
the match; pointing out to him especially what a capital thing it 
would be for him to get rid of all the worry of a large, cold, empty 
house in Harlej^-street, by living in which he was at a needless 
expense, and taking a small villa in the vicinity of town, or perhaps 
a snug house at Brighton, which she could entirely manage and make 
comfortable for him, with not more than three or four servants. 

^ ^ ThatUl do, that'll do,*' said Bruf[, as the assiduous wasp-waisted 
wrt antique brought him his hot white-wine-whey, after he was in 
bed. ^^ That'll do, Smylar— eh I — ^I think you are right about 
Jenny, eh! — so am I — en 1" 

During which little pithy observation, interrupted only by sips 
from the gentle diaphoretic prescribed and prepared by herself, for 
a cold which the gentle giant thought he had caught m a draught 
of air at the Doldrum, Mrs. Smylar, with a readiness and conde- 
scension far below her sphere in the establishment, performed the 
operation of ^^ tucking him up" in the most comfortable manner, 
taking leave of him (as we presume for the night) by saying, 

'^Rely upon it, colonel, the happiest day you will ever have will 
be that upon which Miss Jane is married.'^ 

<'Tharll do, that'll do," said Bruff; ''I quite agree i^rith you— 
good night, old woman; for the present — eh I — that'll do." And 
so, for die present, Mrs. Smylar retired. 

And now that we have got sufficiently forward in our history, 
to see that all the four persons to whom the matrimonal schenle, 
by which Jane Bruff is to be settled for life, are unanimously agreed 
upon the wisdom and propriety of the arrangement, it becomes 
necessary for us to look at and examine the character and qualities 
of the intended and predestined bride herself, in order to ascer- 
tain in what degree the important fifth character in our dramatiM 
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fertome may agree with the others; two of whom, be it under- 
stood, she had never heard of in her life, and one of whom, with 
allber affectionate regard for him, she felt conscious was entirely 
under the control of another. 

Jane Braff was — but what she was, must form the subject of 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

It is no easy matter, whatever people may think of it, to describe 
tiie heroine of a simple story. To authors who deal largely in 
silken tresses and melting eyes, soul-fraught intelligence of expres- 
sion, and a gentle mixture of roses and lilies by way of complexion, 
cherries for lips, and pearls for teeth, it may be a work of equal 
bdlity and felicity : but to plain speaking, or rather plain-writing 
persons, who endeavour to aescribe, with something like accuracy, 
scenes and circumstances as they occur, and put down upon paper 
the impressions which they themselves receive from the works of 
nature and art, it is far different. These poor creatures seldom or 
ever fall in with the ethereal beings whose ^^ every action is grace,^' 
whose features ^^ eclipse the chiselled beauties of Praxiteles or 
Phidias ; whose ''ivory foreheads, scarce ever ruffled with a frown 
of anger, rival the driven snow, over whose dazzling pile the 
raven locks twine and cluster like silken meshes to ensnare the 
hearts of venturous swains,^' ''the qualities of whose minds emu- 
late the beauties of their persons,*' "whose cerulean eyes, upturned 
to Heaven, are overfloweid with pearly tears, bright heralds of the 
feelings of the heart," who *^deem their lovers perfect,'' whose 
"lips are devoid of guile," who never do " aughC^ but good; who 
minister to the sick and aged poor, like "angels of Ught," and are 
dressed (according to the descriptions which are given of them) 
much after the hypothetical and apocryphal illustrations of the 
miltinevs and mantua-makers' maga^nes. Writers like oureelves 
are therefore thrown back on resources only to be found in the 
usua|r routine of worldly life. 

l/is to be hoped that the reader by this time has become more 
dMply interested in the personal appearance and mental qualities 
tfJane Bmff, than either the father or son, whom we left discussing 
vhat they consider other more important points connected with 
,Der, appeared to be; because, in a blind bargain, like that which 
had been struck between the worthv baronet and her father, the 
nature and character, conditions and effects, of such a negotiation, 
must necessarily be more or less affected by the beauties and merits 
of the object to be so strangely provided for. 

There are, in the world, ladies, some of whom we have ourselves 
known, who would fare much better by being so disposed of 
without a previous view; wd who stand a better chance of being 
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loved, as tbey m, ^* i msight, unaeen," th an after a miHMmflA 
exhibition; and others uHSl'e aiQ Willi,' 11 (f^ntualhr destined for 
display, are so cried up and so bepraised by their admiring flriendti 
and relations, that when the veil is actually ^thdrawn, and the 
> object appears in proprid permnd^ tho effeot produced very tnuch 
resembles that of the sudden disclosure of Mokanita's features 9 

** He raised the veil — the maid turn'd slowly round, 
Look'd at him— -shrieked— and sank upon the ground.'' 

Now Jane Bruff was one of those girls who need not fear the 
piercing eyes of the most searching scrutineer. She certainly 
was not beautiful ; but she was ten times more delightful than if 
she had been ten times as handsome. In the work which we have 
just quoted, there is a description which might well h^ applied ti^ 
bcr^ which runs thus : 

K There's a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 
Like the long sunny lapse of a summer's daylight; 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, . 
Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of aplevdowh 
This was not the beauty— oh! nothing like this*-^ 
That to young Nourmahal gave such maeic of bliss \ 
But that loYeliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon Autumn's so(t shadowy days ; 
Now here, and now there, giving warmth as it fliea 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the e^es | 
Now melting in mist, and now breaking in gleams. 
Like the glimpses a saint has of Heaven in his dreams. 
Thett pensive it seen*d, as if that very grace, 
That charm of all others, was bom with her faee ( 
And when angry— for e'en in the tranquillest climw 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometiipea — 
The short passing anger but seemM to awaken 
New beauty, like flow'rs that are sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touchM her, the dark of her ey« 
At onoe took a darker, a heavenlier dye. 
From the depth of wlutse shadow, like holy revealin|;a, 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. 
Then her mirth«*-oh ! 'twas sportive as ever took wing, 
From the heart with a burst, like the wiU bird ill fpriagf 
Illumed by a wit that would fascinate sages, 
Yet playful as Peris just loosed fVom their cages. 
While her laugh, fVill of life, without any control. 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rang from ker soiil; 
Attd where it most sparkled, no glanee could diaoovf r-v 
In lip, cheek, or eyes — for she brighten'd aU over. 
Like any (kir lake that the breeze is upon. 
When it breaks into dimples, and laughs In the sun.* 

That this is beautifully poetical, who shall deny F-*that it is not 
calculated to raise the expectations of the reader far above their 
probable fulfilment in the mind and person of Jane Bruff, who 
shall assert? but that it is descriptive, in an eminent degree, of 
the character and qualities of that most amiable, accomplished, 

T^Mid delightful girl— 1, for one, will maintain. 

*^Ai Perhaps in wit, she might not presume to emulate the •* Ligbt 
of (he Harem;'' but there was a weU4empered, "welK-regulated 
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|lk^fufaie»l in Met* oonversation, whii^h could not fail to ehdrin and 
Might, provided always she was aWay from the paternal roof. 
The colonel was a powerfiil officer, but neither amiable nor gentle; 
his daughter, if she possessed his affections, certainly received 
none of his attentions. She feared him with a fear which chilled 
flie natural feelings of her heart *, and when, as we have before 
said, he considered it necessary to give a few parties, in hoped 
mainly of getting her off his hands by a mart-iage after his own 
taste, she was destined to a sort of martyrdom during the whole 
season, from the querulous, or rather abrupt manner in which, 
even in the presence of those whom he wished to admire her, he 
corrected, lectured, and even scolded her, while doing the honours 
of his house really and truly in the best and most graceful possible 
manner. 

Upon points of much graver importance Jane was all that could 
be wished ; the harshness of the parent had never alienated the 
fondness of the child, and although suffering silently from a severity 
which she was justly conscious she did not deserve, she would 
have died rather iiutn hear aiiy human being traduce the fair fame 
of her father. LShe was pious without pretension, and charitable 
without ostentatioti. Perfectlv well versed in all that is now 
considered absolutely essential to the education of a young lady^ 
she was fully competent as a scholar, a linpist, an artist, a 
musician, and even if it came to that, as A ** philosopher,'* to take 
her place amongst anv girls of her age or position in society. And all 
this withoutotoe graiiiof dfffeotationor conceit ; bearing all the praises 
that were lavished^ upon her every where (except at home) with a 
inildness atid meekness, which the colonel set down as shyness and 
awkwardness — ^he himself being the controlling influence, collo- 
quially called a '* Wet blanket," by which her spirits were subdued, 
and her mental powers almost paralyzed. 

How much of the paternal acerbity — as people fond of fine 
words would call it— was attributable to the influence of the dear 
half-governess, half-actress, part-housemaid, Mrs. iSmylar, it 
would, perhaps, he difficult to ascertain ; but it was curious enough 
that the disposition of Colonel Bruff towards Jane, and that of Sir 
George Grindle towards Frank, were singularly sympathetic, with 
the one exception, that the baronet had two sons to choose a far 
vourite from, and the colonel had but one daughter. 

Nothing upon earth can be more natural, than the supposition 
ih^i Jane, finding home so exceedingly uncomfortable, when there 
was a home to receive her, was infinitely happier with friends and 
relations, where the playfulness of her disposition, and buoyancy 
of her character, might have their scope — 

-*^*-** without aay coatrol, 
But the sweet one of gr^cefulnessy" 

of which w6 have before treated. And certainly in all the circle 
of her father's acquaintance, relations, and connexions, there was 
nd resting-place she loved so much as the happy, hospitable house 
oftheAmershams. 
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Oh 1 such people — such nice, comfortable, happy people ! Yet 
even they haa discovered one source of unhappiness ; they had found 
an alloy to their gold, a dark spot upon their bright sun ; they had 
no family ; a circumstance, which, however distressing to them- 
selves, was fraught with the most beneficial results to their friends 
and acquaintance, who were thereby exempted from the kill-joy 
infliction of little pets, magnified into great wonders by their parents, 
and foisted into what else would be agreeable society, to talk non* 
sense suitable enough to their own ages and intellects, but to no 
other; and who, having dirtied their mouths and chins with sweet- 
meats and trash, which they never should swallow, scream them- 
selves into hysterics when the said mouths and chins are wiped ; 
and who having, utterly marred the comfort of some hour or so, 
during which they have been let loose, are borne off to their nur- 
sery, internally and heartily anathematizing, in their small way, 
the hideous Glumdalca who has been summoned to relieve the 
party by carrying them away. 

Well do I remember seeing the greatest genius of our day, sud- 
denly stopped after dinner, in one of his most splendid descrip- 
tions of an interesting — magnificently interesting scene, by the 
Betulant cry of a little urchin for some orange-chips in the dessert. 
[is father, who, of course, was master of the house, sharply cor- 
rected the child for interrupting ; and consequently made him cry 
louder than he had cried before. 

'^ Poor bairn," said the Immortal, smilingly, '^ it is not his fault.'' 

I never see a dose of dear Uttle damp-nosed darlings administered 
after dinner, without thinking of this. 

There is^ however, something wanting to matrimonial happiness 
in its perfect degree — ^where the connecting link with anotner ge- 
neration is absent; and therefore Mr. and Mrs. Amersham were 
not perfectly happy. But barring this shght qualification, they 
were, ^perhaps, as enviable a pair as ever existed. He was the 
best-tempered, kindest^hearted, man that ever lived, she the kindest- 
hearted, best-tempered woman. Their house was always gay, 
always agreeable ; the people who visited them were universally 
pleasant, inasmuch, as if they had no qualification that way, they 
had no admission ; and there was always something going on — 
parties — excursions — ^little reunions — snuggeries — etc. etc. Every 
body who has known such people, and such a house, will appreciate 
their delights and attractions, and will therefore easily understand 
why Jane Bruff felt no repugnance, not only in preferring it to 
sucn a home as her own, with Mrs. Smylar for vicegerent, but to 
any of the houses within her reach belonging to her other friends 
and connexions. 

To describe the villa — place it could not be called — of this agree- 
able couple would be quite superfluous; they who know the world 
can as perfectly appraise the counti'v-house of an agreeable small 
&mily, of some four or five thousand a year, as Mr. George Robins 
can value a real property. • 

Chintz, cotton, comfort; snug rooms full of furniture; books, 
barps, pianofortes, bagatelle-tables, backgammon-boards, cbesis- 
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boards, guitars, kaleidoscopes, sofas, squabs, cushions, ottomans; 
corners, recesses, little oriel windows, flowers, eau de Cologne 
bottles, scattered books, albums, drawings, H. B.'s sketches (no 
matter what visitor suffers), little absurd work-boxes which 
nobody uses, portefeuilles, pincushions, fire-boxes, snuff-boxes, 
bonbonni^res, miniatures of distant relations, in cases, lying on die 
tables, varieties of inkstands, peerages, directories ; low chairs, 
long chairs, footstools, folding screens, a bright blazing fire, a 
snow-white poodle on the shaggy hearth-rug, and a long-eared 
^^Charley^' in the lady's lap. That sounds snug, and is something 
like the way in which they ''carried on the war," or rather enjoyed 
domestic peace, at Mr. Amersham^s. 

It was here, then, that Jane Bruff enjoyed the happiness which, 
as a motherless girl, was all in all to her ; and although the dif- 
ference of age between Jane and her cousin, the kind mistress of 
this agreeable home, was such as rather to make them feel like 
asters than any other relation to each other, still, from their rela- 
tive positions in society, all her kindnesses came as it were mater- 
nally to the gentle sensitive heart of dear Jane, 
ilt is not to be supposed that a being so fair, so gentle, so lively, 
jgood as Miss Bruif, had made so much progress in life and in 
«iBty without having been addressed in terms of admiration, or 
sailed in those of flattery. Had she been homely and coarse, 
Jiowdy and vulgar, short of an eye, or shorter in one leg than the 
fother, the effect of the gallant coloneFs fortune (or rather the 
report of it], would have been quite sufficient to give her a pair of 
those cerulean orbs of which mention has been previously made, 
or convert her hitchisism of gait into a step sylph-like enough to 
make Taglioni jealous. Think, then, with the grace, the sweetness, 
the gentleness, the innocent playfulness, and the graver talents 
and sterling virtues of Jane, what must be the effect upon the 
herd of aspirants to fortune when they saw her, what she really 
was. 

There was a man — one out of the flock that followed her — ^to 
whom she had more attended than to the rest — a clever man, and 
a plausible man ; and, moreover, not ill received by the Amershams. 
He bad a high white forehead, and crisp black hair, and a goodish 
nose, and sly grey eyes, with arched black brows over them ; and 
he bad teeth which he thought he might upon every suitable or 
even unsuitable occasion show; and he could talk, and he could 
laugh, anc^he could sing. 
• Tbis made him agreeable to Mrs. Amersham. 
Then he was a sportsman of much pretension — had flushed two 
woodcocks together, and killed them both — never missed his double 
shot in ordinary matters. As for fishing, show him a trout that 
had been basking and rubbing bis white waistcoat on the gravel, 
and correspondently waggling his tail in a river for the last seven 
jrears— he would have him out, nolens volens^ in half a minute's 
time. Then for hunting, — fences, ditches, double ditches, stone 
walls, five-barred gates, and all the rest of it, were mere trifles ; to- 
gether with other accomplishment^ in coursing, badger-baiting. 
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femthif , eiti 4tid all this made hiin e&tMdiely agi^eable lo W* 
Amenham. 

But^ asks the reader, what made JdlttA^^^able to the geiitle 
Jenny BruffP ^" ^^-^"^--^ 

Why, the reader shall know, ^letj lafiltmofe, Esq. — such wcro 
his name and description<^had, nCflcfes the eertain knacks and 
trickeries already described, a power far superior to powers ordi- 
narily possessed by the inveterate out-^nd-out sportsman — ^that of 
accommodating himself marvellously well to the society in which he 
mixed \ of adapting himself to its manners and customs, and of 
gaining wherever he went the ret>utation of being * * a very delightful 
person.^' 

It is unquestionably true that Jane Bruff exhibited no decided 
inclination to record her dissent from this general dietnm. She 
listened to his conversation with interest, and to his songs witb 
pleasure ; for, uncongenial as might be the pursuits of the fielcl, 
and their incidental and inevitable cruelties, to a mind so full ojf 
tenderness as hers, it would be disingenuous to deny, that she felt 
less pity for a woodcock killed hy Miles Blackmore at a long shot, 
than she would for any meaner bird slaughtered by some bungling 
hand : and as to her sympathy for the sufferings of a <* poor inno- 
eent fish,'' struj^gling with all its powei* for emancipation from the 
book which was tearing its mouth to pieces — ^truth bids me confesjl 
that it Was overcome by the pleasure she iblt In hearing Amersham 
describe the skill and dei^terity with which Miles landed his trout 
after more than an hour's ^' play." 

^^ Jane," said Mrs. Amersham to the young lady, one day, after 
Ae party had started for the field, "I have made a discovery — ^a 
very important discovery too, and that of something couceminjt 
yourself, but which with all your discernmettt you have not yet found 
out." 

** What, in the name of wonder, may that be ?" said Miss BruEF. 

"You will some fine morning be made aware of it, dearest,** 
answered Mrs. Amersham, j ' and perhaps will be at first very much 
surprised at it; but then, Jane, it will be too late." 

" I am still in the dark," said the young lady. 

"Well then," said Mrs. Amersham, "I will enMhten you in 
eeven words — ^you are in love with Miles BIackmore.| 

Emma, my dear Emma !" said Jane, colouring crmisoii, " what 
are you talking about?" 

"Oh, nothing," said Mrs. Amersham, " nothing in the world, 
but that which seems exceedingly natural, aild in my eyes, at least, 
not partieularlv blameable. " 

" But do tell me," said Jane, "what have I done— how have I 
behaved — ^what have I said, to induce your belief of that which 
really has no foundation ?" 

•* You have done nothing," said Mrs. Amersham, "you have said 
nothing to induce that belief; on the contrary, as far as Mr. Black-- 
more is concerned, you say less to him than to any body else. As 
for your behaviour, you seem under more restraint when you dh 
talk to him than when you talk to any body else ; you always aiFoid 
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wkWi there seems a probability of your hm^ left alone vnih 

fldta, even for a moment; nay, sometimes 1 oould almost be angry 

with you for the way in which you cut him short, when he addressee 

bimself particularly to you, and abruptly turn the conversation to 

some subject which must inevitably become general." 

*^ There now," said Jane, ^'that is the case; and is there any 
thing in ihat like being in love with him?'' 

*'A very great deal^ indeed, my dear,^' said Mrs. Amersham. 
<' Why should you not listen to what Mr. Blackmore has to say, 
^th the eaee and unreserve with which you listen to George Grey, 
or Francis Belmore, or any other of the men who are here ? Why 
shrink from a stroll in the grounds with Blackmore, and not hesitate 
to take the arm of Charles Harvey for a ramble ? Why invariably 
walk out of a room by one door the moment he walks in at another, 
and yet immediately afterwards volunteer to exhibit your skill at 
hilharda m a contest with Colonel Strickland P" 
**Why, because," said Jane, ^^because^^I — ^" 
^'Beeauee,'' said Mrs. Amersham, '^you feel differently towards 
him. If he did not interest you more than any of the others I have 
IMBtioiied, why treat him differently*^why exhibit towards him a 
dUBdenee find coldness, which never affect you upon other occasions! 
1 esk yon why, and 1 will tell you why-^it is for fear that he shouU 
discover the impression he hias made upon you, and the iniluenee 
he poseeeaes over you.'' 
'^ On the contrary," said Jane, ^^ I studiously avoid him,*' 
' ^ I have told you so," said Mrs. Amersham ) ' ^ you want, my dear 
girl, to personi^r indifference, but you overact your part." 

^* No," said Jane, ^4 certainly think Mr. Blackmore an exceed^ * 
ingly agreeable person-^he is remarkably good-humoured." 
^' And good-looking, Jane I" said Mrs. Amersham. 
^^ For personal appearance in a man I care nothing," said Jane, 
^* ikae ffou know--*so tfiere yon may spare me. 1 like to listen to , 
Us singing.'^ 
^^ And to his conversation, Jane?" said Mrs. Amersham. 
^^ Yes," replied Jane, '^ and to his conversation. He has seen a 
fieiat deal of the world and society, and tells what he knows of them 
weU and af reeably ; and I see no harm in being informed and in* 
stnicted." 
«« NoBe--*Bone m the least," said Mrs. Amersham) '^nordo/ 
I see any harm in any part of the busines»-*^under your ciroum*- 
I iteiiees, with an ample fortune, in point of fact, at your command ; . 

— ^for I presume, without some great imprudence on your part, as 
I night i^ard the choice of a husband, of which I certainly do not 
snqieet you, and which, in the case of which we are speaking, would 
nosi assuredly not be displayed, papa would not hesitate to give 
his consent." 

^< My dear Mre. Amersham," said Jane, ^' what my father Woukl 

do, or how he would act towards me under any circumstances, 

I invcdvii^ so smious a step as my marriage, I cannot form the 

smallest ccmjecture. That he wishes me out of his way I really 

bdwvei ud therefore 1 sh^mld not be surprised at his acceding to 
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any tolerably-reasonable proposition wbich might produce the 
desired effect. However, rely upon it, I am not likely to try the 
experiment, most especially in (as you say) ' the case we are now 
speaking of.' Mr. Miles Blackmore is, as I have already said, an 
exceedingly agreeable person, and I — ^" 

*' There, my dear, there," said Mrs. Amersham, "do not exert 
yourself so heroically in the denial ;;go your own wav; only, if you 
really do not feel something more than common-place fnendship 
for bim let him be aware of the nature of your preference ; for at 

S resent my belief is, that he is very much in love with yau^ and 
atters himself that his affection is not entirely unrequited." 

" If men choose to be vain and conceited, how can I help thca?*^ 
said Jane. 

" If women choose to be coquettish and tormenting, how can 
he help that?'' answered Mrs. Amersham. 
^^ I am neither tormenting nor coquettish," replied Jane; "and 

Vif there is a difference in my manner towards him from my manner 
to other people, it is assumed, because I wish to discourage his 
particular attentions." 

" Poor dear girl I" said Mrs. Amersham, " you are very much 
to be pitied : first of all you deny that you are in love with a gentle- 
> man who is in love witli you; then you deny that he is in love with 
you ; and then wind up the history by confessing that you know he 
is in love with you, and therefore exhibit to him the most unequi- 
vocal signs of diffidence and alarm, in order to repress his atten- 
tions. And yet, Jane, with all this, you listen to him with mute 
attention when he talks, and look at him whenever you think his 
eyes are turned another way, with an expression of interest which 
never shows itself towards any other of the coated animals of our 
party." 

"'durely, my dear Emma," said Jane, " one may listen to agree- 
able conversation, or sweet singing, without being in love. You 
might as well say I was in love- with an artist I admire, and whose 
talents I worship, or charge me with the loss of my heart to a 
statesman whose speeches I read with enthusiastic delight." 

" All this is excellent reasoning, Jane," said Emma; " but there is 
a certain something — ^an outward token of what is fancied to be a 
hidden feeling — which no eloquence can gainsay, no argument over- 
come. •And remember, dear, that the unconsciousness of that 
deciding ' look,' is the strongest possible proof of its value and 
importance. My dear child, I know more of the world than you do, 
and / know — ^" 

" Oh, dear Emma," said the charming Jane, " you are indeed 
an oracle— a venerable matron — some six or seven years my senior; 
but rely upon it you are wrong — wrong — ^wrong. I have never 
yet seen the man who could interest me so far as to make me think 
what my father would say, if I mentioned a preference. To that 
kind, strange, cruel, affectionate, and violent rather, all my feelings 
are deferred ; and depend upon it, my dear friend, so long as he 
does not force me to marry somebody 1 can not love, I will not 
trouble ;1um by presenting to him any body whom I fancy I eanj^ 
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. Strange to be sure it was — but strange things will happen — (hat 
this dialogue should have taken place on the very day, the identical 
day upon which the gallant and exceedingly disagreeable colonel 
had written the following letter to his very dehghtful Jane — or. as 
he called her, Jenny — which, by the way, is printed and published 
in the dictionaires as an ^^ cMrevicUion^^ of the former monosyllabic 
appellation :— / 

" Harley-street, Friday. 
'• Dear Jenny, 
" Whenever I make a promise 1 like to keep it — sometimes we 
cannot do exactly what we like — 1 promised that you should stay 
with our good friends till the autumn — ^that must not be, inasmuch 
as 1 want you in town. 

'^ I shall send the carriage off this evening so as to bring you up 
to-morrow. Give my kind regards to the Amershams, and tell 
them that if they will come, too, 1 shall be glad to see them. — 1 do 
not wait for your answer before 1 send for you, because the only 
answer I expect is your personal appearance. 

**• Your affectionate, 

'' Alex. Bruff." 

*' Now what can this mean P'^ said Jane to herself, when she had 
read this brief ^' ordeit'^ for change of quarters. ^' Is it possible 
that what I have more than once seriously apprehended, is really 
going to take place, and that my father has been deluded or be- 
trayed into the rashness and cruelty of exalting his servant into 
the character of mother-in-law to his daughter ? It must be some- 
thing deciding and important that can have induced such a peremp- . 
tory command. 

'^ Dear Emma,'^ exclaimed the agitated girl, as Mrs. Amersham 
entered the room, ^^read ihai^ and tell me what you think it 
means." 

Mrs. Amersham did as she was asked to do, and having conoluded 
the perusal of the dispatch, declared her incapability of compre- 
hending its object, and contented herself by proclaiming the utter 
impossibility of obedience to its commands. 

*' OhI yes, yes," said Jane, *' I must go — " 

*' Go ?'' said Mrs. Amersham. " What, when the gayest ball of 
our county and season is fixed for Monday ? when I have your 
bther^s written promise that we are to have you here till Septem- 
ber ? No, no, I shall settle that, my dear love— I will write to him 
and tell him—" 

*' No, no," said Jane, ** it is my duty to go, and go I must. Be- 
sides, the carriage will be down this evening to carry me off in the 
morning." 

'* But it can be driven back without you," said Mrs. Amersham. 

" Nol" said Jane, "that must not be. Besides, even if 1 could 
make up my mind to consent to your kind proceeding, I should be 
wretched : first, in the fear of my father's anger ; — and you, who 
have sometimes seen him angry, can pretty well judge how it must 
affect me ; — ^thea, in the thought that I was opposmg his will, which 
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dught to be lnw to his daughter; a&d, moreover, fn the mispetise 
tfi which I should exist as to the true and real cause and object of 
my sudden recal from the only place in the world where I am truly 
happy." 

Strangle to say, the same thought flashed into Mrs. Amershanci*s 
mind, as had just before startled and alarmed Jane. She thought 
it savoured of a marriage between the gallant and disagreeable of- 
ficer, and the sly, mischievous, and influential woman, whose ulte- 
rior object nobody, aware of the state of the case, oould doubt, and 
whose artfulness and insidiousness seemed exceedingly well cal- 
culated for its attainment. 
Little did the ladies anticipate the real motives of the colonel*'-^ 
\ little did Jane think that within an hour of her fervent hope, that 
I let what might happen, as to her father's refusal of his consent to a 
I lover favoured by her^ he would never force her to accept a lover 
I whose affections she could not reciprocate — a mandate so ominous 
' and .so awful as this brief letter would arrive. " Jane,'* said the 
matron, after a few moments consideration, **it strikes me that 
whether that odious woman, Smylar, is connected with this sum- 
mons or not, there must be a lover in the question — and I am not 
sorry for it." 

" Not sorry to lose mcP" said Jane; •' not sorry to have me tor- 
mented?" # 

♦* No, not a bit sorry, Jane," said Emma; "Jrou ought to be 
tormented a little, because, to return to the old subject, you delight 
in tormenting others; and, moreover, you dear conceited little 
lung, it will drive you into a determination about Miles Blacks 
Are." 

'- Miles Blackmore !" said Jane. ' ' What, Miles Bladtmore again P 
_jideed, indeed 1 shall be angry— yes, you need not look so much 
surprised, Emma— I shall be really, truly, and seriously angry if 
you ever make another allusion to the subject." 

'^ Hal hal" said Mrs. Amersham, '^ then is it indel^d more se- 
rious than I thought it. Angry are you ? Come, come, Jane, I 
own 1 am interested in his fate-^perhaps he has made me a conji'^ 
dante — donH break his heart — don't go before our ball." 
' ^^Emma," said Jane, looking infinitely more serious than she 
Usually did, *' do consider the reflection you cast upon my conduct, 
and even my character, by not only implying, but by charging me 
with deliberate coquetry and missishness in my conduct towards this 
man. Surely, surely, unless the world is much more wicked than I 
have yet learned to think it, a young woman, admiring genius when 
she finds it, and appreciating talent where it exists, may so far gra- 
tify an innocent, and not even questionable taste, by enjoying the 
conversation of the man whose intellectual qualities she respects 
and esteems. I do deny, Emma, solemnly deny, the existence of 
any feeling of regard towards Mr. Blackmore, which might not 
exist between us were he my brother. 1 plead guilty— positively 
gtiilty to liking him exceedingly, and being very happy in his so«- 
<nety, and even admiring him, if you will ; but as to love, if love be 
what the poets tell us of it, and about which, my dear mend, you 
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of cwn^y loiow a (treftt deal more thatt I do, I mik equal 
Kneerity, truth, and finnnesa, plead not guilty.^' 

*^ Well,'* iMud Mni» Ameraham, ^^I shall preKi you to no further 
eonfesaion i but 1 must, if you please, refer the history of your de^ 
IMurture to my excellent husband, who, I think, will agree with me, 
that an embargo must be laid upon you/' 

^^ That is out of the question/' said Jane. <^ Profiting by your 
good advice, and by that which probably is more effective, your 
good eMmple, I have learned obedience, and go I must* But if 
you love me* do what my father asks you to do*-*-^ up to town 
with me ; then I shall have your socieiiy^ your adviee, your sym^ 
puthy/' 

'' Tbat, dear child," said MrSi Amersham, '^is wholly out of the 
question ; our bouse is already half full, and we expect the Dum- 
tOBS and the Slaters, and half the country to come to us to-morrow, 

'^ Then must I wend my weary way alone," said Jane. 

^^ Well," said Mrs. Amersham, '^ as you are resolved^ I eannot 
deny that you are right ; whatever freak or fancy your father may 
have taken into his head^ it is, as you so properly sAy, your duty to 
obey ; therefore I must be silent ^ but when my dear George comes 
to know it, I am certain he will be furious ; and as for poor Miles 
Bladimore-^" 

^^Emma," interrupted Jane, odouring deeply, whether with 
eensciQusness, anger^ or any other feeling or passion, it is not for 
lit to determine — '' pray, pmp do not." 

The appeal so genuine, so earnest, and coming from a pair of 
Mps, to which the most eloquent beroine^describers would be 
puzxled to do justice, accompanied by a playful gesture of intimi- 
dation, silenced her companion, more especially as '^ dear George" 
and Mr. Miles Blackmore at that precise moment made their appear- 
ance. 

The moment the beaux were, informed of the gallant colonel's 
mandate, with the '^ nil reicribasj attamen ipsa veni^^ clause in the 
dispatch, they both, as must naturally be expected, burst into the 
loudest denunciation of the paternal tyranny. Mr. Amersham 
vowed that he would himself go up to town with Jane, and force her 
imperious parent to permit her to return-^a proposition which 
seemed by no means agreeable to his lady^wife, and infinitely less 
priataUe to Mr. Miles Blackmore. 

'^ No, no," said Jane, '^ rely upon it I am the best judge of what 
I ought to do. My father is, as you know, cross, petulant, and 
angry, and snubs me, and scolds me; thinks me a foolish girl, and 
eaUs me so ; charges me with being ill-tempered, and with all sorts 
of enormities \ but I am bound by the most sacred ties to filial obe- 
dience. Don't think I am preaching — I speak exactly what I feel-^ 
so go 1 must, dearest friends, and go I will." 

'^ And when to return. Miss Bruff ?" said Mr. Miles Blackmore, 
m a tonfe of greater earnestness than he was accustomed to assume. 

'^ Oh," said Jane," her heart full of anxiety and wretchedness as 
le the real object of her summons, ^^ 1 suppose in a day or two. 
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Most probably I shall be back for the ball, because papa canH want 
me to stay lot% in town.'' And then again her thoughts reverted 
to the hateful, dreaded degradation which she fancied her father 
muK be involved in, as she seriously dreaded his surrender to the 
~ jjlEinationsof the well-painted, black ringleted siren of his household. 
Jk girl like Jane Bruff, in a country-house, is like a bright star in 
^e firmament. A well-educated accomplished creature of her age, 
Sufficiently of the world to understand its usages, and so thoroughly 
well-bred as to be perfectly unaffected — showing by every word and 
action a disposition the most amiable, a general desire to please 
without the slightest effort or strain after popularity — kind and 
goodnatured to all, without difference or distinction — wholly di- 
vested of the absurd-squeamishness which under-bred misses think 
fine — ready at all times, and on all occasions, to join, frankly and 
freely, in whatever is going on, conscious of the purity of her own 
heart and mind, and equally confident in the genuine feeUngs of 
friendship and affection of those with whom she is associated — 
such a girl becomes essential and indispensable to the happiness and 
pleasure of such a circle. Where is there upon the face of the earth 
to be found a being so charming, so winning, so influential, as a 
young Englishwoman of this class and character. 

The moment it was known that the carriage had actually arrived, 
and that Jane Brufif was positively to leave the Amershams in the 
morning, a gloom fell over the evening circle; her gayest song 
sounded like. a dii^e; her sweetest smile, subdued by the thought 
of the morrow, was watched with painful interest by tnose who had 
scarcely approached her, till they were on the eve of losing her. 
Nor, amongst those who gazed upon her sweet countenance ( per- 
haps for the last time), was Miles Blackmore the least affected. 

To hearts that keenly feel, the most trifling incidents are some- 
times the most deeply affecting; and when the gentle, genuine Jane 
carefully covered up the harp 

«( She used to touch,** 

there was something in the doing it, that involved a leave-taking 
which brought tears into more eyes than those of one of the party. 

If Jane Brufif had not been by a thousand degrees as charming as 
she was, her very position in the world could not have failed to 
make her an object of deep and shrilling interest. It was once well 
said to me, by a most accomplished nobleman, whose personal and 
mental qualities could not fail to command the regard and esteem 
of men, and the admiration and affection of women, that, placed 
as he was in a enviable position in life, with high rank and largo 
fortune, he felt diffident of himself, and doubtful whether the fa* 
yourable reception he every where met with, from the belles of the 
season, arose from their appreciation of his personal quahfications, 
or the earldom and fortune Vhich he possessed. 

Certain it is, that Jane Bruffs father and Jane BrufTs fortune 
damped the ardour of several admirers, who, long before the period 
ofwnich we are now treating, would, as the dowaff^rs say, have 
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<*come forward." But love is careless of gold; and he that had 
nothing himself to offer, did not venture to aspire to the wealth of 
the heiress, assured of a rejection from the gallant dragon (not 
dragoon )'who watched, with the most assiduous care and vigilance, 
the golden apples he had gathered during his profitahle campaigns. 

How much happiness in this world is marred by some slight ob- 
stacle, which after all might, perhaps, by a little explanation, have 
been easily overcome. But as love is not mercenary, so is it timid; 
and the reeling which induced the noble earl just mentioned to 
doubt whether he was loved for himself alone, had sealed the lips of 
many a man who, poor himself, feared that our gentle Jane would 
think him an interested wooer. 

Of this class Mr. Miles Blackmore certainly was not one. As we 
have already heard, he 'Was a gentleman and a man of fortune. He 
certainly neither had a title nor the remotest expectation of one ; 
and as rank was a great point with Sandy BrufT, he might have met 
with a repulse. But — why not try ? If he loved Jane, we know 
she liked him. Why not, while yet her foot was on the threshold, 
prefer his suit? Why not avow himself? 

Jane was sufficiently aware of the temper of his mind to expect 
and even to dread the event. His manner was distrait. He was 
evidently agitated — excited. He begged her to sing once again 
the song he loved so much. She unhesitatingly complied — ^it was 
her nature to oblige. The words were of partmg — of a despond- 
ing lover. Still she repeated it firmly and steadily, although Mrs. 
Amersham's look was fixed upon her countenance. 

When it was ended, the party, except Miles Blackmore, were 
loud in their applauses. He rose from his chair, and walked to the 
windows which opened into the conservatory. He did not return 
for some time, and when he did, he looked pale and disturbed-— 
the very reverse of the picture of healthful gaiety, which till this 
evening his countenance had exhibited. 

A slight repast brought the evening's recreations to a close. No- 
body tasted any of the accustomed supper which, till to-night, had 
served to collect the guests about the sociable round table, and 
gave, as it were, the tone to playful conversation, and that agree- 
able sort of foolery which wisdom frowns at, as being '' very frivo- 
lous," and vulgarity condemns as being ^'exceedingly low. 

When Mrs. Amersham and Jane retired, a host of enquiries as- 
sailed the ears of the latter, as to when she was to go, — that is to 
say, if she must go ; and then came a discussion, somewhat ener- 
getic, as to the positive humanity of letting the paternal horses rest 
at least till after luncheon — if she got to town by dinner-time she 
would do quite well — the colonel could not expect her earlier ; and 
then what was the use of going sooner? and so on. During all 
these discussions and exclamations. Miles Blackmore stood in a dark 
recess of the hall, watching the charming girl, who {why^ after her 
ingenuous declaration of perfect indifference about him to Mrs. 
Amersham, we could not, if we did not know something*about what 
girls are made of, guess) was excessively surprised to miss the said 
Miles Blackmore from the little circle of petitioners who were so 
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earnest in praying her not to go aiK^ay imaiediately after breakr- 
fast. 

Miles Blackmore waited till she had given her oonsent to stay ; and 
after all the rest of the party had shaken hands with her, he came 
forth and took his leave, sliaking hands with her too. He might 
have pressed the hand he took. If he did, the pressure certainly 
was not returned. But markl — she is not to go till after luncheon* 



CHAPTER IV. 

(< Wbll, Smjriar,*' said Colonel Alexander Bruff to his Cireeaa 
!Sey ^^ Jenny will be home to-dav — eh? She does not think, per- 
haps, what we have got in store for heri She is a foolish, poloag, 
^blushing thing, with no more idea of the world than a babby/' 

^'I am not quite so sure of that, colonel,'' said Mrs. Sm^lar, 
^* Miss Jane is quiet and gentle in manner and behaviour, 'specially 
before you »• but I have seen a good deal of the world one way and 
another, and I think those meek young ladies before company, are 
not always the steadiest. You know the proverb, colonel, * the 
deepest stream runs quietest.' " 

'' That'll do— that'll do," said the colonel; ''therefore^ and in 
that case, the sooner we settle her the better-^that is, if George 
will take her. Who knows? It doesn't strike me that she is likely 
to catch manv people. She is so shy — so silly— ^so—^h— not a 
word to say, Smylar." 

^^ You know her less than any body," said Smylar, ^' If you 
only could hear how she talks to me^ when you are away, yoti 
wouldn't think it was the same person. Somehow, colonel, 1 don't 
know what you have done, or how you have frightened her, but 
she is afraid of you. Jhe minute you go, she becomes what I 
should call unstarched. Just the same as a lady I once lived with, 
whose husband was as jealous a green-^yed monster as ever lived. 
When he was present, there she sat, poor thing, bolt upright, like 
a maypole in muslin, with downcast eyes and screwed-up mouth, 
whico, as the saying goes, was made to look as if butter wouldn't 
melt in it. The moment my master retired, the ice thawed; 
smiles lighted up her intelligent countenance, and she seemed per* 
fectly at her ease, just as if she had got rid of the nightmare." 

^'That'll do, Mrs. Smylar," said the colonel. '' So you compare 
me with a nightmare, en ?" 

' ^ On the contrary, sir," said Mrs. Smylar, ^ ^ if the newspapers speak 
truly, you are more likely soon to become a Knight Commander." 

'« That'll do— that'll do," said Bruff, '' I beheve the newspapers 
are right, and you are deuced sharp and quick, and know the world 
a great deal more than I do — upon my life I think «o-^*and I am 
sure you know more of the dbaracter and disposition of my child 
than 1 do-^eh P She is all sbamabram and humbug before me-«HM 
meek and so modest and so mild — and then, as you say^ when aty 
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%Mk i!l mn^, mSdttH aWay like a bird^Iai^pet in £1 cheity-ti"^^, 
iAd do^ irhdt slhe calls thinking for herself/^ 

•' That's tfue enough," said Smylar. 

•* Why doii't you sit down, SriayW ?" said the colonel. 

"Why sir, I— pet^haps--" 

" Dd as 1 dt^fei* you, 8taylar^-who cares If they do cdtiie in ?^' 
3ai(l the <5oloild. '• HavenH I a right to do as I like in my owti 
hOtis^? BesidtJS, ydu must obey orders; so down with you.'^ Mrs. 
Bmylaf ideated herself. 

** That'll do-^thAt'i d(J,** said the dolofiel. «* Now go on— yoii 
mte saying SoWethitig abOilt Jenny's thinking for herself." 

" I was, colonel," said Mrs. Smylar, '*and perhaps If you don't 
^efciHe A Bttle ot yoiir AUthdHty shortly, she may choose for her- 
self, and then there would be a pretty business !" 

" Biisitiess^busiiiess, do you call itP*' said the colonel. ''I'd 
mit dfif h(^ legs if she dared to think of snch a thing." 

*' If you did, colonel," said Mrs Smylar, "she would emulate the 
herd^ dtibnt Cloth, and fidit iipoti hei» stumps.'' 

*« That'll do-^that'U do, Smylar," said the colonel, tickled et- 
eeedlitgly by the facetious, yet as he thought complimentary allusion 
to military VttlOur, •* Fd be bound for it she Would ; but she couldn't 
116 Well tun ftWay." 

•♦I think, colonel,** continued the insinuating sireri, *'that the 
emif^ you h&vc adopted is the very wisest in the world. What 
e&n she Want nioi^e, than a finished gentleman, with a fine person 
fthd i title. To be sure baronetcies are not much nowadays. Why 
colonel, you buy your candles of one baronet ; you have left off 
dealing for your writing-paper with another *, you have quarrelled 
Irtth ydur brewer for buying his drugs from a third ; and you have 
in your gin for the servant's hall from a fourth : so being .my lady 
In that way isn't much." 

"That'll do,'' said the colonel, ''you have hit the mark, but 
tofep that to youtself J things always find their level. Grindle.is a 
baronet Of l682^^thatMl dO — 'gad you see things in a minute. What 
do you think of the fact, Smylar, that the same appellation which 
devolves upon a herO who has risked his life a hundred times over, 
is covered with wounds, and has lost a limb or two in the service 
of hi^ eonntry, H neither more nor less, better nor worse, than 
that bestowea upon a lottery-offlce-keeper, or a mad-house-keeper, 
Or any shopkeeper yoU like, who happens to go up to court with an 
addreiss upon some auspieiOus occasion as it is called — the only 
eampaign in which he has ever engaged being a march from Guild- 
hall to St James's P" 

'*I don't Wonder at your indignation," said the accomm^aling 
Smylar; •'there should be some dlstinetion made in the title which, 
IBA I began by iSaying, puts the oldest baronet upon a footing, at 
least in a newspaper paragraph, with the last beknighted booby of 
the ta^ae and bobtail." 

** Tnatil do. Smylar,'* said the eolonet, '• and it is .all very well 
hew, sttU^ and tiled as we masons say. But don't indulge in this 
iioH of talk to Jenny. My idea \u that the match is a great one for 
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VTi PfirflP^*^*^ her to it, by all means, my dear Smylar— paint 
nrnriirin> firinrflr perfection — you have never seen him — ^but that 
donH matter — ^when you are zealous I know your power to be ser- 
viceable to us. He is £air, with curly hair, and a long nose — ^that 
will guide you as to how to describe his features. His figure is un- 
common genteel, and if I had him at drill for a fortnight I could set 
him up remarkably well. But never mind his face or his figure — - 
talk of his fortune, his place and station, and instead of running 
down the baronetcy, make it out as a title of nobility. Why, when 
carriages are called up, Lady Grindle, the baronet's wife, sounds as 
well as Lady Stonehenge, the oldest countess extant. In fact, 
Smylar* I rely upon you entirely." 

'' Bin, sir," said Smykr, '^ suppose she should have anticipated 
you^^choice ?" 

jlXlanU — can't have done any such thing," said the coloneL 

low should she ?— never could have dreamt of it — ^never dreamt 

i myself three days ago." 

'^ You misunderstand me," said Smylar, '^ I don*t mean that she 
has anticipated your choice of this particular lover ; but suppose 
she should have anticipated your choice by having, as I ventured 
just now to fancy possible, given her heart to somebody else?" 

*'Her heart," said the colonel, "what's thati' Give her heart 
without my leave and licence? that'll do — that'll do, Smylar — you 
are getting silly. No, no, she hasn't spirit enough to be disobe- 
dient; and if she had, what then ? She may give her heart, as you 
call it, and a pretty gift it would be. Her hand holds the money, 
Smylar, and that she cannot give without my consent. So now no 
tampering ww her, or asking her questions, or hearing any of her 
nonsense. [iShe is to marry George Grindle. She knows nearly as 
much of him at this minute as I do. Persuade her that he is a an 
Adoni?, and convince her that he is a very great man — soothe her 
with promises of my afTection beyond measure if she gives in to the 
scbeme,and alarmher with threats of my severest anger if she resists." 

" It would be much easier for me to do all this if I had seen Mr. 
Grindle myself," said Mrs. Smylar, who seemed to think that she 
might as well make friends with the affianced husband, since such 
he appeared to be. 

" Oh," said the colonel, '' you'll see enough of him soon : he is 
to dine here on Monday with his father; quite an unexpected 
meeting for Jane ; and before that, the less you say the bet£er on 
the subject — indeed nothing will be best. She will merely receive 
them as ordinary visitors, and you can take the opportumty of ac- 
quainting yourself with the personal qualities of the young heir — ^a 
niighty fine gentleman, as I think, although I must say 1 was not in 
his dBmpany more than ten minutes, yesterday afternoon." 

'^ 1 understand, colonel," said Mrs. Smylar, " I am not to know 
why Miss Jane has been sent for — that is right — because, while she 
is at dinner with you, I can avail myself of the opportunity of talk- 
ing with Miss Harris, her maid, who, ten to one, under the influ- 
ence of my kindness, in giving her coffee and a chasse in my room, 
will let out some little history of the proceedings at Mrs. Amer- 
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siiam^s, from which I can gather the state of our young lady's 
feelings and prepossessions connected with the party there. Of 
the resuk, colonel, of course you will he informed." 

'' That'll do— that'll do," said the colonel. ** Come, come, 
Smylar, one glass of good claret will do you no harm, and I am so 
seldom at home that when I am, it is absolutely necessary you 
should help me to finish my bottle." 
" But suppose, colonel — " 

" That'll do— that'll do," said Sandy, ** who cares what people 
suppose — eh?" 

*' No, colonel, of course to you it is nothing," said Mrs. Smylar, 
" but I — I, you know, have nothing but my character to live upon, 
and really the constant apprehension which I labour under, lest it 
should seem that I am too much in your confidence, and too con- 
stantly with you — ^" 

*' That'll do," said the colonel, " finish your wine and go, and 
mind what I have said^all will be right if Jenny marries this man 
—it will settle her and make 7/2^ happy ; but if it fails — if she refuses, 
she shall see how an angry and injured father can act." 

" Trust to me, colonel," said Mrs. &mylar, '' to do my best to 
forward your excellent paternal intentions ; only consider that I 
do run a risk in putting myself so forward, and the first people of 
your acquaintance to find fault would be those Amershams, of 
whom Jane is so fond." 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the free-and-easy manner, in 
which Mrs. Smylar talked to the colonel of '^ Jane," and the 
*' Amershams ;" but it may be as well to notice it, lest the style 
might be supposed to be that of the narrator rather thian the '^ per- 
former." 

" That'll do — ^that'll do," said the colonel, ** never mind them — 
you remain faithful to my interests in this affair, as you have in all 
others, and you may snap your fingers at my dear friends, the 
Amershams, and at all my other dear friends; and if you catch 
them in a conspiracy to thwart me, and if they succeed. Miss Jenny 
will go the same way." 

Here, at the suggestion of Mrs. Smylar, the conference ended ; 
and after her departure, the gallant and disagreeable colond rang 
his bell for coffee, which was accordingly brought; and nobody, 
from the appearanse of the distinguished officer, would have ima- 
gined it possible that any dialogue, like that which has just been 
detailed, had occurred m the sanctum in which he had dined 
(Smylar having with her intuitive caution and prevoyance rinsed 
the glass from which she had sipped her chateau inarg6t), had it 
not unfortunately happened i€hat a small patch of court-plaster 
which had entered the ro^ on Smylar's upper lip, made its ap- 
pearance when the butler brought in the coffee, upon the under 
lip of the gallant colonel ; an exchange which, however remark- 
able, possessed certainly more of a civil than a military character. 
Whatever the cause might have been, the circumstances had no 
effect upon the servant, who did his duty and retired. 
And now what was the colonel to do, in order to kill time, as he 
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s^ ; a t\m^ tl)e mo»t desirable, no d^ubt, tp a vetenmi who fiirii 
the old gentleman with tbe fpreloc]c (or ap the worthy Mrs. Ramr. 
bottom calls it, firelock), rym^ipg away so ei^peediagiy fast as ha 
proverbially does rup, and still tl^e faster fis \k^ n^ars the bottom of 
1^8 hill P Should he go to the DQldniin pT-r-a worthy, ^KaeUeptaiisQ*- 
ciation, as every hody»)(ppws, but ^t which evemng saciety ii 
scarce. In fact, it is an established truth, tbftt wher^ there is na 
play — not what the world calls gaming, but eapd-playjuiw-i nobody 
can expect ^ evening muni^ at A plub» M the Uoldrum, the 
coffee-room (as the dining-room of a club is universally caUad, U 
b^ing the room in whioh, f xpept as fi tlUl to one's diniier, coffee 
is never tal^pn) was ^y tap o'clock i^t night as dftrk im Erebus, and 
as still ^nd gloomy as if Tr^pbopius wep^ houaa^itaward of the ats 
tablishmept -, the waiters l>eipg iqstrupt^ to diminish (foraaonoHiy^a 
sake) the number of lamps by which it was earlier in the day eQ« 
lightened, at th^ rat^ of from six tQ one^^thHS reduiring any kind 
of refreshment which after a prescribed hour ia the afternoon laighl 
be required by members who venture t^ dine late or sup early, i^ 
a mere matter of taste s^ud feeling-rr-Qcuiar demonstration being 
wholly out of the question \ mnajti to the disparfig^inenty as a pun- 
ster would s^y, of the ancient proverb (s^mawhut musty) teudaing 
the adv^nt^ge of (i^ht supp^r^- 

The Doldrum, however, possessed All the advuntagep of finf 
rooms, and everything else that should seem tei eonduoe to iQoi%- 

Eilitv and that iaterestiiig exchange of sentiment and opinion, and 
11 that sort pf thing, which Ux people who are mk and sentimental, 
nd have nqne of the f^res fmd worries af every day life to annoy 
fmd agiute them, is i)q doubt eKpeedingly aireeAble* But nehv 
I dead solemn silence prevailed throughout the rooms in the evaar 
ng| und the olyeets most prpb^bly presented to view were^--one 
nan dozing over a houY at. the side of pae fireplaea, another map 
ast asleep over another hoolf at another fireplaee \ two men 
equally lost in slumber, pne on either side of a tiible (the books 
paving fallep frqm their h^pds), and another gentleman awake, 
turning over a file of last month's newspapers. 

In the library, the same dead solemn stillness reigned. There, 
at the farthest possible distance from each other, sat the bittereat 
enemies, advocates of two different systems, culling extracts from 
huge volumes till their eyes ached, each unconseious qf the ol^eat 
of bis fellow Poldrumite ;^r^oi)e, be that had the worst of it, mit- 
bibing, regardless pf expense, a glass of cold water ; and he thiU 
WQ^ld probably eventually triumph in the eontest, having dia^ 
bursed sixpence for a cup of tea (toast, butter, sugar, eream, etc*) 
which "by dint of enterprising speculation) ^nd 4 small jug of hot 
Wfiter, he had diluted into two* 
Tfi^e l^te Lord Pudley, whose superior qualities ef mind, an^ 
f / ppwers of expressing bis thoughts, were overlaid and lost by a 
V manner in society whieh g^ve him an airof fnvolity and even weak- 
ness, but which proved too tmly (as those who best knew hini, 
always thought and feared) a ponstitutienal malady, under whieh 
he %i last sunk ; in one qf his lettera to hia moat«esiMnad and 
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Mghly-gifted friend, the Bishop of Llandaff, describes the Alfred 
club — a club which some quarter of a century since, clubs being at 
that time (at least the Alfred class of clubs) rarities, was much dis^ 
tfn^isfaed — ^in these words. 

** I am glad you mean to come into the Alfred this time. We 
are the most abused and most envied, most laughed at and most 
canvassed society, that I know of, and we deserve neither the one 
nor the other distinction. The club is not so great a resource as 
many respectable persons believe, nor are we by any means such 
quizzes or such bores as the wags pretend. I have passed many 
quiet ocmfartable hours there. 1 perhaps have notbeen very mucft 
amused, but I never was in the smallest degree annoyed.** 

This negative pfaise might justly have been appropriated to the 
Doldrum, only that as the numbers of the Doldrum exceeded con- 
siderably those of the Alfred (or, as *' the wags" called it, the 
" half-read"), the bores naturally bore an equal proportion to the 
community, and were consequently more numerous. To Sandy 
Bruff, who himself was Princeps Boreorum, there could be little 
attraction at the Doldrum. Still, when a man is about to take a 
deciding step in his family affairs, and has not within him the 
quality of thinking matters over by himself^ the very consideration 
of the subject makes him restless *, and so the colonel rang the bell| 
imparted the intention to his servant of walking forth, and having 
enveloped himself in his clohk, began his march on foot, because 
exercise was sure to do him good. 

During his progress towards the club, what was Mrs. Smylar 
about?*— not bodily but mentally — ^what were her vi^ws and 
opinions touching the proposed alliance between Miss Bruff—*' our 
Jane,^ a^ she permitted herself, or rather was permitted by the 
colonel to call her — and the elder son of the baronet? It does 
not appear possible for up yet to divine. She has admitted that she 
proposes to examine and cross<^examine Miss Harris, as to (he state 
of her young ladVs heart, and take measures in accordance with 
the knowMge she derives from the process of extraction; but 
neither we, nor the gallant and disagreeable colonel, can be at aU 
prepared for the course which she may propose to adopt when she 
nas gained her information. One thing ought, however, to be kept 
onstantly in mind : the object nearest and dearest the heart of 
bis designing woman ; which was, as we must all be aware by this 
Itime, to become, cQute qui coute (or, as the people liberally tran&- 
f late % bv hook or by crook), Mrs. Colonel Bruff. 

Establishing this as the fact, the only doubt as to Mrs. Smylar^f 
future conduct arises on the question as to what she may consider 
the likeliest means of achieving her great end, or rather her great 
beginning, as far as the stage of real life is concerned. If ever 
there 4ia exist a Mr. Smylar, he had long since been called to his 
fathers; but those who remembered our dapper housekeeper in her 
bloom, recollected little more than her transition to Mistress Smylar 
firom Miss Stote-^-a change which, as the scandal of a provincial 
greenroom went, occurred almost imperceptibly, just previous to 
her paying a month^s visit to her aunt twenty miles off, from 
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which she returned considerably reduced by the illness under which 
she had laboured, but from which she eventually recovered. 

That this vivacious gentlewoman would be at all scrupulous or 

delicate in her proceedings, nobody can expect. In flattering 

iSandy to the highest pitch of fulsomeness, she felt certain of 

I success. The language of deference and approbation amounting 

I almost to admiration, was as agreeable as it was strange to his 

fears; he grew happy on her praise, and looking back upon his 

I past Ufe, began to think either that the rest of the world were 

I vastlv inferior to Mrs. Smylar, in the perception and appreciation 

I of talent, or that his own qualities, like those of wine, had improved 

I proportionably with his age. 

' Swift sets down flattery as an instance of ill manners ; because, 
if you flatter all the company, you please none ; if you flatter only 
one or two, you affront the rest. The flattery with which Mrs. 
VSmylar had won the affections of Colonel BrulT, was not obnoxious 
yfo these objections — it could never be practised except when they 
/were tete-a-tete . Besides, it must be confessed that the moppet 
had tact ; and in all her advances towards the heart of the hero, 
she proved herself an exceedingly skilful engineer. Nothing offen- 
sive — nothing ludicrous — nothing positively unswallowable, was 
presented to his appetite for laudation ; her respect and admiration 
were implied rather than expressed ; she carried on her works 
cautiously and systematically, forming her parallels, and advancing 
her trenches, under cover of a battery of two eyes, which she 
never intended should slacken their fire, till she considered the 
breach in the colonePs heart practicable. 

But meanwhile, perhaps, we ought to cast a look towards Jane. 
The morning has already dawned, the bright sun is high, and the 
sweet birds are singing round her window as if in mockery of her 
sorrow — ^at least so she felt it. The very fact of quitting a house 
which was more to her than home, would at any time have caused 
her a pang ; but upon this occasion her tod-justly formed suspicions 
that something more than ordinarily trying was at hand, excited, 
beyond the negative feeling of not liking to quit the Amershams, 
a positive dread of proceeding to town. Still the course was 
straight and plain — a duty was to be performed, and performed it 
must, it should be. 

And now that we are invisibly present in her dressing-room, 

and unsuspectedly possessed of her inmost thoughts, let us see 

whether, in all the regrets she endured, or rather in the one great 

regret which oppressed her, the separation from Miles Blackmore 

had any share? We are now in her confidence, although she 

thinks alone, or even speaks to herselL The answer is "Yes" — 

but only in the degree to which she has already confessed and 

admitted to Emma Amersham. Jane was all eandour — all truth ; 

and if she had felt more than a friendly affection for Blackmore, 

i why should she conceal the truth from Emma Amersham ? — then 

; why make the distinction, the remarkable distinction in her manner 

* towards him — ^a distinction ''with a difference" from that whic]^ 

' she observed towards every other mai^ of t&e party? 
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Why should we doubt that it was the result of an anxiety to 
prevent his pursuing what she felt would be an unavailing course, 
and to discourage (which ^he might have apprehended) a declaration 
that, according to the rules of society, must have abruptly ter^ 
minated their agreeable friendly intercourse. 

There might have been some other reason. Whether there 
were or not, it would be hypocrisy to deny that when Jane BrufI 
left her room, it was not with her usual mildness and calmness; 
nor did she complete her journey down stairs towards the breakfast- 
parlour, until she had ascertained, by the sound of voices, that 
several of the party had assembled there, and that there was no 
chance of finding herself tSte-a-tete with Mr. Miles Blackmore. 

There are certain persons in what is called the world, who are 
distinguished as lions : gentlemen afflicted by what those who are 
secure from the infliction consider enviable — notoriety ; a sort of 
celebrity in a small way, which has rendered their names familiar 
to the public, and who are talked of by every body, as if every body 
was their friend, and to whose patronymics nobody would any 
more think of prefixing the word Mister, than they would of calling 
Julius Caesar, General Caesar, or of speaking of our common parent 
as Mr. Adam. Of these '*' lions,'^ as they are called, it is the mshion 
for ladies of ^moderate minds, and second-rate manners, to affect 
to be '^dreadfully afraid.'' One lion is so satirical, another lion is 
so exceedingly refined, and a third lion draws such dreadful cari- 
catures; and so on in their several degrees. — Jane Bruff, like 
Spenser's Una in all her purity and naturalness (as the cockneys 
call it), was not a lion-dreader, nor, indeed, was Miles 61ackm«re 
a lion ; but still there was about the otherwise attractive Miles 
something repellant as regarded Jenny. Yet that she did like him 
we know — ^we have heard what she said about him — ^we are bound 
to believe her ; and so for the present, to use the significant phrase- 
ology of her gallant and unpleasant parent, ''that'll do." 

Jane ate nothing at breakfast — the want of appetite seemed 
infectious — Amersham alone threw in provision for the day with 
his usual alacrity and resolution. All the rest of the party partook 
inore or less of the universal. regret at Jane's abstraction — departure 
it could scarcely be called. 

During the ill-relished meal, Mr^. Amersham, who, as mistress 
of the house, had established her seat with her back to the huge 
window, through which the whole blaze of the bright sunshine 

toured upon the rest of the party, was scarcely less agitated and 
uttered than Jane had been when she quitted her room. Know- 
ing, as she pretty well did, the character of Colonel Bruff, and ap- 
preciating equally with his daughter the inflexibility of his paternal 
temper, and almost as much dreading the anger which she was sure 
he would feel and fulminate upon her, if Jenny's acquaintapce with 
Miles Blackmore should that day wind up with some serious result 
(althou^ in discussing the subject with her, she had expressed her 
real and genuine opinion of his merits), she was kept in a continued 
and continuous flutter,which was not a little excited by an observa- 
tion of Amersham's,, after they had retired the previous eveping, 
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who (in reply to a half-doubt aod half^nterpogatoi^ of hers, ex- 
pressed to him as to the oharaeter of Blaektnore's feelings toward^ 
Jane, and Jane's towards him) deelared (hat knowing Bruff as ha 
did, he wouldnH have such a thing happen in his house for the 
world. 

Having very frequently expressed an opinion upon the inevitable 
^auokenie and unsoeiahility at breakfast, and the absolute neeesrity 
for soUtude to make it a eomfortable meal, I do not intend here td* 
enlarge upon the discomforts of the present party \ but it may be 
just and right to say, that of all the disagreeable exhibitions of the 
sort, the one in question was the most unpleasant, Mrs. Amep- 
sham could not divest herself of the belief that a dSn&uement must 
take place before Jane's departure. Jane felt that she was watched 
by her dear friend ; and Amersham having been put on the qui^B 
by his ^^ better half,'' took especial care to beckon Miles Blackmore 
to his side, in order to prevent any approach to such a result, and 
assiduously kept him in earnest conversation — at least as far as hhi 
own earnestness was concerned — on the subject of a trout of the 
most respectable character and appearance, which had been seen 
the day before by one of the keepers, and which Amersham re- 
commended to the special notice and immeeHaie atteption of hlf 
sporting friend. 

The contrarieties and contradictions which exist in the best regu- 
lated minds of the best bred and best educated women, are very ex- 
traor(iinary. The declaration of her feelings towards Miles Blacls^ 
more, which Jane had made the'd^ before to her friend and 
hostess, was plain, true, and sincere. We know that whatever had 
been the reason of her unwillingness to be left alone ^th him, or in^ 
^eed to encourage his particular attention or conversation, it was as 
strong as ever it had been when she came down to breakfast ; and yet 
she was surprised— aye, and disappointed too — ^to find him late in 
making his appearance at table, and, when he did arrive, to ^ee 
him sealed far from her^ and engaged at the side of Amersham ii| 
the pisbatory conversation which we have just noticed. 

It certainly appeared strange, that Miles Blackmore seemed — ^and* 
If he were acting, he did it remarkably well — to be entirely occu- 

Ined with the subject proposed to him, and did, what no man in 
ove, unless strategically, would or could do ; namely, talk of what 
his proceedings would be about the trout the next day, if he did not 
succeed in haling him out after break&st — the one event involvin;^ 
the period of Jane's departure, and the other pointing to a timi 
when she wopld be gone. 

Amersham took great praise to himself for the way in which he 
was *' playing" his friend; but Mrs. Amersham felt convinced that 
lihe had been all along right with regard to Jape^S partiality, froni 
patching the result of his suecess in en^rQssin^ to himself ail Blad^- 
mqre's converjiation. 

The breakfast-party broke up ; and while the members of it were 
standing in groups listlessly waiting for some ** start," and Mrs. 
Amersham and Jane were agreeing to have an hom*9^ cause to them- 
selves before luncheon, Amersham and Hiwkmore came up to her. 
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lN>tb 4i¥}dffil}y pr^parrt for a Ufew^, Jane was agitated, A« 
lOftFC^Iy loiew wby.^' My 4aar Jane,^' said Amepthamy ^«you are, I 
suppose, resolved to leave us to-day ?" 
MO{i 1 Oi^^d as fate,'' md Jaae. 

*( ) fefil tbftt I ought not to murmiir at your decisioii,^- said Amer^ 
abam, ^'^ipee it isfouaded upon your own good iudgment; but asi^ 
nwit ^ fiiP) I bate leavetaicing even for a few aays, to which our 
l^ pf you wiilf 1 hope, be limited ; and so Bladcmore (who synk> 
pa4hizes with we ) and I have agreed to make our parting condi» 
liopAlnrrthat is to say, we are going down to the river to looli aftep 
a triHity which is honouring us with a visit, and if we can be back 
by luo^eoa-time we will \ if not, we will shake bands and say good 
kjfP, pow." 

J\m^ wa# $tf)inetbing so odd, so hurried, and so abmpt in 
Am^raham's manner, that Jane was quite startled by it. This A# 
saw and added, — '* Because by this condition we have to look fom 
wrd to 9ftyipg good bye again, an d if not-r^" 

-rrr^'l a^e/' said Jane, r^overing herself, ^^I understand what 
you meaor-^it is not a positive leavetaking-^j accept the offer) and 
so food bye« -- 

('Good bye, Miss Brufif,'^ said Miles Blackmore, extending his 
bapdy wbidb sba unaffeetedly took. ^^ I dare say we $haH be badi 
bfJwavowgo.'- 

^' I think not," said Jane, colouring with something like anjfer 
»t tb^ Quiel arrangoment of the affait* i (^ for I believe neither you 
PfMP Itfr* Ajpersbam «ver ei|t luneheon. -^ 

MQhT' said Emma^ eonstming Janets animation into a ^' proof 
as stPOQg m holy writ" of the Justice of all her suspidons, ^^they 
will ba haekf my' dear girlnmif Mr. Blackmore is not gallant enough 
to be in time to make lus uckeux, I am sure my husband is.'^ 

Amorabam looked rather erossr-rsBUekmore rather foolish i how- 
fmfj tho mutufd handnihakuig was repeated, and the sportsmen 
t^ok their leave. 

)t would probably he unfair, even if it were possible, to detail the 
di^Qguo wbieb took pbioe hetween Mrs. Amersham and Miss Bruflf, 
ip tb<l boudoir of the former. The tone ef the '^ matron,^' however, 
was much less austere than that of the maiden ; for although she 
%dvooatod obedience to the colonel in all reasonable measures, she 
witb aqmd force and energy depreeated a complete subjection to 
Ui wiUt provided his commands involved any thing like the endu- 
rance of Mrs. Smylar^s continuance in the same house with hid 
^ dam^tOf 9 hi the capacity of mothers-in-law \ and it was to this point 
^Ihe lliougbis of both la<fies were directed ) Jane herself being eon- 
f wious ^t no human being of their not very extensive acquaintanoe 
' fould have been selected by her father as a suitable match for her. 
Mid most assuredly never suspecting that she was tq be disposed of, 
ii tho way of bargain and barter, to a man whom she had never 
WOUt and wboae name she had never heard ; or, indeed, thinking 
that a map eould be found, in the sphere of gentlemen, who would 
be iadueed to accept such a condition himself. 
SmPi too (tton, indeed, aa we know, were all these doubts des- 
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tined to be dispelled, and poor Jane doomed to the infliction ^f a 
hateful lover; a calanuty which she so specially and sensitively 
dreaded. 

Time flew — ^luncheon came, and was not eaten — neither Amer- 
sham norBlackmore made his appearance — ^the clock struck two — 
punctual to the moment, the colonel's carriage, drawn by a pair of 
veteran horses, of which he was so chary and careful that Mrs. 
Amersham had nicknamed them Sugar and Spice, was drawn to the 
door. Miss Harris was already in the rumble, which had been es- 
pecially fixed to the rear of the vehicle, for the joint accommodation 
of herself and a man-servant, — an association which in all proba- 
bility might lead to a premature development of the colonel's pro- 
posed proceedings — that is to say, if Mrs, Smylftr had^condescended 
to impart the secret to the colonel's own man, who was supposed 
to, be in her confidence, and fully aware of her influence over his 
mastei;>— --'""■■^-v 

the read er thffl cs with Mrs. Amersham and Mr. Blackmore, ho 
wjll7pe?^aj5^n6rbe displeased at being spared a description of the 
sweet yet sorrowful separation of our heroine — if so she must be — 
from her affectionate friends. A few minutes over, and the family 
coach was moving at a reasonable old fashioned pace through the 
grounds — park it could not be called ; and in lesis than half an hour 
Jane found herself on the high-road to London, her heart beating 
and her head aching. 

Just as the carriage was ascending a small hill, which commanded 
a view of the meads through which the pretty rippling river Yarrell 
runs, she caught sight of Amersham and Blackmore, attended by a 
keeper and a boy or two, all intent on the sport. She fixed her 
eyes upon them, as the last objects of interest which were likely to 
present themselves to her on her road homewards. One of the 
boys had turned and seen the carriage ; he mentioned the fact, and 
Amersham and his friend instantly saluted the departing fair one. 
Amersham waved his hat gaily in the air, as if cheering and encou- 
raging her. Blackmore bowed more quietly, and then stood im- 
movable by the side of his friend, till a turn in the road put an end 
to the scene. Jane threw herself back in the carriage and w^t 
— poor thing 1 

Meanwhile Colonel Bruff and Sir George were by no metins in- 
active in arranging matters connected with their notable project, 
and^ indeed, the more disclosures they mutually made, the more 
thev appeared pleased with the prospect before them. 

Cne person of the party, to do him justice, seemed rather to 
quail at the awful responsibility, as he before called it, in which the 
perfection of the arrangement must necessarily involve him. That 
person was the herp of the drama. But his mther, who was even 
more perilously placed by his favourite son's indiscretions and em- 
barrassments than the son himself, repeated all the argum^oits he 
had previously advanced, in order to convince him how essential, 
not only to his respectability and position, but, in fact, tohisexis- 
tisnce, the matrimonial measure was ; although George could noi^ 
as be said, make up his mind at a moment's notice, nor^ indeed, 
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finally pledge himsdf to the completion of the scheme, until he had 
seen the lady ; adding, with a kind of confident anticipation to ^^ the 
governor,'' '^ Nor, perhaps, till she has seen me would she he more 
wiUing." 

"You are mighty particular," said " the governor," "as far as 
you yourself are concerned, and extremely punctilious as regards 
the girl ; hut just Usten to reason. Our position is desperate. Bruff 
is a blockhead. Manage Mm — and he — ^and he is positive upon the 
point-r-will manage his daughter. See her, of course, you will. 
See you, will she; for, having sent, for her up from the country, 
we are invited to dine with him on Monday." 

* ' Monday ?" said George, * ' rather short notice. To be sure the 
season is wearing out; but the idea of an eight-and-forty hours' in- 
vitation, governor, except for a fight, seems short. I hope some- 
body else will be there— ^h ?" 

' ' I foresaw your disUke to the tite-h^tete system," said Sir George, 

and in order to break through the foAiality, and to set you off 
^ ell, I got him to invite your brother Frank." 

"My Aa/^brother, governor, if you please," said George. 

Well, that is something; — ^but will he go?" 

" He has promised," said Sir George, 
* "And will fulfil hia promise," said the son, " unless Mrs. Blueskin, 
or professor Tarradiddle, or the marvellous Dr. Bobblewobble, 
happens to invite him to some delightful party at which wonders 
are to be exhibited, tigers to be shown, or mummies unrolled; and 
ti^eif there will be no getting him ; and I should like to have some- 
body on my staff just to break the ice, and keep the thing going — 
eh, governor ?" 

" I am sure he will go," said Sir George. "Upon his principle 
of what he calls morality, and from a feeUng of fraternal affection, 
he would wish to go — just to see how you were about to dispose of 
yonr frail tenement, as he calls it; and mark me, George, if he does 
go, the chances are that he will say grace before dinner." 

"I should like, governor, to tell you something," said George, 
^^ something connected with this business, which hangs a little on 
2iy mind." 

"By Jove, George," said the juvenile parent, "I really don't 
know what you need hesitate to tell me. We live, I think, like 
friends. You have your indiscretions — I have mine. I assure you 
I am exceedingly merciful, and if you don't — " 

" Trust me, governor," interrupted George. "I know what 
you mean. Be quite at your ease on that subject—- every man his 
own range. No, no, that s not it — but 1 have — bl particular feeling 
towards a particular person." 

" No news to me^ George," said the worthy baronet; " the bow- 
mndow at White's commands enough of town, to show up young 
gentlemen even more cautious than you are ; besides, that affair has 
been a secret with me these two years." 

<« Well, governor, that's the bore;" said George, "one cannot 
get rid of that sort of attraction at a moment's notice." 
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. *< CbHH one?'' said Sir Geotgfi^ fttisiflg bis ^ycil^fOWi id k jj^ttAc 
elevation, and taking a btige pinch of snuff. * ' Oh I'' 
j«^ ^^ I must do something in the Way of {settlement/' said Gfdf^; 
> annuity, eh?" 

<' That tvill all oeme ad A iftatte^ Of ^dtifsfe,*^ MA Sir George, 
•' when you have got it." 

" True," said George, *« e^ nihUb nihUp^ihsiVn It." 

'' If she is a reasonable pefrsofi, she'll Wait the eteilt," Uttid Sir 
George^ '^ if she is not^«^" 

'' Ahi" laid George i '' bnt «he l^^^^he ii Reasonable, dlld What 
is so remarkably uncomfortable^ is eieeedlfigly attacihed to me.^* 

<« Any results, George ?" said the baronet; 

'^ Why, gotentor^" toid George, ''I istippose tbii im th« time to 
be eandid-'^here i« one^ a little thing With flaxoh hair, i^ieh she 
(j&lls *a Dledsre^'S. bov " 

«« Well," said Sir George^ *' all that ihniit b^ takOh <^feof-^6nly 
toothing of the sort oan fc done, till you have actually theth^atis of 
doing it." 

«' No," said George^ ''but it seetns odd^sounds odd eveu to the 
girl herself, that I should be indebted to the fortune of my Ikew 
wife, for the means of settling A«^.'^ 

<' Those things are as comtnon ai daylight,'^ said ISir George. 
** If there's any dottbt upon her mind asi tO the stability of the 
ntii^s, send her to me.'' 
J y* Pd rather not, governor^" said GeorgOt 
^ ^' Well, well) pacify her," said Sir George, *• pacify her aUy hoW." 

** Ah l" replied the son, '' that's easy to say, and much easier to 
say than to do ; there never was a sweeter-dispositioned creator^ In 
the world When things go well and she is pleased ; but by Jove, 
governor^ When she's up-^as they say — it takes more than you 
think for, to get her down again." 

'' I have almost alwayti through life," iiaid Sir George, *^ found 
women disinterested and considerate. She must be aware^-^in fa<$t, 
I presume she is^^tbat some strong measure is absolutely necessary 
to prop your falling fortunes^ and rescue you from more uncom- 
fortable embarrassments. Rely upon it, her care for t/ou will in- 
duce her to accede to the Change of circumstances. You are not 
her constant companion lio^zs^other engagements keep you fre- 
quently from her, — ^and if you marry-^whV— *" 

— " 1 understand perfectly," interrupted the sort and heir, ** We 
Hhall not be eternally separated — we may chance to ^Oe each other 
occasionally. Upon my word, governor, you were born to be a Mentor 
to such a Telemachus as I am. There are difficulties nevertheless 
— great difficulties — but they must be overcome. Upon tov life it 
is a horrid bore to have a woman so attached to one as my Calypso 
is to me." 

'* Is Frank aware of this connelion of yours P" asked the worthy 
baronet. 

*' Why^" replied George, ^•he Is, and he is not"-he ha*, amongst 
other strange propensities, a fancy for looking at giraffes, and food- 
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jng bears in the Zoological Gardens, early in the summer^mom- 
ings; and that period o£«the day suiting me exceedingly well for 
giving my young woman a trot out, I have more than once met 
him while occupied in his favourite pursuit. He has asked me two 
or three questions, which I have answered so as to avoid a lecture 
from a junior, and which, considering that junior to be one's 
own younger brotheri is rather more than flesh and blood can 
•tand." 

'< trne," mi Sir George^ '' but now going a little farther into 
tlie question of Frank's likings and dislikiAgS) have you any reason 
to b^ie^e or suspect that he has formed any attachment^ any Ued- 

^^ Unquestionably not/' said George ^ ^^ his friends aire sauits Mid 
ngss, and the women he worships are 'valuable reEliains'*«^urio^ 
sities qualified to take the places of the wax-work in Westminster 
Abbey, at which I remember screaming myself into a fit iA my 
aurse's armSi wh^n I was a baby." 

'^ He will marry," said Sir Goprge, ''and settle, and be l^espic^ 
ftbW) and nothing more } satisfied with a cold medioorityi he will 
dttmber away his peaceful life, till, in a state of almost lethargic 

> inanition, he drops asleep altogethei*. i never saw a young mat 
so provokingly apathetic in his manner, or so steadily dictatorial in 
bis monitory and even minatory language* And yet his nnete thinks 
Idm a wonder." 
>' And /wonder," said Gterge^ '< what his un^le thinks of fne^ 
''Why that you are a reprobate and a raue^'*^ said Sir George, 
"and have not a soul to be saved. Howete#, the genius is here*- 
ditary — the talent for dulness and gloom descends to Frank from 
bin poor mother, who shared it vi^ith her exemplary brother. No 
matter— it is quite right that tastes shduld difl'er^ and the benefit 
ifi eipeoially gt*eat in the case of Franks who, through that nnde'S 
avowed liberality, will not cramp you in your prodeedings here>- 
after." 

How much farther this dialogue might have eontiUued, it is im» 
possible to surmise, had not visiters to Sir George broken it off like 

*^ The story of tb« bear ind flddlei* 

and sent George away to his Calypso's grot, upoA one of those, 
'^country banks" in the Regent's park (whi<ih never fail), full of 
anxiety to soothe its fair tenant. Her story was an interesting one 
•^their association extraordinary, h may be hereafter necessary 
to recur id it more particularly; at present^ as it is the duty of a 
bifltorian to ffive all the personages involved in his narrative, the 
benefit of his Knowledge of their different characters, suffice it to say^ 
Ibat as George had been the eaiise of her misfortune — fault must 
be the w(n'd'^HK> was he the sole object of her undivided affeotion. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TffE arrival of Jane BrufF in Harley-street must be considered 
by those who take an interest in her fate, an " event" in her life. 
. They who have begun to care for her will not fail to turn over in 
their minds the combinations of ills, miscalculated by the ^^ elders^' 
as advantages, awaiting her. The full stop of her father's favoured 
horses at the' door brings her to a ^'period," and the tripled and 
quintupled knock at the street-door of her paternal home, is in fact 
the most grievous assault upon her heart and feelings that has ever 
yet been made upon them ; it is the heralding sound of her coming 
sorrows. 

The moment, however, has arrived — ^the blow has been struck, 
and our poor dear girl is already in the dingy, dusty atmosphere of 
a London drawing-room, in which the cased furniture and can- 
vassed lamps proclaimed the dulness of the season, and the unfre- 
quency of those sociable meetings, to which Jane had during her 
happy association with the hospitable Amershams become habi- 
tuated. 

^' Where is papa P" said Jane to the servant who ushered her up 
stairs. 

'* The colonel is not come in yet, miss," was the answer. 

Jane staid but a minute in the drawing-room, and then hurried 
up the precipitous ladder which, in second-rate houses with lofty 
scdons^ is dignified with the name of '^stairs," to seek refuge in her 
own accustomed room, where she remained alone and unattended 
until the process lOf unpacking the carriage, and getting down Miss 
Harris, — ^who almost shrieked at the chance of showing her legs in 
pirouetting off the step of the rumble ; Miss Harris being rather of 
the heavy-heeled order of Christians ; to witness which disembar- 
kation of the baggage, sundry little boys, and one or two ^^ children 
of a larger growth," in the shape of men and women, drew them- 
selves up, near and round about the door of the coloneFs residence. 
And this circumstance (one of every-day occurrence) certainly does 
afford matter for speculation. Such things happen nowhere out of 
^En^and, rarely out of London; — but so it is, that a man cannot 
call a hackney-coach from a stand and get into it, without attracting 
an assembly of spectators ; a'carriage driving up to a house, trans- 
fixes to the spot the occupants of the trottoir, who remain staring, 
and wondering, and waiting, to see a dandy lord, or a dowdy dow- 
ager, make ihe brief irajet from the steps of the equipage to those 
of the hall. 

They who have suddenly returned to an empty house, from one 
full of all possible agremens^ need not be awakened to a sense of 
poor Jane's situation. Even the unusual absence of the generally- 
officious Smylar added to her dissatisfaction ; inasmuch as, besides 
the amusement which, in spite of her ordinary dislike of her, her 
flippant descriptions of *' things in general" afforded her, the cir- 
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cumstance of her non-appearance seemed to a certain extent to jus- 
tify the apprehensions which she had previously entertained, that 
she was destined shortly to assume a new character in the estabUsh- 
ment. Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at, 
that Jane felt a sinking in her heart, and anxiety of mind which 
only found reUef in tears. 

While the poor girl remained in this state of agitation, the gal- 
lant and disagreeable colonel was in consultation with his intended 
connexion, Sir George Grindle, who was nearly as nervous as Jane 
herself, lest by some unforeseen accident or mcident, the golden 
opportunity of repairing his circumstances should be lost, and he 
therefore resolved scarcely to lose sight of Bruff, during the brief 
period which was to intervene, as Carey says, 

— " between 
Tbe Saturday and Monday." 

and such was the gracefulness and plausibility of the worthy ba- 
ronet's conversation and manner, that as the time approached for 
tbe introduction of the principal, the distinguished officer became 
gradually more and more delighted with the projected union be- 
tween the families; which nevertheless seemed to threaten all 
parties concerned wilh more or less misery and distress in their 
different degrees. 

Having completed her descent from the hinder part of the car-^ 
riage, Miss Harris having moreover ascertained that the parcels, 
and boxes, and trunks, &c. were safely arrived, that modest, retir- 
ing young person, the very model of a lady's maid, waited on Jane 
to take her orders with regard to dressing, inasmuch. as the day 
was waning, and the colonel was expected home to dinner. Still 
Mrs. Smylar did not make her appearance, and Jane, magnifying 
all her fears as time wore on, inquired where that usually bustling 
and officious gentlewoman was. 

She was out, but expected home before dinner-time. 

Jane felt what vulgar people call ^' above'' asking any more 
questions on the subject ; but there was something in the expected 
date of Mrs. Smylar's return, too sympathetic with that of the 
colonel to please her, or even tranqudlize her apprehensions ; and 
before she did go to dress, she had firmly made up her mind, that 
she must have been sent for to hear the announcement of her 
father's marriage, or perhaps to be an early witness of the domestic 
happiness which its previous celebration had secured to the parties 
concerned. Nor was it till long after dinner that she became fully 
aware of the real state of the case, except, indeed, that the absence 
bom table of the dreaded object, satisfied her that the worst she 
had anticipated had not actually taken place. 

Thus encouraged, she inquired after the lady, of her father, 
who chuckled and gave one of his significant looks, and said she 
was out upon business, shopping, and doing Uttle odd jobs : and 
dien the distinguished officer chuckled again. 
^ His reception of Jane was more than usually cordial, and at dinner 

4 
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—^t meal to which he devoted all his energies— he talked infinitdy 
more than was his wont. Of course, while the servants remained 
in waiting, neither she could ask, nor he impart, that which she 
most longed to hear. *' Hope you didn't misbehave, Miss Jenny, 
at the Amershams?" said the colonel. 
'' I think not," said Jane ; " if I" — 

*' That'll do—that'll do,*' interrupted her father. "Give Miss 
iBruff some champagne — sweet of course, Jane — eh ! it will do yoti 
good after your drive — eat luncheon — eh ? '^ 

'* No," said Jane, " I had no appetite for luncheon ; parting with 
friends, like the Amershams, is not likely to melid my spirits or*—'' 
— '* ThatUl do," said Bruff ; ** tore coming home— eht Dull 
work in Harley-street with papa — however, that's not for long.'* 
And so by degrees the dialogue assumed a business air ; and by the 
time the dessert was put down, and Bruff and his daughter were 
left alone, their mutual explanations came in, just in their proper 
place and season. 

^^ Jenny," said the colonel, filling Jane's glass with claret and his 
own with port, ** your health, Jenny — glad to see you, my ^rl 
—health and happiness to you:" saying which, be took her hand 
and kissed it. 

Jane was so overcome by this very unexpected mark of kindness 
that her eyes filled with tears. 

" That'll do— that'll do," said Bruff, " don't cry; that's sills^— 
what you have come up about is no crying matter." 

** I am only too happy," said Jane, '* to receive any mark of your 
affection, my dear father, now — " 

' *' That'll do," interrupted Bruff as usual ; "but tell me— ^o be 
sure you are not overwise — not what I call long-sighted-— have yon 
any guess — ^any suspicion why I sent for you ?" 

'* No," said Jane ; *^ all 1 thought about it was, that as it was 
your wish that I should come, it was my duty to obey." 

"That'll do, my girl," said the colonel; '* stick to that notion 
and we shall agree capitally — do as I bid you, and I shall never 
complain of your conduct — rely upon that. 

** And I," said Jane, " have such confidence in your goodness, 
that I am sure you will never bid me do that which I cannot do 
agreeably to myself." 

" Ah!'' said Bruff, " that, Jenny, is quite another affair, because 
I might require you to do some things which you might not like. 
However, in the present instance, what I have to ask is no great 
matter." 

" Well, what is it, papa?" said Jane, rather Comforted by the 
way in which the sacrifice at hand was characterised. 

*' Why, Jenny," said the colonel, " as I grow older, ! fed the 
^. want of a head to my establishment." 
V — '' Ye-s," said Jane, tremblingly. 

V ('I find that without a lady at the head ( or at the side as she 
best chooses) of my table, things go wrong — and I catft receive 
lady visiters — and — so — you won't be angry-—" 

— " No, no," said Jane. 
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'' I havift sent tot you to do ihd honours of a little difiner which 
1 0te on Monday/* 

The relief which this, so different an announcement from that 
Wliich She had anticipated, afforded to the anxious daughter^ is 
indescribable. '^ Ohl^' cried she, ^^ I shall be too happy and too 



** That'll do— thatMl do,** S&ld the colonel ; ^* 1 relied upon your 
being here, so I wi'Ote— at least Mrs. StUylar did, in your naiti»<«--to 
ask old Lady Gram a&d Miss Phee^le, and they are coming— and 
Otifold friend the doctor. And— then— let me see— oh^Sir 
Gisorge Grindle, and perhaps his son or sons, and V\i see if 1 caA 
pk ttp Tom JacCUS. who WQI sing and play, and make a fool of him- 
self Itt the evening.** 

^* All this sounds ver^ gay for $/ou^ my dear father,'' S£ud Janei 
who saw nothing Indicative of Mrs. Smylar^s promotion ; '' hut who 
llSirGeofgc Grindle— have I ever seen him here?" 

** No," said Bruff, " no— not here — of course you muSthave 
IhM him about, because he is every where — he is an exceedingly 
agreeable man — like niyself, a widower— and— a great friend of 
ttiine— 1 want you to like him— very much, indeed." 

" I am Sure,** said Jane, * ' any ixmid of yours — ** 

•« IWUji^-iithaiUl do,'' said 8ru^ '} And so you see there is 
the Whole of my^plot against yote.^*-**-^ 

This Jane, tl^th all ner apparent simplicity, and what her ullr 
bleasant parent called *' know-nothingness,** did not elactly h#^ 
ueve. In the first place, at that season of the year, Colonel Bruft 
Would not give a dinner without some specific object. In the next 

tl&ce. if that specific object had not been somehow connected with 
erseif, she would not have been sent for ; inasmuch as notwith- 
standing all that Bruff said a*bout female society, he had given balf- 
AMlozen smsdl dinners to men, and never cared for a laoy, or ever 
ihoijight of sending for his daughter ; and therefore^ however re- 
lieved from her worst fears, the young lady felt perfectly assured 
that something ** more was meant than met the ear«'^ 

*^1 am all obedience,*' said Jane, ^'and will behave my^ very 
best." 

\ '^43iatflU^sdd Bruff. 

I '* And then," continued she, ** 1 may write to Emma to say sb^ 
nsy expect me back on Tuesday, because their great county^ball 
Will be— ^* 

**No, nO)'^ S^d Brutf, ^\t}|y|tJBa?»^^ do — I shall want you much 
longer than that — ^I shall hiave more dinners — ^and you can always 
have balls yourself in the season-^and-Hio-^no— if the Amershams 
Wish for your society, they must come to you — eh ?*' 

^' YeSj said Jane, ^^ but this is not the season for ball^'-Hior for 
£nners — and — " 

"tia^ do— thatni do,*' said the colonel; ♦* well talk that over 
ttHnmRltr^Ut, in the meanwhile, I want you to like the Grhidles 
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— excellent people; Sir George quite a trump. However, t«U me, 
who have you had at the Amershams?" 

*' A very agreeable party," said Jane; and in her mind's eye was 
conjured up the gay and jovial circle, where care or sorrow never 
joined in the melSe. 

<^ Beaux, I suppose, in plenty,^' said the colonel, filling his glass. 
* ' Lost your heart yet ?— eh ? — ^no.'* 

*' Indeed—" 

'< That'll do— thafU do," said Brufif; '' so much the bettei^I 
hope you have it now — hope you'll lose it soon." 

Then flashed into Jane's mind the dreadful truth — not, however, 
after all, the most dreadful one ; for the Smylar business was the 
point of horror— to become the daughter-in-law of the tawdry, 
trumpery squeezed-in and poked-out veteran doll, at once the un- 
virtuous menial and virtual mistress of the house, and (in the au- 
thoritative sense of the word — at least) of its master, would have 
been more than she could endure ; but the next degree in the scale 
of misery seemed to be indicated by her father's observation as to 
the disposition of her affections. 

Now we have strong evidence — the strongest that the sternest 

I'udge can require — the ingenuous declaration of a girl like Jenny 
}ruff— that Miles Blackmore had never established any serious in- 
fluence over her, or touched her heart; and, excepting Miles Black- 
more, there was no man at the Amershams who, at any period of 
the visit, ever approached to any thing beyond an ordinary ac- 
quaintance with her. As has been before remarked, her sweet, 
playful, yet ladylike manner, engaged and enchained all who knew 
ner; yet, from the unaffected generality of her kindness, none but 
the errantest coxdbmb in the world would have ventured to attri- 
bute to himself that which, to the experienced eye and well-regu- 
lated mind, was evidently the grace of good-breeding and sweetness 
of disposition. 

'* I think," said Brufif, ** I think — ^you will like my friends — my 
new friends the Grindles — Sir George is of a good family, and an 
old baronet." 

Jane, taking the antiquity of the baronetcy as the standard of Sir 
George's standing in life, merely nodded her head in acquiescence. 
I " He is prepared to admire yow," said Bruff. 

The word preparation sounded odd, considering she was not 
conscious of ever having seen him. " And— even," said Bruff, '* if 
le should look in this evening, which is not improbable, you must 
nake yourself amiable. He is a man of the world, and all that sort 
»f thing, so notie of your awkward speeches, if you please; and, 
ibove all, don't affect to be shocked — " 
" Beally, my dear father, I — " 

*' That'll do— that'll do," said Bruff ; *' 1 don't know that he mil 
look in ; but if he does — eh ? — " 

^^ I think it is time for me to go," said Jane. 
To which her father, who had been counselled by Mrs. Smylar 
to try the 'heading" rather than the '' driving V system with Jane 
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upon the present occasion (Mrs. Smylar having, wiUi her natural 
sbiuT^ness, or tact, or cunning, or whatever it might be called, con- 
vinced herself that Jenny, in spite of her quiet, unassuming manner 
and bearing, was by no means the '^ silly child ^^ the colonel set her 
down for), immediately assented, and pulling the bell-rope, ordered 
lights up stairs, and in a few minutes Jane retired to the small half- 
dusty, half-dusky back drawing-room, convinced that she was des- 
dped to be the future wife of Sir George Grindle, whose chiefest 
eiaim to her affection was founded upon the remoteness of his 
creation. 

Harley-street houses, taking the general run of them, are not 
finrnished isnth what used to be called back-stairs, but which have 
latterly been called secondary staircases. Now it so happened, 
fiiat in BrufTs house this almost indispensable feature did exist, 
and scarcely had Jane thrown herself upon the cottoned-up sofa, to 
dunk and ruminate upon her present position, before Mrs. Smylar, 
insinuating herself through the back-room, made her appearance in 
the dining-parlour. 

Bniff was rather startled at her appearance, and not quite pleased ; 

tor the gallant and disagreeable officer, however much he was really 

^vemed by his housekeeper, was exceedingly desirous that Jane 

' nld not be aware of the extent of her influence. Of course it 

yas wholly out of the question that Jane should return to the din- 

^^ig-room; but some servant might come in. Even Sir George 

1 Grindle mi^t make his appearance ; and, therefore, when she 

L came waggling her little elderly body close up to him, he seemed 

rather inclined to check the advance. 

"Never fear, colonel," said she, seeing by the roll of his eye, 

I and hearing by a sort of a snort, which he gave with his nose, that 

her presence was not altogether agreeable, — '* never fear, I won't 

stop a minute. I havenH seen our Jane yet, and Til go to her now. 

But 1 haven't left a secret in Miss Harrises whole mind. As I told 

ou, my coffee and curai^oa have done it. I know every thing. 

fane is heart-whole. There was a Mr. Miles Blackmore down at 

the Amershams', and Harris says every body thought he was over 

head and ears. Don't you see, colonel — " 

"That'll do— that'U do," said the colonel. " Well, and who is 
lines Blackmore ?" 

"A gentleman of good fortune," said Smylar, <<and all that; but 
Harris knows that Jane cares no more for him than she does for 
any body else." 

"That'll do," said the colonel; *' she will never care for any 
body. Silly girl. However, she seems well inclined at least to 
listen to my proposal. She knows nothing ^bout it — nothing about 
the person to be produced. But it will all depend upon you. You 
can work the matter well." 

" Any thing 1 can do," said Smylar, ** 1 will. The moment you 
tell me she is aware of the real object, then I will come in, as we 
proposed, with a flourishing description of his fine qualities and 
personal pretensions." 
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*« Ah,*' said the cotopel, <'hutbadaHyQv))ettGrw«ttiUjaiilia¥i 
seen him ?** 

** Not a bit of it,** mi Smjrtar. " 1 know wough, Yqu hw% 
(pvf n me the outline, I can finish the sketch) and I think you oughi 
to be rather obliged to me for finding QUt 90 90QII tbM WO bav# no 
predilection to coptend with/* 

^'That'll do— thatni do»** said the colonel, 

" One glass of claret— ehi SmylarP Do yow good,'' 

"No, colonel," said Smylar, ** Aftw coffee and cAof*^ I doiiH 
think it correct; besides, I had better go up stairs and pre^tnt mj^ 
self with an due humility to my yoimg mistress,'' 

*« Ybwr mistress !" said tho oplonel, giving Mrs, Smybird ll*lf- 
friendly and half-reproachful poke in the side. 

•* You are a sad creature, colonel,*' said Mrs, SmylaPi giving tain 
a gentle pat on the side of his bead in return, ^^ I wiU take W% 
glass of wine— only do make haste, for I-*-" 

" Thafll do—that'll do," said Bruff, **Hw«t ^hiiiaa dean gla«m 
Claret P" 

*' Nq," said Smylar, " shcrryi sberry-^wt FU take H in « «taret 
glass." 

The colonel flOed her a bumper; aha raised U U> her lips witli 
one hand, the other being engaged by the eolond, who eonsidered 
it necessary to press it^ as a mark of lus gratitude for the lady> 
exertions in the character of spy upon the actions ai|d affeetAOm <rf 
his charmingi amiable daughter* 

The glass was deposited upon the table, and Mrs, SiAyUtr wei 
preparing for one or two more obscrvatioiM upon things ill g%* 
neral, When the sound of a carriage rapidly driven to the house- 
door, and suddenly '^pulled up," wasfoUpwed by a thnndeHnf^ 
C^al upon the knocker, which in the brownr-paper«*and*paite bahi' 
tions of that quarter made the edifice shakei ^d wili h^erd IB 
^very part of the building, 

« Up gtain, down ttalrs, 
4aA ill vy liuly'i «lMmlMff.it 

Smylar was caught. To fly was useles^-«4he ball, at it wm 
called, was filled with servanta, and the retreat by tlie badi-^tairs 
was entirely cut off. Footsteps were heard close at hand. ^^ By 
Joye iCaSir Geoi^eT said the colonel 1 ''they'll atM>w him in 
bere,'^ 

^< Trust to m^," said Smylar, with a melodramatieair) and in 
QW iostant she was lost to sight hehii^d ope of the diningNToom 
window-curtains, The trick was not, however, Mecuted with aa 
much theatrical skill or success as might have beeon aatieipatedi 
for the servants had left the chair in the reesss of the windew 
behind the drapery, which the enterprising Swylar in her eneiv 

i;etiQ activity unfortunately upset, and notwithstanMluig that her 
emper wa^ aufl&cte^tly elastie to peraut W to femainy aa Pepe 

^ Mistress of herself though china %|^^ 
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she did not quite ao philosoplup^Uy endure the sharp bmse which 
she received upon one of her spider-like ankles from the more 
sternly resisting mahogany, audit required the strongest efforts oi 
her philosophy to remain where she was. 

As bruff had foreseen, Sir George Grindle was announced, and 
with an air and manner much more juvenile than those of either of 
his sons, seated himself in the chair opposite to the colonel, which 
had been so recently vacated by Jane, — much, it must be confessed 
to tlie horror of the gallant officer, whose apprehensions of what 
the worthy baronet might say, while the grand inquisitor wa^ 

' ' id the curtain, were of the most serious character; and when 
leorge refused his host^s invitation to go up stairs and see 

s, on the ground that he had some few things to talk over prcK 
^ Dusly, he became infinitely more fidgetty. He saw with dismay 
his visiter help himself to a huge glass of sherry, having selected 
Jane's Untouched goblet, apparently determined to have a parley; 
and when he considered that in addition to the certainty that Smy«* 
lar must hear all that was said, there was a chance that Sir George 
might, en passant, open the curtain behind which the fair inquisi- 
tor was hidden, his ^Uast state was less gracious than the first/' 
In fact, the positive and probable evils of her concealment rendered 
him almost unconscious of the exordium of Sir George's speech, 
hie faculty of hearing being mainly exerted in assertaining whether 
Smylar's breathing eould be heard, sharpened by the recoUeeti^Hi 
thai she was labouring under, a cold, and a consequent apprdien^ 
sion that she might happen to sneeze. 

'^Now, my dear eolonel," said Sir George, coaxing his chair up 
te tlie table, ' ' just listen. Here we are — snug-^^iled, as we masons 
say^-^yeu are a mason?" 

^^ Ves, yes," said Bruff, exceedingly fidgetty, '' — ^an old mason*" 

^ ' Well^ then," said Sir George, ^ * you know what the great secret 
b-«h?*' 

^^That^ll do— that'll do," said the conseioua and terrified eok^ 
nel. ^^ You have named masoary — ^bnt — " \ 

^'No, no," said Sir George, ^' I dcm't careabout masoniy, because 
yon know, my dear fri^sd, in point of fact — '^ 

^'NcYer nund the fact," scud the colonel, stepping hua} ^^tahp 
some more sherry, and let us go up stairs." 

^' Wail a moment,'* answered Sir Geei^e; '^ here we are, iete^ 
ihiitCy loe to toe) BO eye to watch \ no ear to listen ; and, therefore, 
as I said when I talked about masonry, and being tiled, I want jusi 
to nmke a ceafidenee with respect to George^ wU^ch } think due to 
you under the circumstances.'* 

^* My 4ear friMid," said the colonel, '^ I am 8<^ entirely eoavineed 
and satisfied with your perfect integr«ty--eh ?— and all that sort ef 
thing — ^that reatty at dus stage of the business 1 do not require one 
woH more." 

^^ But," exclaimed the baronet, ^^ this is the particular and precise 
stage of the business al which the communication onght to be 
made; ami rely npen it, edoBe), there is nothing like eeado^r ; 
concealment is always mean, as well as dangerous." 
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Now in that axiom the gallant and disagreeable officer, no doubt, 
would at any other period of his life have fully concurred ; but at 
a moment when under peculiar circumstances the candour of one 

Serson and the concealment of another might in connexion pro- 
uce some untoward results, he certainly wished to hear as little as 
possible of Sir George Grindle^s otherwise interesting detail. 

"That'll do— that'll do/' said Bmff; ''help yourself to some 
more sherry, and let us go." 

" My dear colonel," said Sir George, " you are positively inhos- 
pitable. I dined early and in a hurry, and 1 want a glass or two of 
▼our excellent wine, to brace me up for the first interview with my 
future daughter-in-law. Don't you find now and then that you 
want some Uttle stimulus to action ? By Jove, I do." 

^'Ha, hal" said Bruff, pushing away his plate and his glasses, 
washing out his mouth for the third time, and rubbing and scrub- 
bing himself with his napkin, all these being merely signals for de- 
parture repeated. Not a bit of it ; Sir George was literally an- 
chored, to the horror of the colonel, and every drop of wine he 
swallowed seemed to add to his anxiety. 

" I say, colonel," said Sir George, ^' you haven't yet shown me 
your factotum." 

*'No, no," said Bmff, **it's— that is, it'sr-ehP— that'll do." 

"It," said Sir George, "what do vou mean by i^.^ I mean the 
livelvlady — the — eh, colonel? — ^the mir housekeeper — ^what do you 
call ner? — ^Mrs. — what the deuce is her name?-— with the eyes and 
the curls — " 

• * The — the, — " said Bruff, ' * you r house keeper — eh ?" 

**No, my dear friend, your Housekeeper,'^ said Sir George. 
" Don't deny the fact; and, above all, don't call her ' it.' I give you 
my word your account of her — ^her — ^her^-Oh, Smylar ; that ever I 
should forget her name — and such a namel — ^I muBt see her to- 
night; because, nearly as we are about to be connected, I hope I 
am interested in every thing concerned with your establishment." 

" Ha, hal that'll do," said the colonel. 

" Gome, come, colonel, she u pretty," said Sir George. 

" Why, why," said Bruff, and casting his eyes towards the win- 
dow-curtain behind which she was eclipsed he saw it waggle, " I — 
must say — she is very pretty." 

, " And a great comfort to you, in her way," said Sir George. 
}' " Yes," said Bruff. " A mithful servant is always a great com- 
lort to any body." 
J " Ah," said the baronet, "but from what you hinted to me — ^" 

^ That'U do— that'll do," said Bruff, " no tales out of school.'* 
No," replied Sir George, ^' but we are in school now, and 
\ that is the reason, as you made no scruple to tell me certain par- 
ticulars with regard to this spider-brusher of yours — ^" 
Bruff coughed, and the window-curtain waggled exceedingly.. 

'^ I wished to tell you of a Uttle affair of George's ; of course 
entirely between ourselves — he has behaved very fairly and ho- 
nourably about it-*bttt it should be kept a profound secret, eiaU'e 
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' What to do at this particular moment pifzzled Bruff most seri- 
onsly. To permit Sir George to explain matters ** limited to two," 
within ear-shot of the wily housekeeper, was ruin. To affect sudden 
iUness, which might induce his persevering guest to ring the bell 
and cidl for assistance, seemed to be the most likely mode of avoid- 
ing the communication which he seemed thoroughly determined to 
make. Still, however, he delayed the ** explosion" to the latest 
possible moment, in hopes that ne might still contrive to get rid of 
him playfully, and so prevent any unnecessary confusion, which 
might have the effect of alarming Jane. 

'* You see, my dear colonel," continued the worthy baronet, 
*' youth i^ full of indiscretion — ^naturally so. Old heads upon young 
dioulders are objects of much greater scarcity than young heads 
upon old ones — ^we all know that by experience. Even you your- 
self, as you were saying the other night — you — " 

'' That'll do— that'll do," said Bruff;' «'I remember I told you 
5ome particular points of my early life." 
^' That affair in Canada," said Sir George. 
*^ Yes, yes — about the fox-hunting," said Bruff. 
'^Not a bit about fox-hunting," exclaimed the baronet; ^Hhe 
history of the ladder, and the waterfall, and the ^rl turning round 
and saying, ' Yes, captain, you — * " 

— '' That'll do— that'll do. Sir George," again interposed the 
gallant colonel, continuously stimulated in his exertions to stop his 
friend's tongue, by the waggling of the curtain, which increased 
proportionably with the disclosures of the colonel's youthful vaga- 
nes* 

*' And the mistake of the room," said Sir George, filling himself 
another glass of sherry, and cracking a biscuit into halves with the 
determined air of a mian resolved to sit, >^ and the youg lady's 
dialogue with the looiing-glass, and the noise, and the — " 
— '* There, there," said Bruff, " never mind all that." 
^' I had no idea, my dear colonel," said Sir George, ^' that you 
were sore upon these points — you certainly haven't given up your 
pranks— eh ?— Mrs. Smylar-— come, come, no tricks upon travellers 
— 1 must have a peep at the housekeeper this very night." 

At this juncture the '^ housekeeper" herself, poked her head 
from between the curtains, and motioned with her hand to the 
colonel to take away his friend. 

Bruff saw the indication, and nodded assent — Sir George saw 
the nod. '' My dear colonel," said the baronet, ^^ what the deuce 
are you nodding at— eh?" 

*' Not nodding," said Bruff, ^4t is a sort of affection of the head 
to which I am subject, if I remain too long in a dining-room after 
dinner — the smell of the meat — the wine — " 

^' Well," said Sir George, *' let us go up stairs; but before we 
go — ^it won't take five minutes to teil you the secret which you 
ought to know, and which I repeat, in justice to George, you should 
understand, it is by his desure I impart. Some two or three years 



ago—" 



My dear Sir George," said Bruff, resolved, sink or swim^ that 
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tAin* Smykr sb<Hild not get a boM of him, by befaigr made miitr«sd 
Y of this mysterious affair, '^ I fed very ill— very ill indeed—" And 
suiting the word to the action, he threw himself haek in his ehair 
and gave a huge grunt, which terrified his guest, who rang the bell 
violently. In an instant the butler made his appearanee, in another 
minute eame a footman. . 

'^ Your master is taken suddenly ill," said. Sir George ; '' is hft 
subject to this sort of thing 9^- 

'^ No, sir,'* said the butler, *^ I never saw-^^li— dear— " 

^' Let me throw some water in his feuse," said Sir George, fortlK 
with flin^ng over his ample oountenanoe and waistcoat Ibe eontents 
of an overflowing tumbler. 

^< That'll do-r.4kat'll do," said the eolonel, shaking his head ani 
ears like an unponded poodle. 

'^ Run for Mr. Phlebot, James," said the butler to the footman^ 
^4et him bring bis laneelot»-^and eall Mrs. Smylap-*^and mind 
Miss isn't frightened — and — " 

<' That'll do— that'll do," said Bmff, foreed to reeover; '< I am 
all quite well again-«-^quite well— there, go-^-^-go away^^et coffee 
up stairs-*»tell Miss Brnff we are coming/' 

'^ Hadn't he better get the medioal man P^^ asked Sir George. 

'' No, no," said the colonel, '^ that'll d^— ^that'll do — there go*** 
g€K-«ay we shall be up direetly^^on't say any thing to Miss Braff 
of my illness." 

And thus directed, the man retired. 

^^ You say,'* said Sir George, with real solicitude, ^^ you tap 
rather subject to these attacks." 

^^ Not often," said Bruff, ^^ only when the room get* close and 
the atmosphere heated*-^" 

^^By JoveP' exclaimed the active baronet, leaping irom bin 
chair, '^ I'll open the window^the room i^bot^^that^i the heal 
thing upon earth — '* 

'^ No, no,^^ exclaimed Bruff, ^^ dmi't let in the Lon^m air-^-oh, 
BO— not that window^-mp stairs — " 

^^ Well^ well,^^ said the baronet, we'll jnst undraw the enrtamii 
— that win make a vast difference in the ehmate, without any chaneo 
of mischief." Saying which, the worthy gentl^noan whisked away 
the crimson drapery, and exhikuted to his wondering eyes the exy 
emplary Mrs. Smylar, seated on the chair before mentioned, wltk 
her face buried in her hands, a position which she had chosen upon 
the ostrich-^like principle. of security. 

*^ Halloo, colonel I" cried Sir George ; '* what, have I unearthed 
your foa ? 1 beg a thousand pardons for poaching, but really — is 
^tbis^^h^ Halhalbal" 

^^it^mylar," said the colonel, " beat a retreat*— run for voiir Bfo.'^ 
-^ ^ '* Mrs. Smylar,** said Sir George, '' down with ttiose bur hands, 
and permit me to make myself known to you.** 

^^ Sir," said Mrs. Smylar, '^ yon are a gentleman*-*^** 

«' That'll do---4hat'll do," said the cdonel ; '' get along ^th you 
— accidents will happen in the best-regulated families." 

^« Coffee is ready up stairs, iMr,** said the butim*, throwiiig open 
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tlif doop af the «ame inomcoit, and thus addiog a fourth to Urn 
somewhat whimiucal group. 

<« That'll do^thatni do/' said the coloael 

'' This U most painful,'' ssad Mrs, Smylar, melting into team, 
whiQh might have produced a sympathetic weeping on the part of 
Uie tender-hearted baronet, had not the butlca* wound up the soene, 
hy sayiogt iu a tone of the greatest satisfaction at haying found the 
housekeeper in due season, '^ Mrs« Smylar, if you please, I want 
the sugarcandy." 

This was too much for Sir Geoi^e, who burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, under cover of which Mrs, Smylar rushed out of the 
room, looking pitchforks and marline-spikes at the fautler; first, f<np 
'^ iding hiinself at so critical a moment; and secondly, for bring- 
fthe sensibility and sentiment of the other actors in the fairoe 
Mn to the matter-otfact level of a jar of sugareandy. 

^T\m4e7^n4epwtt prevented Sir George from making Miss Bruff^s 

pquaintance that evening. It seemed that having waited much 
^loQger than she had ei^pected to wait for her father, and hearing 
that he had companVf she, tired with her journey and the excite* 
ment of parting with her favourite friends, had retired to rest. 
Having discovered this fact, and the colonePs drapery having t€^ 
ceived considerable damage by the active application of the resto* 
lativfi water, the coffee was ordered down to the dining-room, the 
slmoaphere of which no longer was found oppressive by the gallant 
host, who, finding himself in a scrape, bound the baronet down in 
a promise to say nothing of what had occurred ; and as to the butler, 
at the period of his arrival, the little woman had so far emerged 
fjfom her concealment, that but for the laughter of the Marplot, 
nobody would have thought or suspected that she was doing more 
ijgm recmving the commands of her master. 

WhUe all this performance was going on below stairs, the 
thoughta and reflections of Jane were, as may easily be concaved, 
any thing but agreeable or consolatory; nor did the unusual and 
protraoted absence of Mrs, Smylar, whose dfieious activity near 
her had always hitherto been unpleasantly remarkable to her, con- 
duea to eabn or soothe her apprehension for the future. Accord- 
ing tA Mrs* Smyle^'s prufframme, she hsidfitad Miss Harris with a 
ngato d coffee and curagoa; but after that she had disappeared, 
ha^Qgt as we know«<-but as Jane did not — ^proceeded to comnunl*- 
oato to the colonel all the intelligence she had extorted or expressed 
firaRl bis daughter's maid. 

^ JaM eould not help fancying that Mrs. Smylar mu engaged with 

father I and not being aware of the cause of her involuntary 

.ention felt naturalh exceedingly annoyed and agitated, still fear- 

J that the event she bad so much dreaded had actually taken place, 
/and that Mwday was the day intended for the first public avowal 
! of the fact. 

When women are distressed cur pleased, it is a wonderful relief 
Is them to sit down and write kM^ letters about themselves and their 
i; nni althoi^^ it bttng Saturday night, her letter eooM not 
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be dispatched before the Monday morning, Jaiie^^ did hersellgdod,^' 
as the children say, by filling four sides of paper with beautiful pa- 
rallel lines, of about three words each, in which she expressed to 
Mrs. Amersham the state of perilous uncertainty in which she was 
living ; promising to let her hear more about her views and pros*- 
pect^ when she came to know any thing about them herself. And 
this pretty transcript of her thoughts, with two lines of postscript to 
inquire whether Mr. Blackmore had killed the trout, she carefully 
folded up and placed in her writing desk — an article of portable 
furniture which may justly be compared with a powder-magazine, 
the contents of which a single spark may explode, and a match de- 
stroy altogether. 

Sir George, however, carried his point ; which it must be con- 
fessed he generally was in the habit of doing, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in giving his friend a brief but effective outUne of the history 
of his son and the youthful mother of his boy. To us it would be 
useless, and worse than useless; for besides preferring the young 
lady^s version of the story to that of the worthy, yet worldl;^ baronet, 
his statement, repeated from that of his heir, would anticipate cer- 
tain points of our narrative, which it is important to all parties 
concerned, to conceal till a more fitting opportunity arrives for 
their development. 

It was late before these worthies parted; for Sir George, with the 
grace and softness of the new school, retained some of the grosser 
and more sensual habits of an older one ; and amongst them, a 
hankering after wine-bibbing, a negative dislike of coffee, and an 
utter and implacable hatred of tea. To be candid, BrufTs inclina- 
tions and propensities were not altogether uncongenial ; and, under 
all the circumstances of Smylar's awkward discovery, had the worthy 
baronet asked for nectar instead of brandy-and-water, which (hear 
it with horror, ye modern beaux) he did ask for, he would have 
procured it for him, so that he might concihate him, and, above all, 
keep the little historiette out of the bay-window at Whitens, of 
which semi-circular circle Sir George was one of the brightest orna- 
ments. 

It might probably keep the reader up too late if we were even to 
hint at the probability of any recriminatory dialogue between the 
colonel and Mrs. Smylar, subsequent to the worthy baronet's de- 
parture. But certain it is, that whatever opinions Sir George 
might have formed from his brief initiation into the secrets of Har- 
ley-street, Bruff was perfectly secure — at least for the present — 
from the shafts of his wit, or the stings of his satire ; his immediate 
object was to '^put up" Bruff, and to represent, or to misrepresent 
him to his friends and acquaintance, as a distinguished soldier and 
an agreeable companion. In charity, we must imagine that no op- 
portunity could have occurred for an explanation on the part of the 
colonel to the housekeeper, after Sir George was gone. No doubt, 
as earlv as possible next morning he made a confidence as to his 

Eretended indisposition, which turned out so ill and so contrary to 
is expectations. However, she must have been satisfied that the 
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dvilian out-generalled the colonel ; for he hindered the retreat she 
was so anxious to make, and actually captured his baggage. 

Leave we for the moment the contending, combining, conflicting, 
and conjoining parties to their sweet repose ; Jane to dream of 
Emma Amersham and the trout-fisher; Colonel Bruff of a title for 
his daughter; Sir George an extrication from his financial difficul- 
ties; and Mrs. Smilar of a bruised ankle, a mahogany chair, and a 
white jar of sugar-candy. 



CHAPTER VI. 



his universally remarked by foreigners, and as generally admit- 
ted by natives, that a Sunday in London is one of the dullest imagi- 
nable affairs, more especially out of the season, during which the 
sun and dust of Hyde-Park, or the flirtations of monkeys and the 
Kreamings of cockatoos in the Zoological Gardens, attract the> 
^^world" to either or both of those fashionable locaUties. The Sun- 
day which Jane was destined to pass before the appearance of her 
expected visitors, was to her the dullest she ever remembered. 

On her return from church, the gloom of her paternal home, and 
the stillness of the long dull street in which it was located ; the closed 
shutters and newspapered blinds of the opposite houses ; the silence, 
broken only by the shrill cry of a milkman, or the unfrequent rattle 
oC a physician's chariot, attuned her mind to melancholy ; and the 
luncheon which her father, who was engaged more importantlv at 
Sir George's, had left her to ''enjoy'' alone, remained untasted. 

This was, as premeditated, the period at which Mrs. Smylar was 
to make her approaches, in order to ascertain, as she thought, by her 
knowledge of life and her theatrical strategy, she should be perfect- 
ly able to do, whether Miss Harris's notice of her young lady's views 
with regard to Mr. Miles Blackmore were such as that unsophis- 
ticated ^' young person" apprehended. A platonic affection does 
not generally enter into the mind or comprehension of a person 
educated, trained, and practised as Mrs. Smylar, nee Stote, had 
been; the thoughts and habits of such people lead them to doubt 
the possibility of believing the constant association of a lady and 
gentleman to be the result of a congeniality of pursuits, an accord- 
ince of taste, or a mere matter of feeling. Mrs. Smylar, having 
collected from the less acute, and perhaps more sincere Miss Har- 
ris, sufficient materials for an examination of her ^^ young lady," 
felt apprehensive that, after all, the way in which the souhretie put 
the afiuur, was merely the consequence of an ignorance of the ways 
of the world, or, perhaps, the reception literally of what her mis- 
tress said ;— >a course oi belief, it must be owned, most dangerous 
to follow; for ingenuous as girls are naturally, the very spirit and 
principle of their education, and the formation of their characters, 
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iiiduoe hypocrisy and insincerity. . By nature they if^ fh« IliMI 
candid creatures in the worid ; but art destroys their minds, as iMtA. 
as the freaks of fashion distort their bodies, until at last thar 
avowed likings and hidden dislikes^ their declared nays, and thefr 
reserved yeas-Hill.the fruits of a system<-^render their thoughti 
and their words so much at variance, that, to use a very old sindle, 
they remind one of the waterman who, when most skilful, looks one 
way while he pulls the other. 

Jane was far from all such trickery ; she was as fair in heart as she 
was in face ; as candid in mind as she was in countenance; and al- 
though unprepared, of course, for Mrs. Smylar's investigation into 
the state of her feelings, the very openness of her character and dis- 
position was of itself best calculated to counteract and defeat the 
vulgar nigglings and nibblings of the patched, painted, and peri- 
wigged demirep. 

*'*' I canH think, Miss,'' said Smvlar, entering the room with a little 
jerk and wriggle of her painfully screwed-in body, *• where your 
dear *pa is — he promised to be home by two, ana here it is halt- 
past — so I thought I would just come and see whether you liked 
your luncheon, or had ordered the carriage, or — ^*' 

^' No," said Jane ; *' after their journey yesterday, I should hot 
venture to have the horses out without papa's leave.^* 

*'0h, dear," said Smylar, "why not, missP the colonel wOuld 
not care what you ordered, or what you did. I never saw ';a pa- 
rent so devoted to a child as he is to you. He used sometimes to 
scold, I know, and snub, but that is ms way. Still I hear — for of 
course I know nothing but what I do hear — that the way he speaks 
of you now is something quite charming, and his whole anxiety is 
to secure your happiness." 

'* Well,"^' said Jane, smiling, «* I feel I justlv deserve his love and 
solicitude'; for I cannot, during my whole lite, charge myself with 
having consciously incurred his anger or reproof; but I must con- 
fess, however affectionate and fond of me he may be, and doubt- 
less is in his heart, his manner towards me when we are alone toge- 
ther, has never proved to our friends o;: visitors the extent of his 
good feeling." 

"Ah," said Smylar, " everybody. Miss Jane, is odd at times; 
and I am sure I have sometimes cried to hear him say sharp things 
to yoUj even before me. But he is quite an altered man — forgive 
me, Miss Jane — but I must speak the truth, even though it may 
make you think me vain — for truth is above all things, and before 
all things — as I remember repeating when a child ; and my dear 
father — ^" and here she threw her sparkling dark eyes towards the 
ceiling, with a sweetness of expression which would have done 
honour to Dunstable, " used to make us recite, 

— *• * Truthy thoui^h someUniei dad 
In painful lustre— ^yet is always welcome ; 
Bear as the light that shows the lurking rock, 
Thi the fair sur, that iie*er into the maia 
Dcsceadiiig, leads m saSi through etofMy UH.' 

I must SO far comnut myself to your consideration, as to confesi, 
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irii0iierer taloBg the coloneFs orders for any arrAng^meiltd in th« 
house, I have invariably sought, in my humble way, to induce him 
to appreciate your character, and to soften that which, however 
excellent one knows he is, cannot fail to appear to you, and ev^i 
those Who hear it, something like harshness of language and mati^ 
ner." 

'^ I am sure,'' said Jane, feeling the blood mount to her cheeks, 
and affecting a smile, ^M am exceedingly obliged to you for the 
mediation — 1 am only sorry you feel that it was required.*' 

'' Don't misunderstand me, Miss," said Smylar; ^'my present 
situation does not perhaps justify the expression of feelings such as 
I am imbued with — feelings cannot always suit themselves to eir^ 
cumstances. I am sure 1 meant for the best, and your own con- 
sciousness of the abruptness to which I allude, proves that I was not 
wrong in my observation, even if I were in my humble attempts to 
soften it." 

" My father," said Jane^ ^' seems to have profited by your inteN 
vention-^^e was kinder than ever I remember him, yesterday — so I 
suppose I am indebted to you for the agreeable change/' * 

^^ Me !" said Mrs. Smylar, shaking her poodly head ; ^^ oh, no ; as 
I have just said, whenever I have an opportunity of recalling you 
to his mind, and endea^vouring to give him a true sense of vour 
goodness and kindness, I do it ; but th^i my opportunities are tew; 
the eol6tiel, when you are away, Uves entirely at his different dubs, 
and we see but little of him here." 

^^ Now," said Jane, ^^ as you have been good enough to do me 
justice with my father, perhaps you will add to the favour by telling 
me why he has sent for me up to town, to do the honours, as he 
says, of a dinner-party which he gives to-morrow?" 

** I haven't the slightest idea," said Smylar. *' I know thus much 
— he has made an acquaintance with a Sir George Grindle— •" 

" Yes," said Jane, *' so he told me yesterday." 

" And Sir Geoi^e dines here to-morrow," said Smylar; *«attd Sir 
George, I hear, is a most agreeable gentleman. I can't say I ever 
saw him ; because, although he has called here once or twice, I 
have never happened to be in the way." 

^' My father told me at breakfast," said Jane, '^ that he Was here 
yesterday evening ; and that he could not get rid of him, which ao- 
eounted for his not coming up stairs to me." 

** It is very likely. Miss," said Smylar; '* there tmf somebody I 
know with the colonel, and I dare say it might be Sir George. I 
know coffee was ordered up stairs, and then when the colonel heard 
that you were gone to bed, it was countermanded, and the colonel 
remained with the gentleman, whoever he was, till late." 

*' And what have I to do with Sir George Grindle?" said Jane. 
" Why was it necessary to send for me to do the honours of a man's 
party? which this would have been, unless two ladies had been 
specially invited to break the charm." 

*• Why, that," said Smylar, " is more than I can tell. The co- 
UmA directed me to write two notes in your name, one to Lady 
Grainm, atti the other to Miss Pheezle, and they are commg. / 
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think it possible that the colonel might have heard something from 
Mrs. Amersham's, which made him hurry you away." 

^^ What could he hear P'^ said Jane. ^' Mrs. Amersham has been 
a mother and a sister to me — nobody can feel a sincerer regard or 
aCTection for one who is not actually a relation, than she has for me, 
and has manifested upon every occasion.'^ 

** That's very true, Miss Jane," shaking her curls significantly; 
'* but might not there be somebody there who — I donH mean to say 
—because 1 can know nothing but what I hear — ^" 

" Somebody there !" said Jane, *' what do you mean?" 

^^So;(nebody," said Smylar, ^^who might perhaps have shown 
some very particular attention to — ^" 

'^ I really do not understand what you are talking of," said Jane, 
getting angry — as well she might. 

'^ I mean nothing, Miss Jane," said Smylar; ^' only the colonel is 
very particular, and when there is a large party in a countryhouse 
some of the people will talk and make their remarks." 

^^ And who," said Jane, reddening like fire, ^^ who has made any 
remarks about me? and if they have, how did you happen to hear 
of them?" 

*' Don't be angry, Miss Jane," said Smylar ; >' recollect I was not 
always what I am." — This remark set Jane's innocent thoughts 
flying about oddly. — ^^ And 1 have friends who hear things and see 
things, and know things ; and if I ventured to ask or say atfy thing, 
it was all entirely for your good ; than which, rely upon it, I have 
no other object. I did hear — perhaps the colonel may have heard 
«— not that / know ^^/— -for how should I? — that there iv(m one 
person who naturally enough devoted his attentions most particu- 
larly to you. Now mind, Miss Jane— do not betray the confidence 
with wmch I speak, and pray do not say one syllable of this to the 
colonel. I know nothing more." 

^^ — But I know much more," said Jane ; ^' that there is not one 
vestige of truth in any story of the kind — that no one person was 
more attentive to me there than another — ^that they are all alike 
indifferent to me ; and that if my father has been led upon any 
such misrepresentation to drag me from what is more oi a- home 
to me than this house, I have been treated most cruelly and un- 
justly." 

Smylar had gained her first point ; she had elicited from the lips 
of the indignant daughter the declaration which she had promised 
the suspicious father to obtain. The supposingsand imaginings of 
Miss Harris, under the influence of kind treatment, were to a 
certain extent satisfactory, but the avowal of Jane herself was con- 
clusive. 

^^ Don't be angry, my dear Miss Jane," again said the artful 
minx. ^'I think your ready compliance with the colonel's wish that 
you should come home was one cause of his good nature last 
night, and if you can manage indirectly to make him understand — 
not for the world letting him know that / have said a syllable about 
Uie matter — ^that any notion he may have got hold of, that your 
affections have been engaged by any body at Mrs. Amersham^s is 
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Qtteriy groundless^ I think he will be perfectly, happy, and your 
return to your charming friends will no longer be iinpeded or d^ 
layed." 

A thundering peal at the house-door, here, as it were, oppor- 
tunely terminated the dialogue, and Smylar glided through the 
back drawing-room, begging Miss Jane, if it should be the colonel, 
not even to hint that she had spoken a word to her on the subject. 
Jane, as the door closed upon the departing housekeeper, was 
lost in amazement. What could the hint — the question — the report 
mean P Was Miles Blackmore the man alluded to ? — had he him- 
self written or spoken. on the subject? did he really and seriously 
admire her? — did he fancy his aftections returned? But if he did, 
he would be the last man to allude to his own feelings, or what 
he might have supposed to be hers. Surely Mrs. Amersham could 
not have so far betrayed her as to apprize her father of the par- 
ticularity of Miles^s manner towards her, of which we know she 
herself was not altogether unconscious ? That was impossible. 
She never would have taken such a step without her knowledge. 
And now, when she was prepared to believe that her father had 
been somehow and in some degree apprized of that which in point 
of fact had never seriously existed, what was she to do if ques- 
tioned. To denounce Miles Blackmore violently and seriously, was 
to forfeit his esteem and friendship, which she vabied, and lose 
the charm of his society and conversation, which she appreciated 
and enjoyed. To admit her real feelings towards him would be to 
I excite, in a mind like that of her father, a conviction of the existence 
I of that which in truth existed not. 
I Little did poor Jane believe or think that at tJtat momenl her 
ather had no suspicions, no fears, or the slightest possible know- 
edge of Mr. Miles Blackmore, except those which Mrs. Smylar 
lad herself afforded him, and that the scene in which she had just 
low so well performed Was merely got up to satisfy him, as she 
lad promised to do, that there was nothing like a prior attachment 
n the way of obstacles to the base bargain whichche was about to 
nake, and which Mrs. Smylar, for reasons not even yet quite 
ibvious to the reader, was most particularly anxious he should 
drive to a conclusion. 
While this part of the play was acting, it is perhaps right that 
^ the reader should be told that another portion of the extraordinary 
\ performance was in progress (sabbath day as it was), in another 
• part of the metropolis, or rather its suburbs, and which ought 
Jiere to be mentioned, together with some of the facts that led to 
\ it, and the circumstances connected with it. 

This was the day on which (conscientiously, as he said) Mr. 
U George Grindle proposed to loosen the ties which had for nearly 
L three years bound him to the young and tender mother of his 
^ mfant child. It was on this day of sanctity and peace that this ac- 
P complished youth, the future husband of Miss Jane BruiT, was to 
prepare the gentle mind of the lovely Ellen for that separation, 
which if abruptly proposed, or proposed upon the ground of his 
marriage with another, would have broken her heart — killed heif 
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on the spot. It was on this day that the amiable George Grindld 
was to be^n his course of abandoning her — to a certain extent — 
by representing to her the increase of his embarrassments and 
difficulties, and the necessity of making some alteration in the 
mode of what he familiarly called " carrying on." 

«' My dear girl, you look as if yoU tad been crying," said George, 
as hfe entered the drawing-room of the villa in which his Ellen 
was established, and in \^hich he found her nursing her ddrling 
boy, endeavouring to attract his attention to the book which lay 
upon the table by her side, from which book alone she deHved hope 
and cbnsolsltion. 

<« Nd, not crying, George," said Ellen, /'at leai^t not tears bt 
sorrow ; but when I press this darling little fellow to my heart, 
and read this sacred book of promise, I cannot but feel deeply — ^" 

** You are an uncommon good girl, Nell," said Mr. George 
GHndle, *' biit I don't like weeping — ^it's out of my way — besides, 
I say never cry till there'^ reason for it—perhaps we shall both 
have td try in earnest soon." 

'« Whfilt," said Ellen, '* has anything happened to distress you-^ 
td atnhoy you ? — tell me, George. You look flurried — I am sure 
something has happened." 

'« Why," said George, '' ring the bell and sfend off Tiney, ^uA 
I'll tell you what I have to say — it is a bit of a bore — but 1 suppose 
it will all turn out for the best in the end." 

Poor Ellen, who had become familiarii:ed with tte variations ot 
George's countenance, acted upon as it had befen during the last 
two or three years by fluctuations of luck, aS it is bdiled— rattet* 
perhaps differences in success — wasqilite convinced that some mis- 
fortune had occiirred even more important than those which h6 
was in the habit ordinarily of encountering. She did not trust 
herself to ring for the child's maid to take him away, nor did she 
wish — so closely did she watch and so tenderly attend to every 
turn of her beloved George's mind and feelings — to risk any annoy- 
ance to him, by^he affectionate struggle which would most pro- 
bably take place between her and her dear child upon their sudden 
and abrupt separation. 

" ril take him myself," said Ellen. ** Won't you kiss dear 
•apa ?" added she, holding out her precious burden towards its 
ather. The infant, vexed at being thus carried off, refused his 
usual endearment, and hid his face in his mother's bosom. ' * Naugh- 
ty child," said Ellen. 

'' Oh never mind," said George, in a tone of harshness, which 
he had never before adopted : " carry him off — I hate squalling." 

Had a skilful artist been in the room to have caught the expres- 
sion of Ellen's countenance, as she glanced her tearful eye to that 
of George, he might have traced in its momentary gleam not only 
the anguish of a wounded mother's sweetest, best of feelinffs, but 
the conviction that her first suspicion that something dreadful had 
happened, was but too just. She hurried away. No cry was 
heard— the baby wept, but his sobs were stifled by his mother's 
care— the naother wept, but her tears dropped silently. 
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To say that George was not affected as well as agitated by the 
task he had undertaken to perform, would be to do him injustice. 
Ro heart can be so hard— no mind so depraved; — as to sever ties 
like those by which these two had now for nearly three years been 
bound, without grief and pain. The child, which in his gay and 
playful hours George had ridiculed, when speaking to his father of 
It, as " a pledge," ifios a pledge. He felt the hold and claim it 
had upon hint : and who knows that, when he seemed peevishly to 
desire its removal from the room, his motive might not have been 
to pat out of Bight an object Which he could not behold without 
feelihg^if he hcsA any feeling-^ten thoiisand additional difficulties 
in the execution of the design he had projected ? 

Wh^n Ellen left him aloiie, .George threw himself upon a sofa, 
and gazed round the little drawing-room, the scehe of many happy 
hdtlrs, embellished too by the pencil of his young and accomplished 
victim, and a pang of regret struck through his heart — let us hope, 
not unmixed with repentance. A thousand thoughts— perhaps too 
much characterized by Selfishness, -^passed across his imagination, 
and fickle and flighty as he was, the idea of giving up one whose 
affetstion and fidelity he never doubted, and which had never been 
questioned even by those who, in these days of liberal friendship, 
might not have abstained from putting them to the test, — agitated 
itnd excited him much more than he fancied it would. He knew 
enough of the character and principles of Ellen, to be sure that 
Wh«ai thfey iMi part— the last of all events she even could dream of 
'—this separdtion mudt be final ; there could be no qualification, no 
medium, no sharing of his affection ; and this truth he felt so 
tieeply tnat he was driven to a course of proceeding for which his 
knost admirihg friends themselves could scarcely be prepared. 

While Elleii Wks absent (and her absence was protracted in order 
Ulat she misM be enabled tb dry the tears whicn the sharpness of 
his words and the strange expression of his countenanx^e had caused) 
her page brought in and placed upon the table, luncheon : — his 
fitvourite fittle 'plat Was there \ there was the wine he liked, and 
beside it stood the twin cups, from which ever since they had thus 
fived and loved, they had dnink and pledged each other. Her little 
^% came frisking into the room, and barking for joy to see its 
master, jumped upon his lap, as was its custom. George felt a cold 
l^ill come over him as he lifted the affectionate favourite from its 
^ifoiitedrest, and plated it on the carpet, as if dreading even to heai: 
the instinctive and familiar evidence of its recognition. 

How strangely are we constituted — how inexplicable the feelings 
and associations by which we are actuated ! — even this heartless 
taan— and hme heartless nobody at the moment of which we are 
now treating knew— felt a touch of nature which neither his own 
exigencies, the dissipatiotis of society, and the absence of any deep 
soul-fraught sentiment, could check or control. At this moment, 
Ellen— and oh! dt) not— do not judge her harshly yet — returned to 
lum; be^ look was of tender devotion and affectionate sweetness, 
but dimmed and subdued by the conviction that bad tidings were 
at hand. ^ ^ George, dearest George,'' said she, seating herself op< 
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posite to him, '^ I know somethmg bad has happened. You have 
been losing again. Why, why will you pl^y? you always lose — 
dearest George, you are careless, thoughtless, every body takes ad- 
vantage of you." 

'* No, no," said George, '' my dear girl, I am not so soft as that; 
besides, what advantage can be taken of a man at a game which 
nothing but dead cheating can make foul ? and — " Here his voice 
failed him, inasmuch as he knew how soon it would be necessary 
to undeceive her as to the real cause of his agitation. 

^' Gome, George," said she, drawing her chair to the table; '^ I 
told them to get your luncheon to-day in time, because you said you 
should be here punctually." 

''None, Ellen, none," said George; ''give me some wine — I'm 
not peckish in the least, old woman." 

These little efforts to maintain the " gay," by little bits of per- 
missible slang, scarcely sufficed to calm Ellen's apprehensions. 

" Only think, George," said Ellen^ giving him his wine, and sip- 
ping hers, " you will hardly believe it — ^I have taught our dear 
little Tiney to say, ' Come home soon, papa,' — I have — ^" 

"Poor Tiney," said George, swallowing his drink; "ha! ha I" 

" Now, I think," said Ellen, " when I make him say that himself 
to you, ymi will perhaps take good advice from so ^rave a coun- 
sellor — moreover he has cut another tooth, and oh 1 George, every 
day he gets more like you." 

" I hope," said George, " for his own sake, that he will not grow 
up like me ; for Ellen — rely upon it — give me some more wine — 
rely upon it — I'm not slap up — no — old lady." 

She gave him the wine he asked for-— she heard his self-depre- 
ciation declared in the language he was jocosely accustomed to use ; 
and although she would have been more delighted by finding him 
express some deeper interest in their boy, she ralUed nim upon the 
announcement of his own demerits. 

'^ Let Mm be what you are now," said Ellen, "when time shall 
have made you what I know you will be hereafter, and I shall be 
satisfied as to his following in your steps." 

' ' Hereafter 1" muttered George, replacing the cup from which he 
had drunk upon the table ; " Ellen, that's the word— you have hit . 
it — there is no hereafter for us." 

'^George, George!" said Ellen solemnly, placing her hand in- 
stinctively upon the holy book in which she had been reading when 
he arrived, and which still lay on the table. 

" I don't mean ihat^'* said George, who began to feel the effects 
of the wine, of which he had taken, according to the "golden rule** 
of his peculiar class of dandyism (class B), a very considerable 
q(uantity ; "I don't mean that, Ellen — only — only — ''^ 
\ — "Only what, dearest?" anxiously asked Ellen. 
/*i "I'm stumped— done — finished — " 

"What do you mean?" said Ellen, who saw, through all this 
affected otf-handishness, something really sufficient to justify her 
earlier apprehensions, ' ' What do you mean ?" 
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'Mmean,*' said he, •M mean — give me^— give me some more 
"wine, old woman/* 

*' George, you have had wine enough," said Ellen. 

*'01d lady, that's not new," said George; *'give me some more, 
that I may tell you all— when I am happy I need no wine, but I canH 
speak in sober sadness." 

" Well," said Ellen ; <' but tell me," and this she said while help- 
ing him reluctantly to another draught, *^ tell me what is the extent 
of your loss — ^what has so completely overcome you — I never saw 
you so much affected before." 

" And seldom will see me so again," muttered the now half in- 
. toxicated man. 

" What— -how— speak to me, George — ^you are ill," said Ellen. 

^* Hush, hush, old lady !" almost stammered the affianced to the 
yet unseen Miss Jane Bruff; '* don't cry— don't cry — ^I can't stand 
crying — hear me, my pretty Nell — ^I haven't a shilling left upon 
earth — ^and out o{t?iisj as the Irishman says, we must go — eh, Nelly? 
that's pretty plain." 

*' It is, George," said she, lifting to heaven a pair of eyes which 
might have ^'called an angel down ;" — '^but" — and she caught his 
hand in hers, ^^ to m^ it is nothing — ^with you and our darling boy 
what matters it where we go ? — all your difficulties must eventually 
be overcome, and if they are not^ keep your rank and station— be 
prudent — ^be entirely what my heart wishes you to be, and hide 
me in some humbler place than this, to which you will come when 
the lights of the gay world are out; and there will I work from 
morning till night to support myself and our child, and even per- 
haps be useful to ycnc." 

*' Nelly, dearest," said George, •* you are a jewel— a regular 
triimp." 

" You know," continued she, seeing that his agitation was some- 
what abated, '^ you know I can draw well and profitably. It is not 
as if it were music I was to teach, so that I must, either by going 
out to give lessons, carry your name professionally, or assume an- 
other — I can make whatever talent I have for drawing, available in 
the humblest dwelhng ; and as for all this sweet pretty place, be- 
lieve me, dearest George, its chiefest attraction is, that I think you 
like it." 

'* In addition to all my other bothers," said George, who, sobered 
again by the earnestness of the sweet girl's devotion, and being 
more and more convinced than ever, that any proposition tending 
to a separation would be fatal to her— '^ in addition to all my other 
bothers, I begin to think that my father has got scent of our affair 
—he threw out some hints the day before yesterday, and I know the 
governor — ^you don't — but he is the sort of chap that never makes 
allowances— except small ones in the tin line — but none for little 
extravagances — give me a Kttle more wine, Nelly, and don't cry." 

Ellen's eyes were riveted on the face of her beloved — she scarcely 
beard what he said, but what she did hear, she believed. 

'* Winej Nelly, wine," agaiq said he* 
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'<Dear Geoi^e/' said EUeH, ^^ wby drink in thii maimar? you 
never did so before." . - 

'* No matter, old woman," said George ; MFm thirsty, and I like 
it, by way of a change." 

''But tell me, dearest," said Ellen, ^'what do you ptopaseP— 
what do you wish me to do? — say, and your word is law." 

"Why," replied the amiable young gentleman, 'f I was thinking 
that in order to get rid of this peering, prying govenior of imnei 
^ho, if he once takes a thing into his bead, will aever vest till hB 
has sifted it to the bottom, if you were to go for sIk months or so, 
to your mother at Versailles, tdl I manage so as to prevent his pok- 
ing about — for he is just the chap, bad as he is himgelf, to eut ma 
off with a shilUng^nasmu^h, Nelly, as ouv lands are neither broad 
npr extensive," 

" Go I" said Ellen, '^ tell me where to go-*<^ll me how to act. 
so that it shall be for your good or advantage, and your wish shall 
be obeyed. My mother, as yon call her, is, as you know, my mo» 
ther-in-law ; and as you therefore know, 1 am not tjed to per hf 
the affections which bind — ought to bind^'— and do bind all children, 
except very bad ones, to their parents ; but only ehow me, my dea» 
George, that it will be for your faenefit'-^that it will eitlier proteot 
you from the anger of your father or ioiprove ymir finances, thai 
I should go to her for the next half«-Hiye, dearest, the next whole 
year, tearing and wounding to my heart as it inust be-^I will go-^ 

own happine6S"*-*aii 




. _ „_, nneommon kind; and Vm 

sure no fellow living can be more grateful than I am-^nly you ^%% 
when things go cross, one oughtn^t to feel so deeply-«-ai|d I ^ve 
you my honour, that all 1 hope is, if you do what 1 ask, you won^t 
care so much about me; for upon my life I don't' deserve half so 
miKch goodness.^' 

'' What you may think your deserts are, George," said EQen^ 
^^ or what the rest of the world may think, my Mth in you is aS 
unbounded as my affection. The sacrifices 1 have made are proofs 
of that; but try me further, and you wtll find me ready to affodl 
you more." 

'* Why," said George — affected, it is true, but with a manner 
tliat, to a young and enthusiastic mind Uke EUen^?, was but too 
visibly disappointing — ^^as to that, Nelly, -^at I now suggest ig 
for the good of us all — it would upset all my schemes for our fu- 
ture comfort, and all that kind of thing, if my father was to find out 
our history^^the only sacrifice at present, fa our short separation 
and the joumey." 

^^But,*^' said Ellen, <^ you will go with me, George? — I came with 
yott-^and never will the happiness of that joumey be forgotten — do 
not send me baek alone to revisit the places r^idered dear to me 
by your society." 

u Why," said George, ^< you see — I think that if I am ' absent 
without leave^' it may have a queer look-— eh 9 they may talk- 
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spme ^f my fiiexids who are m pup secret— there mayn't after ad 
be any necessity for the move — if I can assure myself that we ar^ 
§afe wh^re we are, why then you know, dearest, there will be no 
pccasipn to go.' 

T\\^t is to say, a§ the reader will natui*^lly nnderstanjl, th^t if 
!\Jis^ Janp Bruff should ^' run restive," and not majry according to 
order, things might continue as usual uptil sopae morp favourable 
result should again render the change inevitable. What woujd the 
4eyotp4 Pllei^ l^^ve f^lt, had she been aware of the n^tqre of the 
(ipmtingency? 

'* Or," coji%ued the exemplary young man, ''if the worst 
cpmes tQ the worst. Jack Ashford will be going to Paris in a week 
or te4 days, and will be too happy to escprt you and ypur child 
$ipd i^aid; he is pne qf my oldest iriends, ^pd, porepver, you kpo^v 
him." 

'' Yes," said Eljen, '* I dp — you have brought him herp to ^inf 

5/ ppm% pOme, 0I4 l^dy," said George, " ypi| adi^irp hipa exceed- 
jpgiy— as Indeed evei*y body Tyho knows him must — and he ^cjiiaircs 
you; he is handsomPii rich, and amiable; not over-wise, nor likely 
p illumipa^ the river Thames with his intellect, ^uj; uncommon 
^o^fd-patprpd." 

"I wapt nobody to gdmire me,^^ said E)len, ''por c^i^ J admit 
any admiration 01 him; but if for your good the journey is tp h^ 
lipdert^en, I would r^her trust to the care and protection of stran- 
gers, thap tp ^ friendly association with Mr. Ashford." 

*' IjVeli," ^aid George, " you shall have your own wfty; what- 
ever you like tp be 4Qne shall be done ; and if I cap screw put four 
pr five days, I wiU gP with you-r-only dop't n^ake up your mind t^ 



''*l will w^t patiently your ppmmands," answered EUpp; **J 
have no wish but to fulfil them — only do^npt force upon me th« 
^iety of one wbpm I knp\y onjy through ypu — ant} whom — apart 




Geprge ; '' as I have said 

[ come to pas$, but 1 thought 

it right to give you a little notice. Come, let us look at the garden 

and the birds, and see if the boy is in a better huipppr, fpr I mnst 

\ie off soop." 

' "Where do you dine to-(}ay, George?— here?" asked Ellen. 

'' No. To-flay," said George, "I dinp witji the goyernpr." 

* * And to-fliorrow ?" 

" The governor again." 

" Ham pxceedingly dutiful ypp have beqpme," said Ellen. 

*' I tell you," said the gentleman, *' I am obliged to keep close to 
||im, to luU hiis suspicions — he is uncommon cupnipg, and it's harcl 
work to keep a secret in a world like this ; sp, come alongr-let PS( 
take our stroll." 

Ellen went to fetch her shawl and bonnet ; George swallowed 
another gl^t^S^ or rather cup, of wine ; for in the eonduet of the 
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heartless business in which he was engaged, his hands were chilled, 
while his forehead burned, and his tongue clove to his mouth. His 
devoted Ellen returned, leading her beautiful infant; but he fancied 
that he again saw a tear standing in her eye, which pained him ex- 
ceedingly; not perhaps so much because it was an evidence of her 
love and sorrow for his threatened absence during the two follow- 
ing days, as because he apprehended that she might begin to sus- 
pect prematurely his real object and intentions. 

The garden scene was but a brief one. George's manner, not 
improved by what to him was an excess in drinking at that period 
of the day, rendered his remarks and observations abrupt and 
wholly of a different character from those to which Ellen had been 
accustomed. Tiney, whom he had at least affected to love, was 
snubbed for trying to ask papa questions, and little Fan, the pet 
spaniel, the twisting and curling of whose ears formed very im- 
portant parts of George's amusements while lolUng on the sofa 
after dinner, in the happy days of his real affection for her mistress, 
received a most uncourteous repulse from the ' ' gallant ga^ Lo- 
thario's" foot, because the pretty little animal could not quite so 
easily forget its attachments as the beloved of Ellen. 

Well, he went ; and before stepping into his cab he kissed Ellen 
on the cheek, and the child on the forehead, and then vaulted as it 
were into his *^ watchbox on wheels," and was out of sight in a mi- 
nute. 

Upon a woman situated as Ellen was, the slightest change of 
manner in the man she loves, acts as powerfully as the least varia- 
tion of temperature does upon the mercury in the barometer : — ^if 
that woman is a mother, how much more sensibly is the alteration 
felt when it at(iects her child I Ellen, whose reliance upon George 
s as yet firm and strong — whose confidence in his honour, truth, 
and affection, was up to this moment unshaken — could not conceal 
from herself the dread that what he, in order perhaps to calm her 
fears and soothe her apprehensions, had said ot the possibility of his 
father's discovery of their intimacy, was merely a politic or com- 
passionate preparation for the announcement of the fact. That 
George could ever voluntarily desert, abandon, or repudiate her, 
and of himself seek to sever the bonds by which they were united, 
never entered her head. Still she felt conscious of an alteration-- 
aye, a bitter alteration too — in his conduct ; and when she turned 
from the gate at which she had witnessed his departure, she caught 
her bright-eyed infant in her arms, and pressing him to her heart, 
whispered over his white forehead, ' ' Heaven at least will bless yaa^ 
my child." 

" Well, governor," said Mr. George Grindle, as he jumped from 
his cab, and entered his worthy father's library, some fifteen mi- 
nutes after this separation, ^^ I have broken ground— just made a 
iove — given the young woman a sort of civil notice to quit — no- 
"ftg harsh or that kind of thing— because it an't in my nature- 
ides, you see if we don't nail this Agamemnon filly, it's no good 
iting Nelly adrift : inasmuch as although we can carry on the war 
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cheaper in France than here, still you know one must have a sort 
of retreat, eh, governor? so, it's no kind of use whatever to go upon 
the changing order." 

** Prudent fellow!" said Sir George; *' sharp, quick and clear- 
fflghted. By your own account of the affair I think you are rather 
more entangled than I thought. But, still we must manage all tliat. 
The colonel, the Muff Br uff, has heen here this morning, talking 
over matters. He is exceedingly anxious— bites like a pike." 

*' Why he does seem sharp-set," said George. ^* 1 thought you 
told me you were to call there last night." 

** So I did," said Sir Geoi^e. 

^^See the fair article herself?" asked the son. 

"No," replied the father, *' she was ill— or tired— or would not 
sec me, or something of that sort— so we had our cofTee, and a little 
of that, to you, detestable mixture, brandy-and-water, and I came 
away — lateish." 

" Well, but I say, governor," said George, ** he seems so hot 
upon this match, are you quite sure that he has no particular object 
in starting Miss Jenny-*nothing suspicious — no prior attachment, 
ehP— no delicate mystification?" 

'' Not a bit of it," said the worthy baronet ; ^^ from all I hear she 
b perfection — " 

" —Ah," interrupted George, " asl told you the other day, you 
have only got her mther^s character of her. But now — how does 
the house look? Quiet — what you call — as if every thing was 
good and regular, and all that sort of thing ?" 

''Nothing could be in better form," said Sjr George; "the co- 
lonel evidently likes his grog, and so, George, do I, sometimes. I 
very distinctly explained to him the history of your affair and con- 
nexion with your fair friend ; and after all that he had told me of his 
early vagaries, I could have no scruple in doing so, nor any doubt 
as to the way he would take the history, or the light in which he 
would view it." 

" You told the history as I gave it you?^"^ said the excellent son. 

'' How the deuce else should I tell it ?" asked the exemplary pa- 
rent; ** I never heard the particulars except from yourself." 

'' And every thing loolu steady and respectable," said George, 
who seemed unable to divest himself of the notion that the extreme 
eagerness of the gallant colonel to conclude the treaty so very 
speedily must arise from something '^ more than meets the eye." 

^' I never saw any thing more quiet, right, and proper, in my 
life,^' said the baronet, thinking it absolutely necessary on his part 
to sink the incident of Mrs. Smylar and the white jar ot sugarcandy, 
as his equally sincere and ingenuous son felt it essential to deceive 
the confiding Ellen, in whose ejection and repudiation alone the 
fiither and the son seemed to agree. 

During the protracted morning visit of the gallant and disagree- 
able colonel to Sir George, which lasted from eleven o*clock (when, 
as he said, every body i^o happened to be in town being in church, 
thej could have it all to themselves) till one, he had completely sa- 
tisffed tl^e baronet of the ^odd advantages derivable to his son from 
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bis njarriage wi* J^pe, tP w^iiph oyer bis gl^$s of ^b^t popj- gppd 
J)r. li'Gppus — whose memory will pver be dear to us — useq to pall 
the '* mahogany mixture/' he had on the preceding evening; some- 
what loQsply though largely referred ; and Sir Gpprg^e wa^ just be- 
ginnjpg to pnter jf^to details copneptpd >^itb jbe hu§jpess, wbeQ 
ynexpectedly, and cerfainly most ^p\yisheJ-|pr, fr^nk (^rindle 
made his appearancp. 

The moment be entered the roorn, not only did the copversatioq 
pp^se, but the manner pf thp twp prpviou^ qccypajjj;|? §pddenly 
changed, and the tone of thpir vpipe^ subsided into what they fan- 
cied he would consider a Sunday tqne. " Welf, pra|jjt," §ajd Sir 
George, ** where do ypu come from?" 

*' Frpm 4 place tp which 1 suppose, my, dear fetbpr> you don't 
tbink one ought to go— cburcl]." 

*' That's not fair, Frank," said Sir Gpprgp; '* why you should say 
so, I don't exactly understand — to-day — " 

f* Qhl" interrupted Frank, "don't suppqse I am pomp here to 
jjre^cb— it }^ np|; my vocation. } rpally came simply to ask what 
time we are to go to dinner at your pew friend's td-niprrow, — (Co- 
lonel what do you call him — Gruff—" 

. — MPuuff," §ajd thp baronet } £ind thpn casting a glance at 
George, which was noticed and answered, "do you really paean tp 
go?" 
.. *' I proniised you and George to gp," s^Jd Fr^nk, " an4 it is ^n 

Sxjpn^ of mipp ppyer.to break a^ profpige oncp madp, b^wever tri- 
ing the obligation, even thppgb it dpeg npt iftvolyp tb^^t, ^hicb i^ 
this pase I shpnh) consider a breaph of (Juty. 

" As fpr tbe duty,* my dear Frank/' said 5ir George, ** pray don't 
Ipt it rest nppn that; if you tbjnk it ^ b^re, don'j; go — wp c^n make 
ypur e3tcu§es." 

** I thint nothing a bore," said Frayik : • * I anj an expeedingljr 
bunible person in the world, 4nd always grptified by any httle at- 
tention paid me ; and certainly not less so, when I feel ponspipu^ 
that it is for the sake of those with Y^iiQxifi 1 am ppnnectpd — all I 
asked for, was, because I have engaged myself to see spmp cprious 
electrical experiments made at four, ap4 wished to kpow when we 
were exppcted.' 

" Seven, I cpnclude," said Sir George, ''^t this time pf tbp year.'* 

''For eight, I presume," said thp elder son ; " ope of tbe plas^c 
sevens, .which one pa^y stretch o^t, tijl that great horrid red sun is 
quitp gonp put of sight." 

S' Well/' Wd Fr^pk, '' I ^ba}l be in waiting here at seypQ /' and 
tbea, perfectly conscipps, as be cppld scarcely eyer fail tp bp, that 
bp ^a$ c^ ^r£>^, be again retired. 

>'J yvi^h now," said Sir George, as the door closed, "I wish, 

Jeorge, you had made up your njind tp go with pap, ap^ without 

lim tp-pnorrow, to this place, there's no answering for tastes; 

land altbough you carry every thing before you in the world, yet de 

Iffusiibtis norij and a girl like this Jane Pruff might cottpu to a quiet, 

^jsteady, and what they call an apcompli^hed man, iq preference to 

^ fellow like you.'^ 
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** If she would," said George, " having seen a certain degree of 
life, and a certain portion of society, she might have him if she 
liked — because the taste which would be so gratified must inevi- 
tably be incompatible with mine; and, although of course the 
'stumpy' is the thing, one might as well — if possible— be d^ accord 
^th Qpe's wife. I confess the fellow is good-lookiijg, and as you 
say, though he is your son, accomplished— but that's nothing— 
every body is accomplished nowadays, more or less; and as for 
looks, governor, I'm all for Sheridan's maxim, that, the handsome 
19U1 ]|g^ of^ly sis weeW start of the ugly ooe, an4 iR 4 thrsf; 
]|)ontl^' r^c^, he'll make it up in ^be end.'' 

♦* I jjjiite agrp« with yo4 there," s^id Sir George; '* but neither dp 
I admii i^ you are n^'ike ^epiQQd^ry position ii^ the present m-7 
stance, nor expect nor f^ar that thr^e inopths, pr as p^ny week^, 
wiUeUpshe before th$ affair under dispus^iqn is spt^led — all [mean 
to say i^,.that, a^ ipatter^ have t^rned pi|t, I wish you bad not se? 
bOf^ frwk }Q bf3 01 thp p^rty," 

" Never mind, governor," said George : * ' if the galla^l; grenadier 
ViU P9|ly fori^ PHt rt^gpectably^ ^qd I may say^ liberally, and in a 
Q^^^f(n]^^ q[)finnejr, you may leave tb^ rest to me. I have never 

r^^f^f^ ib^ f^m^L]^ WOVM^ay a^ our friend M'KiUumquit^ s^ys, tha^ 
could fwt PftnawpF, I think Mi^9 Jepny firuff n not likely tQ J?p ^ 
splendid exception to jay g#pera} rul@." 

And in this sort of dialogue did these exemplary people indulge 
until th«y separated, the father to dine in one place, the son in 
another — thus exemplifying the charming sinc^rity of the junior to 
kis fond and ^Oi^ffowing Ellen ; thn senior having with eqpal frank- 
neai and abs^ni^ pf all reservation, given bis d^scription of th^ ^tate 
fad 9atiMr« and diaioact^r of Colonial BmfP&^ostabli^bnLsnt, which hj9 
kad j^raiiii^Uy ase9rtainj^d the preceding evening. Colonel Bruff 
himself, on his return from Sir ueorge, with the flourishing kmak 
It die door which drove Mrs. Smylar from h»v conference with 
Jane, excua^ d himM^tf to bia daughter for hia non-attendance with 
her in ^ proper pew at Marylebone church, by explaining that btf 
bad gone to bear a pppular divine preaph a charity sermon at St. 
Gewg«^s, Ha»ov«r-square. 

Speaking of divines, that wlmh Arebbishop Tillotaon say«, mafTi 
l^out profanenesa, be quoted as applicable to this crisis of our 
story : — f ^ JSin^Beritv," says the prelate, ' ' is like travelling on a plain 
beaten road, wbkh, after all, eommonl^ brings a man sooner to 
bis journey's end li^an by byways, in which men often lose themr 
selves." 

Wlutit tba readnr may think of tl^e various specimens of sincerity 
fbieh the develqmient of the few family secrets which have already 
come to light in tfaia narrative, has brought to his notice, we cannot 
venture to surmise ; but lest hii9 patiezu^e sbofdd be tired, we will 
giye bim a short breathing time, until, in the next chapter, he 
QUty b£^ lo judge of the results of su^h amiable and praiseworthy 
prae^aiUnga. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Little worth recording occurred during the early part of the day 

" Big with the fate of Gr indie and of Jane ;" 

nor, as the evening approached, was Janets serenity so much dis- 
turbed as she had anticipated ; for her father had purposely abstained 
from pressing the subject of the dinner and visit of the Grindle fa- 
mily in his brief morning conversation; contenting himself with 
merely throwing out general axioms and hypothetical observations, 
touching the advantages derivable to a young woman from making 
a suitable match at an early period of life, and the virtue of filial 
obedience when any fair opportunity occurred of attaining so desi- 
rable an object. 

Time wore on ; the dinner-hour arrived, and so did the guests : 
and, perhaps, as it is the reader's object to ascertain the effect pro- 
duced by the events of the visitation upon Jane, the best way to 
attain that end is. to let him read the letter which she wrote to. her 
friend Emma on the subject^ the next morning. 

" Hariey-stfcet, Tuesday, 
^^ Dearest Emma, 

^^ This packet will surprise, and perhaps alarm you, for althou^ 
events have occurred since I wrote to you on Saturday to supersede 
the interest of that communication, as it wcis written I enclose it^ 
in order that you may judge of the value t>f my anticipations and\ 
apprehensions. 

'^ The day of introduction is passed — my father had been loud 
and long in his praises of Sir Gdorge Grindle and his family — the 
baronet and his two sons were presented to me— but so very indis- 
tinct has been my father's pronunciation of a preference on his part, 
that up to his moment 1 am not at all certain whether he destines 
me to be the wife of the senior or one of the juniors. 

^' Sir George is an exceedingly agreeable person — ^I should say 
about fifty-three or fifty-fout* years old. He has seen much of the 
world, and describes what he has seen with talent and vivacity, 
and in the art and mystery of anecdotizing is equal— I will not say 
superior — to Mr. Miles Blackmore himself. His manners are par- 
ticularly pleasing, and his temper appears equally good. He was 
remarkably kind and civil, and seemea very much interested in every 
thing I said. He appears particularly fond of music, and is evidently 
a man of taste and general accomplishment. 

^ ^ Exactly the reverse of all this, is his elder son ; who, with scarce- 
ly a single redeeming quality, is one of tl^ most odious coxcombs 
I ever met with. Over-dressed, over-ringleted, over-chained, and 
over-studded, his radiant waistcoat seemed to be the pride of his 
heartp— calculated at once to dazzle wd to conquer. His eonveraa-^ 
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lion, if his talk can be dignified with the name, is of the most frivo- 
lous character; made up of what I presume he thinks fashionable 
'slang' — there is no other word for it — applied in nearly the same 
terms to every subject started, and every object named ; and what 
struck me as extremely disagreeable, not to say painful, were the 
fiimiliaritj and indifference, amounting almost to msolence and con- 
tempt, with which he treated lus father, during the whole of the 
evening — a bad return, in my mind, for the affection which it is 
evident Sir George entertains for him. 

^^ I think the effect produced upon me by this silly person's man- 
ners was heightened by the contrast they afforded to those to which 
1 have been latterly accustomed. Certainly 1 never saw any young 
man, by no means ill-looking, so utterly disagreeable to me. 

^^ His brother, or rather half-brother, is of a totally Afferent 
dass. Exceedingly handsome, with remarkably expressive eyes, 
and a very intelligent countenance, he appears reserved, without 
any outward shyness, and seems to be exceedingly well-informed, 
without a shadow of pedantry. He spoke little, but he spoke well, 
and would perhaps have said more, had not his father, retaliating, 
as I thought, upon his second son for the offences of the elder one, 
constantly interrupted him, and, to use Mr. Amersham's phrase, 
^pooh-poohed him down.' But although they might, and even did 
between them, contrive to stop his talking, it was beyond their 
power to restrain the eloquence of his eyes. 1 coula not help 
watching his looks when the heir of the house was rallying his 
ia^er upon his weak points, making him the main object of his 
' isement. Sir George evidently did not like it, but seemed de- 
nined to be pleased, and bore it as philosophically as possible, 
^ut Francis (so is the younger one named) evidently felt deeply, 
md appeared even vexed that I should be placed as I was, with the 
/parent on one side of me, and the hopeful child on the other; and 
annoyed that I should, so early in our acquaintance, be permitted 
to see how strangely their family matters were conducted ; or, to 
use one of the young gentleman'^ own expressicms, ^how the go- 
vernor and he carried on the war.' Whatever his feelings might 
be, 1 cannot presume to understand, but it is quite clear that they 
are ' a house divided,' not more in feeling and affection than in 
duuracter and manner. 

*^ 1 had but Uttle opportunity of speaking with Mr., Francis ; but 
I cannot help feeling interested about him. He has evidently read 
much — during the course of the evening his father called him— half 
playfully, 1 admit-^' a bookworm — ^and a preacher — and a butterfly 
hunter — and a giraffe-feeder-— and a sentimentalist — and a me- 
thodist — and a nusanthrope' — and several other things; and I 
drought he appealed to me to pity the persecution he was subjected 
to, while George was trumpeted[ forth to the world by his sire as 
the paragon of perfection. 

^^ The conversation and character of Lady Gramm seemed parti- 
CQlariy to attract the elder son ; and, for the purpose, 1 presume, 
of what he cadled 'showing her up,' he devoted himself, for nearlv 
l^'V^ai-hour, to listening to some of her little anecdotes of herself, 
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set off to the best advantage by the incidental introduction of Ih^ 
names and titles of half the peerage : and it waS during this period, 
in spite of the assiduous efforts ofthe solicitous Mi^s Pheezte to s^ 
cure his attention, that I snatched a little df M^. Francis Grindle's 
Society. Our entreticn was but brief, for my father, who was sit- 
ting talking on a diiitaht sofa with Sir George, evidently abbut mej 
sifter w6 had Spoken together Some few ntitiutes, came hastily 
Across the room, and desired — or father ordered m^^^* to sing 
something directly,' in a tone, the harshness of whlcn slruck me 
ihore paihfuUt and forcibly, because, up to that toottient, he had 
treated nie With a kindness and considei^ation wholly unlike any 
ihing I remembered to have seen in him in society, and more es*- 
pecially when any strangers were Iiere. 

" But now begins lily raystety; These pedple hkve coifae and 
are gonfe, and I am yet unaware of the particular object of their 
visit. It is evident that my father means nie to marry ofae Of them 
— it is equally evident that the youngest of the three is not the one; 
The choice, br rather the fate, then, lies between the eldest and 
the second. If my father — which I pray to heaven he tte^er may 
— should force ttie to rharry — and that 1 had the alternative oiTered 
me in this very case, I would in an instant decide in favour of Sft 
George ; but perhaps I mdy yet be spared the misery of forcing my 
own inclinations, or incurring my father's anger. And sucn 
anger, such bitter anger, as it would be ! 

''A party has been made to Greenwich for to-nlol'row, thafi 
which, as you and I have before agreed, nothing can be morfe 
bdloiis ; but Lady Glramm is to bc dhaperon, and of course I bould 
not dissent. 

"One cirfcumfetance seems curiouis. Mv usually cohlmuhitatitfe 
frieM^ Mrs. Smykr, has kept more away n*om me than she genet- 
ically has hitherto done. Het* manner too is different— ^more re- 
strained. She seems to-day exceedingly thoughtful ; all she said to 
me this morning was to ask me ' how 1 liked papa's new friends P' 
And when I aiiswered * that I liked them very well,' she Smiled : 
but I did not like the expression of her countenance. Nor was it 
hke one of her ' common-place ' gleams of suatity. It strikes me 
that something more than ordinary is on her mind — what, bf course 
I cannot divine. 

" Two of the three new friends haVe just called— you may guess 
which were the two. They were not admitted, as 1 had given ah 
excluding order, for which 1 have no doubt 1 shall be duly scolded; 
but, as 1 knew that in the ordinary course of events they would 
present themselves to-day, 1 took the precaution to guard myself 
against invasion, which, as a lone damsel, 1 thought it right to do. 

"Here, for the moment, matters rest; but, my dear Emma, I 
fear the pause will be but brief. To-day my father dines at home, 
and alone with me. 1 anticipate the precise period when the dis- 
closure of his designs concerning me will be made, and accordingly 
shall live in dread and apprehension till the time arrives. Pray 
write to me, and comfort and soothe me if you can. Tell me aii 
about yourselves, for I love to hear of the comforts and pleasurte 
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trtiich linay not enjoy, and remember me .to all those whom you 
think n|j^ wish to be remembered. 

'Ever yours, dear Emma, affectionately, 

Jane Bb 




t was the view tak^n by the gentle Jane of the occurrences ot 
} preceding feVenitig. The reader must draw his own cofaclusions. 
i^hat the impression made upon the visiting trio might have been, 
it is also essential to know -.—with totally different objects, tastes^ 
and principles, they Separately and severally thought the gentle Jane 
perfection. 

Mr. George admitted that she was " min|h IjigjiiiiK Tfli 1 1'" and 
that a man might i^ ,, irt i akc \ \\ out mmummuu u u iui i M Pteble with her, if 
t he stumt3yj ft>€fulcl suit." Sir George began to think, and that se- 
nSusly too, that with a rniiid and qualities like hers, she would be 
just the person to carry oiit George's jproposition— that the father 
should inarry for the good of the family, without troubling the son 
with the bore of matrimony. The undisguised pleasure with whiich 
she had listened to his agreeable conversation, and the unaffected 
attention she had paid him, which it was clear to the well-schooled 
baronet She denied to George, gave this turn to his thoaghts ; and 
pretty Well sure that, as far as the colonel went, whether Jane at- 
tained thfe tank of a bardiiiet's lady by mariyirig a baronet or a ba- 
ronet's heir, he meditated rearguing the case with his son, — con-; 
Vinced that Jane Would eventually accept Mm^ and equally sure that 
tKrhile ^ shbuld be isuccessful m this inatter, George woiild be 
triumphant in any other. 

Good natured, and ingenuousness of manner in a charming girl, 
have a surprising effect upon middle-aged gentlemen, who are so 
univerSdily forgetful of the gradual but certain progress of time, that 
they fancy themselves loved when they are only liked, and attribute 
to their lair and youthful companions (much in accordance with 
Mrs. Smylar's theory of Platonism), what Moore calls "the sun- 
Shine of love;" when, after all, it is merely the " moonlight of 
friendship :" — to be sure it does, however, at time%, beam so 
brightly, that a man, neither vain nor a fool, may without much 
difficulty be led io mistake the one for the other. 

How different, how totally and entirely different from sentiments 
hke thfese Were the sentiments of Frank. He had gazed on the 
sweet child of nature with purity of thought and holiness of feeling. 
As she has told Emma, he spoke but little ; and when he did speak 
it was only to incur some reproof or ridicule from his worldly rela- 
tions. He knew too well the object of the family visit, and his eyes 
rested with a look of pity and anxiety upon the intended victim — for 
such hie was convinced, if they carried their point, she would be ; 
and atiibngst his other griefs was one that he had been induced to 
accompany his father and brother to witness the beginning of a pur- 
suit, the miserable end of which he could not, with Ms principles, 
iail to anticipate, but to interfere with the success of whichj would 
be to betray and perhaps endanger his nearest relations. 
tb coiitinue his acquaintance with Jane, Frank wa? convinced 
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would be to cause his unhappiness; if, as he might hope to do, he 
should gain her affections, he would distress the other members of 
his family ; if she rejected his addresses after a lengthened associa- 
tion with her had ripened his admiration into love, his own misery 
was certain. His course was plain — he decided never to repeat his 
visit — never to see Jane Bruft again — or if again, not till she had 
decided upon what might be called ' ^ the main question'^ as regarded 
George; for Frank^s imagination, in its wildest flight, had not 
suggested the possibility of his father's ^' being in the field,*' as 
George woulfl have said '^ sire against son" in such a race. 

Probably no resolution could better have pleased either of the 
oddly-situated parties than that at which Frank had arrived. One 
question naturally suggests itself to those who know what the power 
of sympathv is, and what the quaUties of the heart and mind of 
^an are, when under such influence as our sweet Jane had in four 
/short hours obtained over those of Frank. Will he keep it? For 
\/ an answer to that question the reader must wait a Httle ; recollect- 
ing, however, that he has already taken the initiative by not calling 
in Harley-street, and by having ordered his servant to make pre- 
parations for starting for Leamington the next morning. 

It should be further noticed, that he absented himself from the 
family breakfast-table, from an unwillingness to bear the remarks 
which were, sure to be made on the events of the preceding even- 
ing, or to incur the suspicion of being a spy on the parties concerned, 
in an affair against which he dared not remonstrate. ^ ^ That young 
woman will come to corn, governor,*' said George, ^^ without much 
shaking of the sieve." 

^^ I'm not so sure of that," said the baronet. 

'TU back the caster in, in two days,** said George. 

'' She*s a charming creature,*' said the baronet, in a tone that 
startled his son. 

'^ So Master Frank thinks,'* said George. ^' He made his play 
pretty early in the run.** 

** Frank — psha," said the baronet. '^* Frank isn't a man to win 
her, even i£ he thought of it. No — conversation gay, lively, and 
rational, with a slight dash of satire, and here and there a whisper 
of scandal, is the sort of thing to hit these gentle, quiet, country- 
bred girls." 

** You seemed to be trying it yourself last night, governor,** said 
the exemplary son ; *^ I was obliged now and then just to pull you 
up a bit." 

'*No — no,' said Sir George, ^* not the least of that — all I mean 
to say is, that women love by contraries — the gentle, 'retiring, fair, 
and timid young creature, is caught by the rattle of a bright genius 
and a good talker ; while the gay, voluble, high-spirited lady rejoices 
in finding her lover beaten into submission, admiration, and 
silence." 

" Fm no great genius," said George, " but I have eyes in my 
head ; and if that young creechur^a name isn't Grindle before a 
month's over my head, mine isn't." 

<< 1 wouldn't bet against that,'* said Sir George; ^' but I should 
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recommend you to be sharp and active — mind your hits, and don't 
throw away a chanee — for by Jove she is a trump." 

^^ The queen," said George, ^^ hearts being the suit; and although 
diamonds are more in iny line at present, 1 can't say that 1 perceive 
any reason against honouring her with my attentions. 1 was wound 
up to see a sort of half-genteeUdowdy — ^a pill to be taken for a con- 
sumptive fortune, which could only be swallowed if well gilt — on 
the contrary, quite the reverse — she's uncommon nice — just the 
thing to show the world ; and I believe all that she says is right and 
proper, and shows learning — much of which, you know, 1 don't 
profess to understand ; her singing, too, is all in proper form, and 
her playing and every thing else in the world in a concatenation 
accordingly — so to-morrow, at Greenwich, I begin the campaign." 

*' Always considering," said the exemplary parent, ^'whether 
p can give her an undivided heart — the affections of such a girl 
ought not to be trifled with. 

^' If Sir George Grindle had addressed his son and heir in Hebrew 
or Gngalese, he could not have astonished him more than he did 
by the utterance of this opinion. " Why, governor," exclaimed 
m, wondering youth, '^ turned sentimental all in a minute — four- 
ind-twenty hours ago your (tone was much as usual upon siich 
matters; but now we come to the girl's affections, and her quali- 
fies, and her — eh ? governor — " 

'* Four-ahd— twenty hours ago, -George," said the baronet, **I 
kad not seen her — I never could have supposed that such a coarse 
uncouth father could have such a daughter, especially knowing, as 
I did, how early in Ufe she lost her mother. One talks on these 
matters as matters of business as regards fortune, settlements, 
jointures, and all that, heartlessly enough ; but the case is greatly 
altered when we see in the object qI what — ^as in this case — was at 
trst a mere financial speculation, any thing so perfectly charming 
asMissBruff." 

'' By Jove,** said George, "I felt a little afraid of Frank in the 
way of rival ; but he is nothing by comparison with you. Take her, 
governor — win her and wear her — ^the cash will come into the 
knily all the same, and I shall have no trouble one way or the 
other about it." 

" Do not suppose me so foolish as to think of such a thing," said 
Sir George, '^nor fancy that if I know so little of myself as to make 
such a proposal, she would accept it. All I mean to say is, that 
Jane Bruff is a prize — a prize which, if won, will secure the 
happiness of the man who possesses it — and that is all I mean to 
say." 

'' And so it was all he meant to smf — but thoughts are not to be 
commanded — ^fancy is not to be controlled # and during the brief 
silence which followed the worthy baronet's speech, his thoughts 
were occupied with the contemplation of the joy and comfort- which 
a marriage with such a charming creature would ensure; while 
those of George were engrossed with the recollection of the felicity 
he hid enjoyed in the society of bis devoted Ellen, whose fate, if 
^ married, was irrevocably sealed. Thus the natural feeUng of 
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ithe fkiber^s heart was a desire to marry Jane, although he knew 
Ihe could not win her ; while that in the son's, was an an:ueiy not 
Ito marry her, although he was perfectly satisned in his own mind, 
I that she would sink into his arms on his first declaration. 
^ Poor isLne was wholly unconscious of the effect she had produced 
upon three persons in one family, although it was most assuredly 
not the first time she had so unwifKngly succeeded. The absence 
of Frank from breakfast proved exceedingly agreeable to Sir Geoiye 
and his son ; but it was scarcely possible for the elder gentleman of 
the two to secure himself, by all his available arts, from the scru- 
tinizing gaze of the younger one, who, to use an expression of his 
own, "was up to a thing or two in that line." 

We know of the visit paid by Sir George and his heir to Harley- 
street; we know of the determination of Frank to avoid the wretch- 
edness which he foresaw must result to him from the improvement 
of his acquaintance with Jane ; but as yet we do not know how or 
in what manner that determination was treated. 

In Regent-street there is a vast establishment, known, at least by 
name, to half the husbands and fathers at the West^nd of the town, 
where every necessary of Ufe« from a ring, a bracelet, or a necklace, 
down to a cottage-bonnet, or a jupe bo^ante^ may be purchased 
on the most reasonable terms— if not otprice, at least of time for 
payment To this emporium Miss Bruff directed her course, drawn 
ihither in the andeni «^rriage of her sire, by " Sugar and Salt/' 
driven by a gloveless coachman with plush shorts and white jcottoor 
stockings ; the footman behind being to match. Justas this exicaedinglv 
imperfect equipage drew gently up to the door of Messrs. Howell 
and James, '^ Sugar and Salt," having in their composition none of 
that spirit of tearaway prancing which frightens the humbler pedi^ 
strians on the trottoiry and occasionally covers them with certain 
portions of the Macadam blackpudding which in wet weather \& f» 
easily made and so universally taken in the great thorou^CareB i>f 
the metropolis, Mr. Frank Grindle happened to be passing down the 
street. A graceful bow and a gentle smile from dear Jane, natu- 
rally and inevitably checked his progress towards the University 
Club, whither he was proceeding, and planted him ai the coach* 
door. '^ I hope," said Jane, after the usual salutations peculiar to 
English society, ^< I hope we shall see you to-morrow at our white- 
bait party." 

'^ Why," said Frank, who £eU himself in the act of icommittiny 
the unheard-of crime of blushing, ^' I — think 1 must go to Learning* 
ton in the morning — I am exceedingly sorry— but^-" 

^' I see how it is," said Jane, '^ you don't like us ; but I assure 
you when you know more of my doar father, and geit used to his 
manner, which I am aware is to strangers brtisqus and odd, you 
will think better of ui. Try us once more — I concJnde Xhat Sir 
George and your brother mean to keep their promise." 

"Oh," said Frank, "you may rely upon themi but— I hava a 
duty to perform; a sick friend writes to entreat me to go to him 
and—" , 

—"That alters the case," said Jane ; " but now r^ly is he aa 
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fl^ill that ope d^y's del^y is important ?-^if not, do come wifti 
ns, I ^spre you, my amiable friend Miss Pheezle will break hep 
gepsitive heart if you are not of the party." 

''Dear lady," s^d Fr^nlc, ''her heart must be exceedingly tppdpB 
mi gugpeptiblfi ifit breaks op my account ^ftpr one meeting with 
fter, I— ^' 

**WeU," spid Jwe, '* J would pdvisp you not to be cnjfjl. ^e-= 
rides, papa I Jcppw wijl be v^xed, apd| shall be seriot^l^ rngVY* 
m tPPt, if Miss PheiBzle's charms fail of attracting you, it is Ukely 
the fear of mt/ anger should compel your presence — so, yqp myst 
40 what I bplieve all men are deterpiined to do^just as you pleasp.'* 

The dialogue here ended, and Fpank handed the fair Jane from 
^q carriage tq the door of the en^porium, ppd proceeded on l)}s 
Irack. Jane looked sweetly— she spoke kipdly— he had certainly 

trqmised to be of the party— but then he had ipade up his mind to 
reak off p| onpe an acquaintance, of the perils of which to bis 
pegce Qf qaiud he w^s even more satis0ed now than he bad heen 
(tie night before-^he had prdered his horses-^-to be sure they could, 
ke cpuntermande4— perhaps Colopel Bruff might be offended if ha 
staid aw4}^, and break off with the whole family ; besides it would 
^ eptertaiaing to see Miss Pheezle's airs and graces, apd he^r Lady 
Grammes histories of the peerage, which she had at her fingers* 
ends, with all the little scandals therewith connected. 

BpsideS) perhaps his father might attribute his absence to snlkines^ 
or 4isinclin#tion tp join the circle ip which he was destined to hold 
^^ondary pl^e 9 ^nd so he doubted, and weighed, and ca|Gulate4« 
till the recollectipp of Janets l^at smilp flashed pcro^s his mind, and 
ttyoluntartly stamping on the pavement, he ei^claimed — ^pot m^j^ 
My but audibly--^ '1 mil go with them." 
\ / " Po, Fr^kf ^' sdi4 a voicie close tp hi$ shoulder, as he was push;? 
wpgopeji the (^QOT pf hjs miniati^^e club-house. Startled by the 
sound, he p^w at his elbow one of his friepds, who had pverbeprd 
the determination; " but you peedn^t tell thp ^h<)le town yop^ iiprr 
VWtion," 

Frj^nk felt perfectly ^a^sQed that in the e^itement of the moment 
be l^ad '^ named po name,** pnd that his friepd, who was a bit of a 
imgi had noi; aep^dent^Uy gained possession of what, short as had 
|mi his acquaintance with the young lady, he already began tp 
l9B£9der a secret* 

Frapk^s &eutimeut§ towards women were certainly the reve^^se of 
tbosAentertatpedibyhis half-brother George. He felt the unaffected 
kindness of Miss 3Fpff ^s she intended he shpuld feel it. (le admired 
ker beapty^-he revprepced hermipdand manner, and was charmed 
1^ her accompUshments. From a sense of honpur and duty to 
bit iH^other pnd Ca^her he had resplved lo shun her spcie^)[, lest in 
tine he might fall a victim tQ the quahtie^ which he sp highly es- 
it^m&i ; but jLhe earnestness of her invitation to the next day's party 
M an effe^ upon him entirely different from that which it woulidi 
ba?e produced uppa Geprge. George would have set her down as 
^ IA0y yictiffi to his wonderful powers of fascination ; nay, the 
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cbances are that she would, before the day was over, have filled 
the prineipal character in one of the little " Memoirs of his own 
Times," which he was in the habit of delivering, viva voce, to his 
friends at Crocky's. Frank was exceedingly gratified by her good- 
nature, and a^ we, as well as his friend in the street, know the 
result of his deliberations upon the subject, it may be fairly sur- 
mised that her friendly manner charmed him out of his projected 
journey; but as to the notion that such a being as Jane Bruffcould 
do what is called ''falling in love at first sight," it never entered 
his head. 

Jane returned home after her drive, and dressed for dinner, hav- 
ing enquired of her maid if she had heard Mrs. Smylarsay whether 
any body dined with her father. To her grief and dismay she 
found it was, as she had anticipated, to be a tSte-a^tete. She knew 
that it was wholly out of the question that the evening could pass 
over without the colonePs touching upon the subject nearest. his 
heart, and as that subject was unquestionably the last which she 
desired to discuss, she began to regret that she had not engaged 
Miss Pheezle to come and destroy the purely domestic character of 
the evening. It was, however, now too late ; her father had ac- 
tually arrived at home, and dinner would be ready in less than half 
an hour. 
^ One thing may strike the reader as curious in this little history— 
f. we mean the peaceful neutrality of Smylar. After all her promises 
^ to the colonel to urge upon Jane the merits, personal and mental, 
of Mr. George Grindle — whatever representations she might have 
periodically made to the colonel as to what she was doing in that 
oehoof— it is certain that she never opened her lips to Jane upon 
the subject. Never, indeed, in any of the very brief conversations 
which she had with her, had she even hinted at the particular object 
of the colonePs solicitude, nor permitted herself to seem to know 
that a matrimonial alliance for her young lady, with any member 
of the Grindle family, was even contemplated. 

It may be confidently relied upon, that a lady Uke Mrs. Smylar 
never ''runs cunning" without some exceedingly good— or, as the 
moralist would say — bad reason for what she does. She had pro- 
mised her patron to adopt a particular Une of conduct, tending to 
what they agreed was an important and desirable result. She had 
not fulfilled that promise. In turning all the family affairs over in 
her mind she thought she had ascertained a shorter and surer road 
to the goal of her ambition^ and therefore considered it quite justi- 
fiable to deceive the father, in order, if possible, eventually to 
destroy the daughter. Mrs. Smylar was, in truth, a ' ♦ nice woman," 
as the reader probably already anticipates. Still, not only her 
conduct, but her motives, must for the present remain concealed. 
The reader already knows so much of the designs of the Fathers 
implicated in this history, and of the feelings of the Sons, that it 
would probably tire him to go through the dialogue which passed 
between Jane and the colonel after their exceedingly dull dinner. 
The great point gained by her by the candid development of papa, 
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was the ascertaining that George — to her the odious George — ^was 
the aspirant — ^backed, favoured, and urged upon her by authority* 

" He's a fine young man, Jenny," said the colonel. 

**Very^w^, indeed," said Jane. 

** Handsome?" said the colonel. 

" He thinks so," said Miss BrufF. ** But surely, my dear papa, 
no countenance can be handsome without something like intellectual 
intelligence?" 

''That'll do," said Bruff, ** you want to run him down — you don't 
like him— eh?" 

"Why, really," said Jane, '* considering that 1 never saw him 
till yesterday, my likings or dislikings cannot be supposed to be 
very strong. I think Sir George a remarkably agreeable person." 

"Oh! Sir George I" said the colonel. *' Well — so he is — re- 
markably agreeable; but — not quite so suitable an age ioryou.^^ 

*' 1 am not so sure of that^^'^ said Jane, wishing, if possible, to 
render less serious the appeal which the paternity was making; '' he 
is an accomplished gentleman — full of anecdote — gay — lively, and 
even loveable." 

'^That'll do," said Bruff. "If you have that sort of feeling to- 
wards himy it is all one to me^m as I see you settled and titled. I 
like a title — it would sound well — and 1 should feel myself relieved 
of a heavv responsibility." 

"But, said Jane, "assure yourself that, as far as I am con- 
ceited, your responsibility is exceedingly small. I am perfectly happy 
as 1 am. 1 have friends who love me, and who respect and esteem 
you. And as for my ever listening to the addresses or proposals of 
a human being, without your previous sanction and knowledge, I 
would die first." 

**Ah! that's all very well," said the colonel; " but I don't know 
— ^rls are girls — ^and there are crowds and flocks of fellows at the 
Amersham's ; some without sixpence in their pockets, and some 
with a great many thousand pounds out of their pockets, all hover- 
ing and gallivanting." 

'^ Father," said Jane, the tears mounting to her beaming eyes, 
*^have you no faith in your child? have you no confidence in her? 
Do you think me so base — so lost to every sense of shame, so dead 
to every tie of duty, as to permit the slightest approach to what 
you apprehend, without instantly acquainting you with the circum- 
stance? No, father — no — nothmg of the nature which you seem 
unjustly to suspect me of, exists. 1 have no predilection — 1 have 
no attachment — no preference, except in the ordinary course of 
society; in which, most certainly, one very much prefers some 
persons to others with whom we are associated." 

" That'll do," said Bruff. "I don't want to make you cry — only 
—it does seem exceedingly strange to me, who have known the 
world for a long time, and have been more than forty years in the 
army, that a girl should speak contemptuously of such a capital 
fellow as George Grindle, who dined with us yesterday." 

^^1 do not speak contemptuously of him," said Jane, ^^nor should 
ihave spoken at all of him if you had not urged the subject upon 
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tn^. Re is the acquaintance of a day. 1 have Hd reason to distike 
him more than 1 dislike any other visiter at your hous^ whom I 
don't particularly know. I cet'tainly prefer the manner and con- 
versation of his father, and certainly think the second son, Mr. 
Francis Grindle, infinitely more agreclable thdti his elder brother, 
littet him at the door of Howell's and Jatties's to-d^y, When I was 
going to buy d few little things t Wanted.*' 

'* Did you speak to him?" said Bruff. 

*« Why, I cOuldttH well avoid that," said Jane, '* foj^ whlsd the 

Hage stopped.' and 1 bowed to him, he spoke to rm.^^ 

\ That'll do— thatll do,'' said ftruff. •' go you l)t»eler Mm to his 

ir brother?"' 

y Yes,'* said Jane, *^ 1 d(i. 1 think himmor^ intellectudi— clever 
Fiiiore sehsible." 

Ah/' Isaid Brtitf, sipping hi^ Witie, ^^ and wh^t did yoii say tO 
him?" 

^' I said to hiiii," said Jane, ^* that I hoped ke woiild y^^iX forget 
hiis engagement at Greenwich to-motfbw, and told him \ shbula 
be exceedingly angry if he didn't come to amuse Miss t^heezl^/* 

^' Oh !" said Bruff, '' to atnuslB Miss Pheezle— that was it?—" 

" Yes, papa," said Jane, *' that was it; but 1 neither ihtended to 
conceal froth him when 1 said so, nor from z^ow, when 1 tiell you 
the historj^, that I meant him to understand thiat t should be very 
glad if he joined our party; for I think hiiri exceedingly agreeable, 
and a great accjiiisitioh in ah excursion, the intrinsic agremena of 
which I confess myself entirely incapable of appreciating." 
f . f '^that'lldo, Jennv," said Bruff ; '' yoii have falleri in Idve with 
1 \^* I the wrong m^n, that^s all." 

\ ■' ]f " Love !" said Jane, " why should 1 love any of thieiii, ih a day's 
S^ / —not a day's — but d few hours' acquaintance ? Really, my dear 
'' father, you do not justly appreciate the character and feelings of 
yoiing Women, t can easily imagine that Mr. George Grindle has 
established ih his mind a theory and principle upon the subject of 
' lady-killing,' which he exhibits in his looks, arid wishes to illus- 
trate by his manner. But, however captivating he may fancy 
himself or you may consider him to be, I really think it requires 
a little longer time than one short evening to win ia heart, howevei* 
cbdrmihg the gentlemaii, aiid however susceptible the lady.*' 

"I am not talking of Ai/w." said BrufJF, somewhat angrily; **1 
atai talking of the other — Mr. Frank." 

^' As I have already said, he is a more likeable person," replied 
Jahe ; " only don't accuse me, my dear papa, of having fallen itt 
love with him^ because I urged his going witn us to a fish dihfaer at 
Greenwich. Recollect, you did the same thing yourself with i^espect 
to Lady Qramm and Miss Pheezle." 

*'Psna!" said Bruff, ''I asked them merely as a matter of course 
to ,come and play propriety — chaperon and companion, just to 
make it easy and comfortable for you, and all that." 

''With you^ father," said Jane, ''I needed no chaperon — ^nd 
companion ; but I confess I am glad they are going, for they must — 
especially the dowager—- engross a certain degree of the attentidh 
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and tdtxvtrsaiion, and that will give me a better opportunity of 
considering the qualities and qualifications of your new friends." 
That there i^cOnsciousness about guilt, in however so great or 
small degree it exists, which incapacitates the culprit from the fuU 
exercise of his powers, mental or corporeal, there can be no 
question. Just at this period of their aialogue, the gallant and 
exceedingly disagreeable Colonel Bruff would have given the world 
to enquire of his daughter whether Mrs. Smylar had spoken to her 
on the subject of Mr. George Grindle, as she had promised to do, 
before the new thought had entered her head, to which we have 
already made some allusion ; but no — brave as he was in the field- 
boring as he was in society — callous as he was to reproof, and 
iasensible as he was to the ridicule which was so frequently heaped 
upon him, he had not sufficient courage even to force the name of 
\o& influential housekeeper from between his Ups in a tite-a^tite 
^th his own child. 

After the positive agreement between him and Smylar, that she 
should zealously advocate the cause of George, it struck the colo- 
nel as remarkably strange that his daughter should be at all at a 
loss to know which of the party was destined to be her husband ; 
and he be?an, for the first time in his life, to suspect that Smylar 
bad, somehow or for some reason, deceived him. He hemmed, 
and ha'd, and endeavoured to pluck up a spirit to inquire of Jane 
whether ^he had spoken to her on the subject ; but a mingled feeling 
of respect for his child — (the smallest portion of the admixture), a 
dread of conveying a stronger idea to her mind of the house- 
keeper's influence than yet existed in it, and a conviction that if the 
said housekeeper had deceived him, he dared not exhibit his anger 
at her defection to any gfeat extent, kept him quiet; save and 
except that he indulgea in a sort of mumbling, muttering noise in 
the way of soliloquy, which at last increased \o sounds so audible, 
M Jane begged him to ring the bell for lights upstairs, lest she 
should overhear that, with which she was quite sure he never could 
jfflean to trust her. 

J Jane, when she reached the drawing-room, threw herself upon 
tthe sofa in a state of great uneasiness. On a less well-regulated 
mind, the prospect before her would have had unquestionably a 
more violent effect. She had told her father that her heart was 
disengaged, and that she had no predilection, and had formed no 
attachment. That this was true, nobody who knew Jane Bruff, 
and knew that she had said so, could doubt. But, as she has 
jdready ssdd in these pages, it is a dreadful alternative when a girl 
is denied the power of remaining unmarried, and drawn into the 
poritive misery of marrying somebody she neither does, nor — ^as 
she feels — ever can love. 

There is no doubt but that constant association, juxtaposition, 
and a periodical participation in the same pursuits and amusements, 
tend so wonderfully to soften asperities, overcome prejudices, and 
excite sympathies, that a man so odious to a young lady as to be 
admitted by her to the honour of an introduction merely that she 
may have the satisfaction of cutting him the next day, may in the 
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course of time melt the hard heart of the scornful fair, and convot 
her smile of contempt into a tear of affection ; but Jane felt that in 
Mr. George Grindle there was nothing redeemin|t--no talent to 
justify his vanity — ^no genius to qualify his absuraity; and she 
satisfied herself that "neither time nor trouble" could render him 
endurable ; — and yet — so it is — ^he was the idol of poor Ellen. 

But stay one moment — when Ellen first knew George, and 
George first knew Ellen, he was altogether a different person from 
what he was at the period of which we are now writing. He was 
travelling abroad when he met her; he was then young, handsonie, 
gay, and ingenuous; he saw the innocent creature living happily 
in the bosom of her family — he admired — ^loved her — she reci- 
procated his affection — he loved her then, as fondlv and tenderly as 
shs still loved him. But when he returned to England, he was 
swept into the vortex of that society which, blazd and wearied of 
the conunon routine of amusements and pleasures, and charmed 
only by a ceaseless change of pursuits, treat with contempt and 
scorn the very notion of sentiment or feeling; and which, upon 
admitting — be it remembered into its second class — Mr. George 
Grindle exhibited its solicitude for his worldly welfare by ridiculing 
his expressions of regard and affection for his once-beloved Ellen, 
and manifested its excessive friendship by volunteering in more 
than one or two instances the task of consoling the "Didone 
abbandonata," at whom and whose despondency on account of 
George^s absence, the enlightened community was pleased in 
George^s presence to laugh and be merry. 
/ Ellen, poor Ellen, saw this progressive and rapidly-progressing 

V /alteration in his manner towards her. The interview, meant at 

V one time by him to be the last — which has already been noticed, 

too deeply stamped upon her mind, the sad, the killing truth. 

Not for one moment during the night of that day did she close her 

eyes ; her infant sle])t with her, and she clasped it in her arms as 

the only link that bound her George to her; and when, as the 

morning dawned, the baby lisped its father^s name, which she had 

anxiously taught it to repeat, a flood of tears relieved her almost 

breaking heart. This, be it recollected, was the morning of the 

day on which George first saw, first knew Miss Bruff, and first 

entered her father's house. 

\ It must be evident to the reader that the ^^case,'' as the phrase 

"g|ies, of George and Ellen was not a common one. Neither her 

>6onduct nor conversation indicated levity of manner, or laxity of 

/^ principle ; in the cultivation of the talents she possessed, and in 
the exercise of the accomplishments she had acquired, all the time 
she icould spare from the instruction or amusement of her boy was 
occupied, save when the object of her first and only love was with 
her; during which hours, to Iier of happiness, the influence she 
hoped, and till very lately believed, she had over him, was exerted 
in all gentleness and sweetness to win him from the ways which 
she, secluded as she was, felt fully aware led to destruction. For 
some time he never failed to communicate to her his losses at pay. 
T^en it was she urged bim to desist — nay, to the very last, as we 
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have already seen, she did not relax in her advice and eatreatiea 
on that point, little imagining how the heing by whom all her 
anxiety was caused, intended to rescue himself from the dangers 
and relieve himself from the difficulties with which he found him- 
self so seriously threatened^ 

In this position of affairs we will leave the various persona[ges of 
our history for the present. Much may turn on the events of the 
morrow. A fish-dinner at Greenwich has, before now, tended 
considerably to accelerate the proceedings of a love affair, and 
Colonel BrufTs party may conduce to the forwarding the business 
of matrimony in which he and his friend are so busily engaged. In 
what direction the impetus may be given, the reader is for Uie pre* 
sent left to conjecture. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The reader probably imagines from the manner in which the last 
chapter concludes, that he is to be forthwith and immediately trans- 
ported to the Ship, or the Crown and Sceptre, or some other such 
popular hostelry at Greenwich. But no— different is to be his fate, 
and somewhat deferred the/e^^ of others; for as it seems it will be 
necessary, before we lodge our party in one of the strong-smelling, 
bright-siuning greenhouses — conservatories nobody could call them 
— ^which overhang the mud of those regions, to say a word or two 
of our friends the Ainershams, and perhaps of other persons con- 
nected with our history. 

One of the peculiarities of woman appears to be a passion for 
match-making. Wholly disinterested as women almost univer- 
sally are, touching worldly matters, one never sees a woman 
wholly uninterested in a flirtation, or what may be more properly 
called, a tendre^ which happensjto be — or that she thinks is — progress 
under her own roof. Mrs. Amersham, who was full of all the best 
feelings of human nature, and really attached to Jane, could not en- 
dure the occurrence of any thing which might or could interfere 
with what she had resolved in her own mind was an existing mutual 
affection between her and Miles Blackmore. No— she had determined 
that Miles Blackmore was desperately in love with Jane Bruff, and 
that Jane Bruff perfectly and entirely reciprocated his tender feelings. 

It should first be understood — as it most probably is — that an af- 
fection for one, or even two members of a family, does not neces- 
sarily imply a general liking of all the others. Mrs. Amersham 
was, as we Know, the devoted friend of Jane ; but Mrs. Amersham*s 
sentiments, as regarded the gallant and disagreeable colonel, were 
of a character so diametrically opposite to those which she enter- 
tained towards his daughter, that she felt it right, not on^y because 
she thought she was acting in conformity with Jane's own views and 
wishes, but because, prejudiced as she was against Bruff, she was 
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litjf ^ thftft tk6 thait of his selection could psssibly be a suitable match 
fbr bis charming daughter — to do all she could to cherish and im* 
prov^, and warm into active life the affection Which she was re- 
solved to believe, and perhaps did believe, existed between her two 
friends. 

It has frequently been remarked, that the surest way of brining 
^bout an attachment of this sort, is the constantly talking of it ; not 
upon the black-pudding principle of the Reverend Sterne, but be* 
cause the constant association of two names leads on the part of their 
owners to an association of ideas, whence eventually arise feelings, 
and a question of either or both of the parties, as to why it should 
not b6 so, or why it should; which latter, as tending rather to in- 
crease the difficulty, seems better calculated to amplify the anxiety 
and encourage the disquisition. 

W^e know — at least we think we know — that Jane Bruff is not in 
love with Miles Blackmore; indeed she has said as much. But then 
there are people in the world who are sufficiently base and low- 
minded to give that as a Strong and cogent reason for believing 
that she is. They, be they whom they may, know nothing of Jane. 
Duplicity and deception are strangers to her heart. When her fa- 
ther first touched upon the point, he might have been assured of a 
plain^ candid answer^ without invoking the aid of Mrs. Binylar or 
her eura^ao. 

That being ascertained, the next question to be asked is, what 
Was the state of Mr. Blackmore's feelings towards Jane? 

We have seen clearly enough that he was much and deeply inte^ 
rested in all she said abd did— that he followed her at the Amer- 
sham*s like her shadow— ^that while «^^ listened with pleasure to hj^ 
agreeable conversation, he devoted himself to her ; and although 
there seemed no earthly reason why, if he felt the preference which 
that devotion indicated, he should not own it, still something ap- 
peared constantly hanging ever him-— to damp his ardour^— to check 
his enthusiasm; and the fine bright sunny hours which he occasion- 
ally enj^ljjed in her society, were uniformly' chilled and clouded at 
sbme period of the day or evening ; he then became distrait^ and 
seemed to fly from the happiness he had been courting, and became 
absorbed in thought, and even in grief. 

These wer^ signs and symptoms exceedingly well calculated to il- 
lustrate Mrs. Amersham's theorv, but which still were quite inex- 
plicable; because she felt assurea that if he had done that which she 
was in daily expectation of his doing, — propose to Jane— he would 
be accepted by her, and not, as she thought (looking worldlily at the 
affair), be refused by the colonel. What could he expect for his 
daughter more than a gentleman of good fortune, good character, 
and of quite as good a family as her own? Dear Emma was almost 
angry to find these two negatives holding off from the one affirma- 
tive. She thought it would be such a nice match (for she was not 
eith^ foppish or fantastical enough to call it a bonparti), and they 
.were such a charming couple — and so on — as women will talk who 
believe, and very properly, that ladies and gentlemen are only sent 
into Uie world to ** come together.'* 
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Aiiotlli^r gt^At vf6ni mfrde by Mrs. Amersham was, the wretched 
dulness df poor Miles Blackmore afier Jane's departure. He spoke 
seldom — ^absented himself muoh^-^pursued his fishing with unre*' 
mitting ardour, taking no one With him— leaving the drawing-room 
early for bed— smiling rarely, atid singiiig not at all. Of all these 
sytttjitottis, sd quickly exhibited after Jane's departure, Eitima made 
a edtaiq^ue i^aisonne^ with which she intended to produce an effect 
ndoii her yoilhg and Affectionate friend's heart \ but the movementt 
of the gallant aiid disagreeable colonel were so prompt and rapid^ 
that the detdils of the change which had takeh place during the last 
eight-and-forty hours, could not reach the fair object of her anx- 
iety beforid the ekpeditioii to Greenwich, which was so wonderfully 
to accelerate the progress of the Grindle affair^ 

It was iii vain that Mrs. Amersham endeavoured to begiiile Miles 
Bldckmore into a dialogue touching the merits^ and beauties, and 
virtues of Jane Bruff. She was full of the subject, and knew quite 
ehough of human nature to know that^ however shy the true lover 
may be of mentioning the name of his beloved, nothing charbis^ 
(^lltertilins, Or enchants him half so much as hearing her talked Bf, or 
talking of her himself if any body else begitls tbo subject. Not so Miles 
Bhtckmor^^the moment she was spoken of, it seemed as if some 
discordant ahori had been stricken, tad he either varied the topie 
on the instant, or quitted the room, or changed his* companioD| 
**ai^ the cas^ might be." 

That thi^re are secrete in all families, nobody can doubt ; and 
Mrs. Amersham began to think thdt there must be some secret rea** 
son for the extraordinary conduct of the gallant, gay Miles Black* 
more towards her fkir friend, inasmuch as it was impossible for the 
most casual and superficial observer not to perceive that he ff^at 
deeplV interested in her fate, and perfectly conscious of her merits^ 
her virtues, and her beauty ; and yet how Was she to account for his 
disinclination to rescue her from a fate which she dreaded, by mak-^ 
ing a proposal which he must be certain would not be refused by 
either thfe young kdy or her father. 

In Vaiki did the anxious Emma puzzle herself to imagine whers 
hy the hindrtace:<^as for touching on the point agaih, or indeed in 
time to rescue Jane from the impending iuflictioil of a husband 
^om fthe could not love, she gave up all hope» Indeed, upon the 
last oi^sion of her artfully bringing her conversation wiA Miles 
Blackmore, in the most artless manner, to bear upon the qualitiei 
ottfae Absent fkir Otte, the abruptness with which he broke off the 
dialo^e amounted— so unlike his usual manner— almost to rude^ 
liess. 

This settled the matter, and when she next wrote to Jane, she 
iii not mention Blackmore ; quite sure that Jane, knowing not 
Ohly hfer Vrishfes, but up to that period her belief of the existence of a 
mutual affection between them, Would perfectly understand and ap- 
preciate the sudden disappearance of the name from her friend's 
letter. 

Wrong indeed were Mrs. Amersham's speculations as regarded 
th^ tondttct of Miles Blackmore— conduct which she attributed 
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either to coldness of feeling, or wanton trifling, or to a self-love^ 
perhapfi still more base than those, but which had its origin in 
thouafits, in doubts and fears, of which no man living save himself 
cquia even have dreamed the existence. 

yror the present, then, it seems we must leave this divided pair 
^0 their destinies, and Mrs. Amersham to her disappointment, 
which as we already know was great, and return from the sylvan 
shades of the Amershams' villa, to the empty, dusty, dry, and dreary 
London, in order that we may accompany, unseen, the gay party 
to Greenwich ; upon the results of which, as the ^' heads'' thought, 
somuch would depend. 

Jane had, as we know, expressed a strong dislike to this sort of 
expedition, and with a full recollection of the striking attributes of 
mud, and sunshine,. and savoury smells, which are tibe most unsa- 
voury in the world, anticipated neither pleasure, nor even amuse- 
ment, from the excursion. 

What are called the middling classes enjoy a day to Greenwich 
in full perfection. They go early — they visit the hospital— they 
range the park — they flirt and they laugh, and are happy, and 
generally conclude the sports of the trip, by rolling down the hill 
immediately in front of the observatory — they dine at an hour 
when their appetites are ready for their dinners — they select the 
particular day when the tide of our majestic river serves to bear 
u'pwards on its bosom the noble craft with which it is covered — 
and ihey conclude their festivities with a decent tea, 'and a little 
something afterwards, which carries them well into the dusk, and 
so home, all snug, sociable, loving, and comfortable. 

In this way the memory of the days of the first Edward is well 
celebrated; and although the domain did pass into the hands of 
the uncle of Henry YI., the visiters do not reproach themselves 
with having dined with Duke Humphrey, but rejoice in the evening 
over a slight cold collation in London, in memory of the pleasant 
hours they have passed. 

^ And i#i« a noble sight to see nearly three thousand veterans, 
who in the days of England's triumphs, and when she had a navy 
that swept the seas, risked their lives and lost their limbs in main- 
taining the then untarnished honour of her flag. There they are, 
enjoying peace and plenty, comfortably boused, admirably fed, well 
and characteristically clothed ; — taste their food, visit their berths, 
and judge for yourself. This gratifies the true-hearted Englishman 
in a visit to Greenwhich; and this, so closely connected as it cannot 
fail to be with the prosperity of our mercantile navy, doubly 
gladdens the heart when, as we have just said, the up-tide bears 
upon its silver-surface the untold millions of wealth which are to 
maintain our superiority over all the nations of the earth — small 
though we be. It is this, and things like this, that give an interest 
to Greenwich, where one sees the veteran sailors, green in old 
age, planted hke venerable willows — not weeping ones— drawing 
their nourishment from the banks of that element which in earlier 
days had been the field of their glory. 

Jane, who had as it may be called scientifically, or perhaps it 
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diould be said, historically, visited this interesting place, felt all 
due regard for its claims upon the antiquarian and the philanthro- 
pist, but beyond that her taste certainly did not run in the line of 
glaring suns and shadeless windows, the strong odour of fish-frying, 
nor the sports of mud-scrambles, in which certain lively creatures 
in a large party had once endeavoured to interest her. Upon the 
present occasion, however, she was doomed to a totally different 
kind of perversion of taste, and one for which she was, with all 
her earlier predilections, not entirely prepared. 

The Greenwich affair was completely under the nomnial control 
of papa, but then papa, who was not in the slightest degree aufait^ 
took advice as to his proceedings from Sir George Grindle, who in his 
turn took advice from his all-accomplished son and heir ; so that in the 
end Bruff, full of liberaUty as to <^ founding the feast," came at last to 
supplicate his intended son-in-law to raise upon that valuable foun- 
dation the feast itself, which, upon the express understanding of 
entire irresponsibility, George undertook to do ; and accordingly 
sent off a tiger with a note to the landlord of the — I forget which 
of the taverns — the recollection might seem invidious to the master 
of the house, and exceedingly disagreeable to some of the visiters — 
to order ^^ a dinner," for which the colonel was exceedingly in- 
debted to Mr. Grindle, as he afterwards was to the tavern-keeper. 

The carriages were ordered at seven. Jane thought to herself 
that it sounded lateas the starting-time for a locale whence the view 
among other things is considered attractive. However, to her all 
things were equally agreeable under existing circumstances ; and 
therefore, when she found herself, her father. Lady Gramm, and 
Miss Pheezle seated in the family-coach in the dusk of the evening, 
at twenty minutes after seven, commencing a journey to Green- 
wich, she contented herself with wondering why, if the play in 
which she was to take so prominent a part, was to be acted, it was 
necessary to carry the performers out in the dusk of the evening to 
a distance from London, for the representation at what might be 
considered almost a provincial theatre. 

Sir George, and, to his no small mortification, his two sons, pro- 
ceeded direct in his carriage to the place of rendezvous, starting 
rather later than the colonel and his party, because George could 
not contrive to get home from his morning pursuits until seven. 

The trajet to Greenwich is, to be sure, anything but picturesque 
or inviting. Long rows of shabby houses edging a dusty road are 
diversified only by taps and turnpikes, or an exciting bridge over 
one railroad, affording the gratifying view of another ; so that th^ 
tavern and the dinner, and the re-union, form, in fact, the sugar 
afiter the physic. To be sure, on the present occasion, the dusky 
shades of^ evening had begun to throw into indistinctness the sur- 
rounding objects, and when the parties met in the dinner-room 
(which, in order to render the fashionable absurdity of late hours 
in such a locality more palpably obvious, contained one huge 
window balconied for the sake of the view), it had reached such a 
point of obscurity that the only object discernible upon the black 
t of water before the house, was the light in the bow of a steam- 
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boat, which, in its undulations on the top of the ti^e, looked m^i 
like the lantern of one of the drunken watchmen of the olden ti^ui 
when reeling along the streets to his bo¥. 

The colonel was chilly— Lady Gramm felt mkiit ihfi smell of tb 

fiver— the candles which were now lighted, would not hen? An 

roughness of the breeze. The windows were aiK^prdi^gly QUmi 

and in order to exhibit, to the tavern-keeper's gredt delight m 

^ satisfaction, a tawdry piece of erimson stuff, trimmed with btosi 

irellow worsted, the curtaips were drftwil» And dinner ordevsi 
orthwith. So much, as far as it bad yet gone, for the Greenwid 
excursion, with which, as it semned to Jmc, who disliked evea ik 
true genuine sun-shining, mud-breathing affair, as done in oths 

days, Greenwich had nothing on earth or water to do ; and thst j 
it had not been for the name of the thing, they might with equi 
reason have assembled at Ellis's hotel, the London tayem, or, i 

*^on rurality bent,'- at that new object of attraction and fasbionsUi 
patronage, the grand caravansary at the Euston-square station o 
the Birmingham railroad, where the gcurmand and the g&urm 
may be satisfied to their heart's content. 

The dinner made its appearance. To George the Gonelrii«ti<» 

of the banquet appeared a matter of great interest, since its ai> 

rangement had been left to his taste and judgment. To CsAma 

Bruif it afforded matter for surprise — ^to the ladies, except Lad; 

Gramm, who had amongst her friends assiduously earned the 9i 

briquet of Lady Cram, it afforded no particular satisfaction. Turtli 

began it---green fat, embodying a very disagreeable reeoUection o 

a cold in one's head, in a separate dish«^tfaen came the train o 

blue-coated, white-waistcoated, black-Hshorted worthies, with i 

string of dishes, whose covers, &s has elsewhere been remariced 

glittered like so many cuirasses on a field of battle. Turbot m 

salmon leading — which had no business to be ther&-^and thai 

water-soutchy of perch (all wrong tkere)--^aimon. (still worse)T 

flounders and soles. Eels, ruled by the Lord Ma^or not to be fisi 

^-fried, stewed, boiled, spitcheocked ; and then whit&rbait, the ver< 

last of the season, and then six entries. The eternal boiled fowl 

and the tongue in the middle, like Macheath between Polly ant 

Lzicy; and then a haunch of venison, which you might '^nosei 

the lobby,*' after which ducUings at one end, quails at the othei 

with a small dish of ortolans, done just one turn too mucli, a 

George Grindle oracularly pronounced, and then a pro&isien « 

secondary jc^a^mm^, followed by a dessert of choice fruit, evident 

from Gravesend or its vicinity. Wines of various sorts enlivenei 

the conversation, which was but of one sort ; for, during the lengtl 

ened exhibition of this equivocal luxury, nothing was talk«d oi 

nothing discussed, but the relative merits, or, as George insietai 

upon it, demerits of the different dishes; the utter failure of ou 

attempt, and the commendable comparative respectability to a oec 

tain degree in another. 

One only thing happened during the repast, calc»ilated to hmJci 
any body smile, when Sir George, while discussing the ttaiv^nsailf 
discussed Greenwich question, as to die real nature and eluifMtoi 
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of \irhite4)ait, ani arguing as to their not being tkQ youpg fry of 
shad, or any other fish, but a distinct class of themselves, upon th^ 
ground that they had been frequently found with ro^s in them, 
said to the colonel, who didn't much care what they were, no af 
they suffered themselves to be bathed in lemon-juice, and popp^ 
by half-dozens at a time into hi^ capacious moutbi ^Mt is said they 
ar# migratory." 

•*^m such thing — no such thiftg," said the eolonel, 'Hhey ai^ 
^ratsJ" 

George Grindle opened his eves very wide at this dictum, FraM$ 
looked towards Jane, who did not laugh, and Sir George looked 
towards Lady Qramm and Miss Pheezle, who did. 

It is the commonest possible remark, that when a party is made 
for the purpose, ^;rjE7r^^, of being agreeable, U invariably t«|riM» out 
the dullest imaginable. At the period of the a&erjaopn,^ to wlli^dSli 
we now refer, the colonel, whp knew that he should pay. for the 
fieast, and had therefore resolved to bav<e at th^ yery le^t the lioa^i 
diuure of it, had eaten himself into a state of stupidjiy. Before hiflli 
imd in th^it state (because the excess of eating bad been, a^ he §Q9^ 
^dered, judiciously and constitutionally qualified by a prp[^rtiofiat# 
modicum of champagne, etc.), Jane did not dar^ to vewtiire i^ ret 
mark for fear of being snubbed ; and Sir George, who ]vas uni|i|4S^ 
tionably the most agreeable personage present, felt that guy lUti§ 
ahservatiop of his would subject him to a ^ ' show up^' from Georg^i 
who bad been specially appointed by the coIoqcI, Jonkanoo for the 
evening, whose conversational powers and fascinating qi^lities k» 
was most anxious should be displayed ai»d developed to ti^sir b^ 
possible advantage^ 

That the presence of Francis acted ^ a wet blanket upon his 
{ather and brother, nobody who kn^w the taifx^ly could dpubt^ not 
was it at all an agreeable feature of the evening, that the aai4i 
Francis was Jane's right-hand neighbour, at dinner, as Gi^oi^e was 
her left-hand one. It is true he spoke little, but his good seiisd 
induced him gently to check and endeavour to turn the current of 
conversation, when it seemed to him running rather Cas^r or more 
roughly than seemed quite meet, and more especially to moderate 
the tone of irony and ridicule which his brother's knguage inva- 
riably assumed while sparring as it were with his mw pld friends, 
Lady Gramm and Miss Pheezle. * 

Lady Grammes great quality was a perfect and unquestionable 
knowledge of every body existing— of the "nobodies" she knew 
nothing. But of every body who was, as she considered, any body, 
every particular, historical, biographical, and anecdotical, were at 
her command ; observing, however, by the way, that she never, by 
my chance, was correct in any of her details. 

Miss Pheezle wa^ a lady still young in her own conceit, who, some 
thirty years ago-^when every tool <hd not write a book— had perpe- 
trated a ro!maiM5e<ialled " The Knight of jthe Green Cross," with 
poetry interspersed, wh^M^e upon all occasions she quoted with a 
pane^ital fondness^ which for a spinster, neyer likely to be uAspiadr 
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tered, afforded the most gratifying evidence of maternal affeedon 
for her literary offspring. 

Out of these materials George and his father could have made 
much, in the way of amusement, and George bad done his best with 
my lady in Harley-street the first and last time he met her ; but 
Francis marred the sport. Lady Gramm did not object to a little — 
not a very little champagne — and then she became agreeable, in the 
way of being laughed at. Miss Pheezle, who affected great absti- 
nence because her doctor had warned her of the consequences of 
indulgence, kept her constant companion in check, so that it was 
absolutely necessary where they were well known and thoroughly 
appreciated, to draw off Miss Pheezle to a distant sofa, and induce 
her in all sobriety to quote her own "Knight of the Green Cross,'* 
before it was possible to get the dear roundabout Lady Gramm to 
make herself perfectly absurd at the other end of the room. 

Upon the occasion of the Greenwich affair, after the gourmands 
had stupified themselves with the quantities of things they had eaten, 
the affair became exceedingly dull — the distant shouts of drunken 
revelry in some other parts of the house — the ringing of bells — the 
clattering of dirty plates outside the door, added to the smeU of to- 
bacco in all its various grades and qualities — the candles burning 
into the sockets with finger-long wicks — Sir George sitting with his 
fishy-looking eyes fixed on Jane's fair face — the colonel with hischin 
on his chest, nobbing and dobbing his great empty head downwards 
—Lady Gramm exchanging looks with her toady Pheezle — George 
greatly bored, and Francis still more anoyed at the sufferings which 
die "forbidden" fair one was enduring, rendered the whole concern 
a dead failure, or, as the phrase goes, "a flat shine." 

At last Miss Pheezle, who fancied herself fifteen at fifty-six, put 
on one of her best Gorgon grins, and darting a killing look at 
George, said, "You have travelled a good deal, Mr. Grindle?" 

* ' An uncommon sight, ma'am, " said George ; " I have been going 
over the ground tor more than three years." 

'^ Have you been in Greece ? — that classic land," said Miss Pheezle. 

"I flatter myself I have," replied the travelled beau. 

*'You have seen Athens, then?" 

* ' Oh yes," said George. 

^' What delightful recollections it must have awakened in your 
mind I" 

'*Not exactly recollections," answered Geoi^e — "pass the wine, 
governor — because 1 never was there before. I recollect the road 
uncommon well, and as for Athens, I delight in it; there's a fellow 
out there, can do a cutlet as well as Ude himself, and as for a 
rump-steak— for any body who eats them— he'd beat the best cock- 
ney out-and-out. Over at Thebes we had a table d'*h6te of four-and- 
twenty — ^all English but three — every thing our own way." 

"But I was speaking of the antiquities — the associations — ^the — ^" 

"OhI" said George, ''ah — about the antiquities I don't know much 
"—of course, the pyramids in Egypt and all those 3ort of things are 
uncommon droll to look at; but the associations — I can't say— >I told 
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my friend Charley Rollicker, as capital a fellow as ever handled 
ribbons, that if he would start a good team of four, across the 
isthmus from Cairo to Suez, he'd beat any association going/' 

'I Is that Charles Rollicker any relation to the MuntingtonsP'' said 
Ihe important Lady Gramm. 

"I don't know any thing 'of his birth, parentage, or education, 
but he is a remarkable nice fellow," said George. 

"That's he," said Lady Gramm ; ' * his mother was a first cousin 
of Lady Mackdodles, who married a Colonel Stobbs, and he died^ 
and then she married again, a second cousin of my father-in-law's 
great-uncle ; it is the same— a dark, short, thickset man." 

*'0n the contrary," said George ; ''tall, fair, and handsome." 

'^ Ah I never mind," said Lady Gramm ; " It i^ the one I mean — 
it must be — there is no other." 

"Yes," said Miss Pheezle, "those mistakes in complexion will 
happen—as I say in my 'Knight of the Green Cross:' 

* The night was dark, no moon was there, 
Whether her knight was dark or fair, 
How could Eugenia know ?— ' " 

"That'll do— that'll do," said the colonel, awaking in a slight 
degree from his slumber; " I haveiieard that before." 

^^ I am too much flattered," said Miss Pheezle, who thought every 
body had read her ' ' Knight of the Green Cross." 

"We had some uncommon good fiin," said George^ '*at Florence, 
or somewhere— it was Florence, I think,^because I recollect we had 
an uncommon good soup — we went to vespers before dinner, or as 
it was there voted supper, and filled the ^em^i^r half full of ink— an 
old trick, I admit — so that the devout disciples liaving bobbed their 
. curtesies, and done all that they thought decent, went to prayers 
with their faces as black as that of the man in the play who smothers 
Us wife." 

'* Have you published your travels, Mr. Grindle ?" said Miss 
Pheezle. 

"No," said George; "buti am in treatyjust now with one of the 
best of the printing people. It's a bore not have published some- 
thing—every body publishes now— and I have a young friend who 
sketches uncommon— or rather finishes up my views — ^I just give a 
sort of outline of the thing, city, or village, or temple, or whatever 
it is, and then in the foreground, if it is land, he puts in a lot of 
cows and horses, or camels and dromedaries, or ploughs, and 
people and things in fancy dresses; and if it is to be water, hermakes a 
lot of waves, and has in a great boat— uncommon picturesque — with 
a bit of wreck swimming, and a few wild ducks flying about, and that 
sort of thing, which sets it off; and if he likes a mountain or two in 
the background, for what he calls ' effect,' why, however flat the 
country is, of course I let him poke them in, for these painters will 
have their way." 

'*Pray, Mr. Grindle," said Lady Gramm, **when you were at 
Florence, did you meet a jrelation of mine, Lord SlimburyP-r— his 
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potherbs first couain married my (uster's fMi6r4ii«Uw<^e WMbom 
in the year 1785, and had three child rea v ^^e second was drowned 
at 'Geneva, and the eldest was killed by a Ml from his kotm after*- 
wards — a very fine young man; the third—" 

" /know Am," said Sir George, rallying from a slumberi whidk 
naturallv enough seemed to oppress the wh^e party, ^ ' and a danced 
good fellow he is." 

^M really donU know any thing about him," said Lady Gratnm; 
* ' he has disobliged his family by a very improvident marriage, and, 
What is called coUocjuially, gone to, the dogs." 

'^'^Dogs," said Miss Pheezle; ^^do you recoUeet, Lady Gramm 
dear^ what I say, 

' Where is the knight— o'er mooft aid bogs, 
Hq hiiolB to-day ^4oo^ to his 4og««^ " 

"/am serious,** said Lady Gramm; "he has behaved exceed- 
ingly ill." 

^^ Oh 1" said Sir George^ who felt that he had struck a discordant 
chord — and then came a pause. 

And what had been going on as regarded the two silent ones of 
this party ?^-^Fraacis, who at dini^r sat next Jane, had, in the 
course oi some new arrangement when the detw^t was put dbwtt^ 
moved so far round from her as to be, in point of facl^ nearly op- 
posite to her. For Francis, to have spoken to Jaae, would hava 
been a crime in the eyes of the high contraetisf powerti. Even to 
have joined in the conversation^ and to have expressed his «pauaD 
of the nature and character of GeorgeV narratives, if, aa it inrnta-^ 
bly would have done, it opposed thedi, would have been not ombf 
high treason as related to his father and brother, bat whdly tmt* 
trary to the rule of conduct which he had laid diown for hki»df 
when he joined the party. But eyes-^wfaat say they P^x^-could 
Francis prevent his eyes glancing — ay — more than glancikig-Hrefl^ 
ing u{K>n ^ sweet placid countenance of the gentle Jane, while 
George was going on with hundreds of absurdities, platitudes^ and 
ignorances, of which we have only quoted one or two ? Gould 
Jane, who saw precisely how Francis was affected h^ the f^ppasl 
absurdities of his brother-*the completely-spoiled child of the se* 
condary circle in which he moved— feel unconscious of the interert 
which the quiet but intellectual young man took in her Gate ? k 
must be owned that the elders had put theixfeselves kars de cambaij 
and that the gallantry of the baronet bad for once given way to 
gastronomy ; so that in the end, as any body who knows th« worM 
would have guessed, the party had much better have staid at honwv 
and our friend Colonel Bruff kept his seventeen pounds nine shttlittgf 
and eleven pence, waiters not included, in his pocket 

But worse came of it than this. Coffee at len^h was ordered lii 
another room, to which the gentle Jane and her frienda retired. 
Here the night having closed in, but the moon having risen and thtf 
wind having fallen, the windows were^ by Jane's desire, opened, 
and the transition from a cUmate redcdeni of an ealan dinner^ < 
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9lilttt6d Asti»^rs lud been^ to the fresh air bloM^f frrnn ihb rit^t*, 
tempted the herome of the day into the balcony. Lady Gramm 
decU&ed, and Misd Pheezle quoted from herself, 

« Close up the shutters, lie down in yottr nest^ 
For keen blows the night-wind on Adela's breast. "j 

Jane, however, did not heed this warning,— she leaned 6ver the 
raiting of the balcony and gated on the moon — on which those 
whom she loved afar off might be gating too. The sound of the 
voices of those leaving perhaps for ever their native home, was 
borne on the bree2e---the distant tinkling of the ships* bells striking 
the hoHr — fast fleeting, for those on the eve of their departure—* 
the hoatse cry of the sailor conning his ship*— the dash of the water 
nnder her bows— the thousand effects so different from those pro- 
duced upon her nnnd in the hot closed room in which she had been 
for two or three hours pent, and the one crowning feeling of dis* 
inclinatioii, ftot to say disgust^ towards the man whom she now 
was convinced was destined to be her husband, all canie full upon 
her mind-^her bosom heaved and her breath faltered — tears camt^ 
to her relief— she hid her face, chilled as it was by the night air,^ in 
her hand— nor did she awake from the painful, yet almost pleasure 
ably painful revery, until warned of the imprudence of exposing 
herself to the night air, by Mr. FVancis Grindle, who had first left 
tiie dinner^oom, and, why he scarcely knew, had proceeded to the 
balcony where Jane happened to be. • 

How strong the resolution of man, where woman is concerned, 
may be— what the firmness of his resolves, or what the extent of 
his philosophy. It is useless here to question or discuss. Certain it 
tt that Idiss lane Bruff was infinitely more pleased by the gentle, 
diffident, yet earnest solicitude of Mr. Francis Grindle for her health, 
than she had been with any part of his brother^s display during din- 
ner ; for although George was resolved to marry her, the unsenti- 
mentality of his character, and his utter disbelief in the best <}ualities 
of women, led him to imagine that Jane would — as she might in- 
deed have done— look upon any serious attack upon her heart as an 
unnatural absurdity after so short an acquaintance ; and therefore 
he determined to captivate her by what he considered a flourish of 
his own, and an attempt to " show up" the other two ladies. 

The attempt certainly was a failure. Jane saw no wit in his con- 
versation ; nor did she, although perfectly awake to the foibles of 
Lady Gramm and Miss Pheezle, consider his manner to them, who 
were her friends, at all complimentary to herself. In short, she 
had made up her mind. 

Rve minutes at the most— no, not more than four — passed in the 
bateony before the return of Jane and Francis into the room — the 
Otber men were still absent. What he said to her, or she to him, 
of coarse nobody can tell ; but we know quite enough of her to know 
ttmt nothing could have passed between them but the ordinary ex- 
diango of commonplace observations. What then ? the simplest 
remark — ^a mere question— a plain answer*— ten words about no- 
Iftu^jTy Quryi under etrcnmstaBces like those in which Jane was placed| 
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do more than all the studied eloquence of years. There is a syio- 

piathy— -a something indescribable and inexplicable — ^which outstrips 
the test of time. No matter — whatever ^2c2 pass in those few mi- 
nutes settled a very important question in our history. 

Let it not be imagined that this infers a love at (nearly.) first sight 
.feeling in Jane, in favour of Frank — not a bit of it — all the effect 
^iproduced by whatever happened, was to settle the question of love 
lat first sight for his half-brother ; and yet in all that passed not one 
ivord did Francis speak to the disparagement of George — nor did 
be even mention his name. That Jane had been uncomfortable — 
iinhappy during dinner, Francis had seen. Jane had seei^ that he 
aw she was so — that was all — his coming into the balcony then 
vas enough, without saying a word about it. Practical attentions, 
respectfully offered, heat all the wordy eloquence in the world — 
especially if the young lady is melancholy, and the moon happens 
to shine a little. 

- In spite of George^s dandyism, and his consequent abhorrent 
abstemiousness from wine, upon the present occasion, partly with 
the design of swelling old BrufFs bill, and perhaps from recollec- 
tions of former orgies, which were succeeded by sundry destructive 
proceedings on the return to London, the pink of perfection far 
outdid his usual outdoings, and became, to use a colloquial expres- 
sion, uncommonly bosky ; an odd proceeding for a young gentle- 
man on his promotion; but for which, besides the motives just 
ascribed to him, a cause might be found in the thoughts and recol- 
lections, which could not fail to haunt his mind, of home — ^' the 
home, sweet home," of other days. It was evident diat he cared 
no more for Jane than he did for Lady Gramm or Miss Pheezle ; he 
knew nothing of her character or disposition ; and although he had 
naturally enough praised her the day before, and joined, or rather 
rivalled his father in eulogiums upon her, he thought it wise to en- 
deavoured to astonish '^ her weak mind'' by displaying the weakness 
of his own. This was a dead failure, and when he came somewhat 
seriously into the drawing-room — or literally the withdrawing-room 
^looking palish, and smelling most awfulW of the cigars which he, 
together with his respectable parent and the gallant and disagree- 
able colonel, had thought proper to smoke, much to the damage 
of the colonel's propriety, Jane could scarcely muster up a smile 
of ordinary civility, to greet him, or affect a frown of playful re- 
proachfulness for his not- making his appearance earlier. 

After the arrival of the beaux, old and young, sundry waiters 
made their appearance, bearing salvers, whereon were placed cups 
containing a bitter infusion of soot and water, imbibed by a large 
proportion of the British population as coffee, softened in its fla- 
vour by another admixture of chalk and water, administered as 
cream. To this succeeded a hot decoction of birch twigs and sloe- 
leaves, dignified with the name of tea ; all of which were eventually 
(][ualified — or, as the colonel called it, ''settled" by some exceed- 
ingly bad noyau mixed with gin, cased in basket armour, and 
called maraschino. 

By this time it was half-past ten o'clock, and in spite of the 
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strained efforts of every one of the party to make inatters lively, 
the unanimous feeling which existed — but which no one ventured 
to express — ^was a desire to keep away andf get home. Sir George in 
vain endeavoured to keep up the ball, and even proceeded to the 
dangerous expedient of rallying Frank on his dulness. The reply 
was merely the expression of an unconsciousness of any particular 
"stupidity^ on the occasion, and Geoi^e's observation upon the 
parental snub went only to impress upon the mind of Jane that the 
company then and there assembled were not considered by his 
'Meamed brother" suffidently "blue" or *' deep read" (and he 
sported "that joke as a new one of his own) to excite any interest 
in his mind, or induce him to favour them with any of his observa- 
tions. 

To Jane it appeared, as indeed was the fact, that with the ex- 
ception of herself and Frank, the ladies and gentlemen of the coterie 
had miscalculated the strength of the champagne, of the "cup," and 
of the various other liquids which they had swallowed. Lady 
Gramm had fallen into a doze, and Miss Pheezle had walked out 
into the balcony to look at the moon. Nobody walked out after 
her^ and she remained in meditation for some time. When she 
returned to her friends, she seemed as if the fresh air had been 
exceedingly serviceable to her. 

At length came the departure. Then there was an attempt at a 
new arrangement of the passengers. The colonel and Sir George, 
whose candour as to the object of the party increased as the ^' hot 
and rebellious liquors which they had swallowed, progressively 
took effect, insisted upon George's going in the colonel's carriage 
^h Jane and her faUier, while Lady Gramm, the chaperon^ and 
Hiss Pheezle were to be buttoned up with Sir Geoi^e and Frank ; 
uid so, in the end, it was settled ; but with a sort of boisterousness 
and fuss which attracted the attention of, and provided amuse- 
ment for, a group of well-dressed smokers who were lounging 
ronnd the door of^the tavern. To Jane the change was odious; 
but she knew quite enough of her father, especially as he tJien was, 
to offer the slightest objection to it; although certainly nothing 
could well be more painful than an association with the man whom 
she now too plainly discovered was intended to be her husband, 
and the parent who was resolved that he should be so; never for- 
getting the exceeding coarseness of the colonePs language when 
he chose to be playful, and the violence of his temper when he 
thought fit to be angry, and the fact that both the said lover and 
the aforesaid parent were scarcely conscious of what they were 
saying, or perhaps doing. 

Then, think of the effort which Jane felt she had to make in 
keeping up a conversation calculated to ward off any allusion to 
the matter nearest her father's heart. She affected good spirits, 
uid as they passed the walls of the noble establishment which dig- 
nifies the surrounding dirt^ she launched out into a high eulogium 
upon the ^^pietas augustc^'^ of Queen Mary, and continued uninter- 
niptedly to descant upon her virtues and cnarity till a peculiar noise 
to vUcn, 'Mn the afternoon," she was not altogether unaccustomed, 
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announced to her tbat her reftpeotaUe and gaBant sir^ y/m^^f^ vm 
a strong expres^don^fast asleep. 

To wake him would bd to rpu^e the lion, or rather to distu|4» tbo 
hear ; yet she felt by no means pleased at being thus entirely left to 
the mercy of (he protestations and declarations of Georga OiiiA<U% 
by the soft, or rather noisy, slumbers of the gallant ofQ^r. TW 
word love from his lips would be death to her, even though she 
was conscious that she was doomed, sooner or later, to bear it^ 
She had seen in his manner, and discovered hv his oanvetrsatiQii 
during the day, that her coonpanion held himself invineiUQ ia the 
art and mystery of ladyrlfcming-<.nay, that he felt latisSed that dm 
herself hm already fallen a victim to his faseinations she had reaiKm 
to believe. She could not be blind — or, even if blind, deaf — tQ iiff^ 
reasons >ivhy he had been transported from ^ earriage to hers/ it 
was evidently to afford him an opportunity of what th« lainfK caJl 
^' improving the oceasiont'' or as he would bimadf kav4 siod* 
'^making his play." 

Having therefore exhausted the hospital* Jane, who eould n^ 
avoid romarlung the filled look of devotion of her opposite nei^hr 
hour, began upon the universal topic of railroads-^tbeir speed-^ 
their danger^their advantages'^e ehange they would work m 
society ;-*to all of which George seemed to listen with the deepest 
attention, wittiout even venturing a reply, Jane felt reaasuFed ; 
two miles had now been travelled, and the advaneea whieh she bail 
dreaded had not been madoi-^the infant passion bad not bees 
oven whispered««*>her ear was still unprofanedm^ber band was y«t 
unpressed. 

What strange ereatures women are^^the best, the wisest I N<^ 
body but a woman perhaps will believe^ that with all her dres^ eif 
the siege^-rwitb all her disinolination to the paiiey, and with ber 
firm determination as to the surrend^, this lair and gantla *^ aol^ 
dier's daughter'' was rather disappolnted^^^isappointed in the for 
male sense of the word-*-at the perfeet ()uietude ol the dragon with 
whom she had been packed up. Such implicit deference to all she 
said-^such a total absence of all remark-^piqued her into the belief 
that the dandy who pretended to her love^ did not eonsider bwt 
worthy of bis notice. After another observation upon trains^ «Bd 
trams, and trucks, etc, she again looked at him for a dissenting or 
assenting observation, when she found, certainly to her surprm^ 
that the ever^raoefut George, the admired of all beholders, wan* 
like her ei^cellent parent at her side, in a sUite of blessed aeiftiiov 
lenoy. 

Then it was, that Jane first seriously instituted in her mind • 
|eomparison between her opposite companion and bis absent half- 
-brother. True it was that Frank had found very few opportnniliea 
during the day of enjoying any thing like conversation with Jane i 
nor, knowing his views and[ resolutions touching her, and ber 
position in his family, would he have availed himsW of any oppoiw 
tunities which might have presented themselves ; and true it is Ihnt 
, the course Jane would have preferred to pursue, would have been 
^ to tbiuk nothing about either of thain. mi mhm the contnal wee 
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M^iiaHy felled npom her-^wheii ^e recdlected the intellectuat 
qualities of Frank — ^his gentle and submissive approach to the baU 
eoiiy-«*4he assiduous, yet, on his part, natural and unaffected 
solicitude which he expressed touching the effect'of the night air 
OD her diinly-elad frAme — the genuine anxiety to fetch her shawl, 
vUeh Implied as she thouj^bt an equal anxiety to prolong her stay 
where she was*-*tbe few observations which he made — his evident 
disfike of his brother's treatment (rf the *' other two ladies;" in 
het, bis wholly unconscious development of the respect and adm)- 
ratios which he felt for Miss Jane Bruff (made too in spite of him- 
istf), had — yes, had interested the said Miss JaneBruff in his favour 
-^rnng atways, as I have before said, any absurdity about love at 
trsi sight, or rather second sight — as was the case in the affair 
under discussion. 

The earriage rolled its onward course, and neither Agamemnon 
nor AdoBiS came to themselves. The first blush of retumiiig 
oonsctousness burst upon them when Sugar and Salt abruptly 
stopped at the eolonePs door in Barley-street, a proceedting on their 

rs which brought the head of the gallant warrior in contact with 
daughter's smister eheek, and almost threw the slumberipg 
siritor opposite, involniitarily, into the arms of his destined bride. 

''That'll do-^that'U do," said Bruff, as he valiantly exalted his 
tiead to the perpendicular, after the bump. 

^'Fsmit mOy" said Geoi^, stepping out of the carriage and 
effdringhis hand to Jane; '* uncommon slow — eh? where — the — 
what is— the steamboat gone?" Jane just touched the proffered 
ana, and lightly bounded into the house. 

*'Come, governor," said George, who was entirely mystified as 
to his position and his companions ; '' where are you ?" 

**Here, here," said the colonel; *'but where are the ladies — eh 
— whatf 

Whereupon Sir George's servant stepped up to the door, and 
Uited that his master and the ladies were close behind, drawn up 
in Sir George's carriage to the trottoir. 

'* Ah 1 that'll do," said the colonel ; ' * now — eh — now we will all be 
nug^^h — here you— draw off — ^before the other carriage-^come — 
here." At whidi period the gallant officer felt it necessary to have 
recourse to the iron railings of his area to support himself with 
Meurity. 

Up drove the carriage, and great and many were the persuasions 
whi<^ GolfHiel Bruff endeavoured to articulate, to induce its ii)- 
babitants to renew the pleasures of the day ; but George declaring 
that he must be off, and preferred walkmg, his worthy father 
undertook to set Lady Gramm and her poetical friend down, and 
Prank remaining where he was, the party separated, after perhaps 
fto most unsatisfactory expedition — except that of Walcheren — 
that ever was undertaken. 

Of coarse George drifted down to Crockford's, where he consoled 
Umself in the morning-room, doing duty for the evening ones at 
that season, and gave a description of the Greenwich affair, which 
would have remained unquestioned, had not his exemplary parent 
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arrived about three-quarters of an hour later, to qualify the exagge- 
rations of his incautious heir, and pronounce it to the four or five 
London-bound stragglers who were present, ''an uncommon 
pleasant day/' 

That somehow it had been, as the reader must plainly perceive, 
a dead failure, there could be no manner of doubt, and when 
morning came, both Sir Geoi^e and his i^on — ^that is, his elder 
son — were perfectly d* accord on the subject. Then they repented, 
and hesitated as to what was next to w done. For neither had 
£ine exhibited the slightest preference, nor shown the slightest 
attention to our hero ; nor had our hero done any thing in the way 
^ of ingratiating himself with Jane. In Ceict, upon a reconsideration 
of the proceedings, they mutually reproached each other with 
having, they scarcely knew why, exhibited a coup manqui, 

Jane, on their arrival at home, hastened towards her room, 
tremblingly alive to the usual readiness of Lady Gramm and her 
literary shadow, to accept any invitation under any circumstances, 
and join a little ^'sociability'^ at any hour of the night, knowing, 
with the colonel in his then state, what the scene would inevitably 
be. She paused on the staircase, to satisfy herself of the results 
of his efforts to make up a little '^snuggery," and never did the 
sweetest tones of Grisi or Persiani sound more harmoniously in 
her ear, than did the roll and rattle of the wheels which bore away 
the threatened visiters. She continued her course upwards, and 
immediately surrendered herself to the petUs soina of Miss Harris, 
so as to prevent any further discussion with papa, whose activitv 
of mind and body were certainly not improved by his Greenwich 
discipline, and who, without even requiring the presence of Jane, 
wound up his evening with a glass of something comfortable, 
administered in the back dining-room by the hand of Mrs. Smylar 
— with whom it is just probable he might have discussed the events 
of the day, not excluding from his calculations the exceedingly 
unprofitable outlay of his seventeen pounds nine shillings and eleven 
pence. 

Whatever might have been the nature and character of the 
colonel's parley with the housekeeper, or whatever the declarations 
which, in the then peculiarly candid state of what he called his 
mind, he might have made upon the occasion, it is certain that 
from this very evening (or morning as it was, before they parted), 
that amiable and respectable personage began to play a part with 
"Jane" (as she called' her), in which she had never appeared 
before, and which contrasted itself strangely and strongly with the 
•.^ course of conduct which she had up to that period pursued. ' ' When 
^.-\^the wine is in, the wit is out;" — so says the proverb; and with 
/^ some men the wit is never out till the wine is in. But the colonel's 
; wit was of a different sort from that, and something came out, 
' during his cosey tSte-a-tete with Mrs. Smylar, that had better have 
been kept in; for, as the reader will probably hereafter see, 
whatever it was that he did say, it was upon that hint she after- 
wards spake. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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As we have accompanied what may now almost be considered 
the " family party" to Greenwich, it would be somewhat tautdlo- 
gical to submit to the reader the contents of Jane's letter to her 
dear Emma, describing the particulars of lliat excursion ; we must 
wait fbr Emma's answer, in which we may, perhaps, be enlightened 
as to her opinions and advice connected therewith. 

Sleepy as tl^e graceful yet mi|ph bemused George was on the 
morning after the return, he was, soon after two, at Brnifs door, 
but crossed not thfe threshold. Of this exclusion the young gentle- 
man bitterly complained, and Jane was consequently lectured se- 
verely by her father ; but with that firmness of good purpose, and 
cimsciousness of right feeling, which distinguished all her proceed- 
ings, she vindicated the order she had given to exclude him, upon 
her evidently well-grounded objections to receiving ^is visits, or 
those of any other man, without the protection and sanction which 
the presence of a chaperon alone could afford. As usual, BrufF 
sneered at\her ''nonsense," as' he called it, and ended a violent 
scolding by the assurance that it was no use for her to give herself 
airs, or evade his determination, for that she should receive and 
encourage the attentions of Mr. George Grindle ; and that if by ?ier 
ordei*s he was to be left on the outside of the door, she would soon 
find herself by his orders in a similar position. 

''Really, my dear father,'^ said Jane, ^'I ask nothing extraor- 
dinary — i refuse to do nothing which is compatible with the de- 
corum of society and the usages of persons in that class of life to 
which we belong. I do not feel it right— nay, I cannot consent — 
to admit a person of Mr. Grindle's avowed character and principles, 
after an acquaintance of three days, to a familiarity which I never 
yet permitted to those whom 1 have known much longer, and 1 may 
say, liked much better." 

"Ahl that'll do," said the colonel; "there it is— * people you* 
have liked much better' — I know it — with all your meekness, and 
prudence, and wisdom, you have engaged yourself to somebody 
else." 

'My dear father," said Jane, "have 1 not told you over and 
►ver again — " 

*' Yes," said the colonel; " but I don't believe it — nothing but a 
previous attachment could bUnd you to the merits of this fine young 
icUow^-devoted to you — anxious to win your heart — and you order 
the door to be shut in his face, When he calls to enquire after you." 

" I am quite sensible of his kindness," said Jane, " and thankful 
for his enquiries ; but as for his devotion, 1 must think you are en- 
deavouring to persuade two people into an affection for each other, 
of which neither of themselves have the slightest idea. Mr. Grindle 
was (ast asleep during the whole of the way home*" ^ 

" Well, what then?" said Bruff; " so was I." 
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'^ That perhaps is a still stronger fact against Mm^'* said Jane^ 
somewhat archly, and not quite forgetting, even if she had for- 
given, the. disregard of her, which the nap of Adonis had practi- 
cally exhibited. 

^^ Well,'' said Colonel Bniff, '^ one word is as good as a thousand 
^I don't mean to hurry on the affair needlessly--^nd I donH want 
to force your inclinations; but you must eventually marry Georgi 
GrindlO'^it is an afTair settled/' 

' ' And yet, sir,'' said Jane, ' ^ you do not m#an to force my inoH* 
piations," 

^' No, I do not/' replied Bniff ; '< g^ve George Grindle Cur pl^ 
-^ee him-<— talk with bim-4et hyp viint us as 1 wish him to visit us; 
and ru swear that at the end oi a fortnight, your inoUnationa Up- 
wards him will require no forcing." 

'^ Indeed 1 my dear father," said Jane — 

''That'll do— that'll do," interrupted the gaUant and disagree^ 
able officer ; ^^ you know when I say a thing I mean it-«-do yon va^ 
fuse to make the experiment ?" 

^' I should feel myself an exceedingly undutiful ohild," said Jan^ 
* ' if 1 refused to obey you to the utmost e&tent of my power. I cer- 
tainly will not insist npon Mr, Grindie's emdusion ; but, aa a gM 
brought up and educated with certain notions of delicacy and pro* 
priety, 1 will firmly refuse to admit Mr. Grindle to a sueeession d 
morning visits, unless, as I have already said, under the sanetiea 
and protection of some female friend." 

^'.That'll do," said Bruff, '' perhaps you are right-^Pd stay mdi 
you myself all the time he was here, Init then you wouldn't taUt, 
and he'd think n^uch the same of you aa I do. Why don't you asl 
the Amershams here? She'd play propriety beautiliiUy. 

'^ Their happy home," said Jane, the tears ready to start to ha 
oyes, ' ' is full of friends." ' 

^ ' Full of friends 1" said Bruff; ' * it must be an uneonunonhr «nai 
villa then; besides, if she is such a very particular friend of yonm 
they would perhaps throw over the others to oblige you." 

'' I could not ask or exj^ect such a sacrifice," said Jane. 

''Well, then," said the colonel, who, although obliged to admi 
the propriety and validity of Jane's objection^ thought it possible t< 
convert his acquiescence into a means of carrying a point whiol 
Mrs. Smylar had long urged upon him, of promoting her to thi 
rank of humble companion to his daughter: '' well, then^ wouk 
Smylar-^that is, mightn't she be in the room, working op«i^" 
{i . '^ I do not feel," said Jane, '^tbat the association of your house 
keeper with your daughter would; tend to increase Mr. Grindle^ 
respect or esteem for a lady, whose fate and fortune be seems de 
termined to share. Indeed, indeed, my dearest father, vcm ht^ 
better abandon the design altogether. What the world calls love 
^ the lover's sense of the word, I have never yet felt; but I knM 
fenough of human nature, to know that it never ean be co mp o t l e d 
. \ know, too, that there are certain persons whom I never oouk 
\ /love ; because the love which I believe to be the pure and gemii» 
\^ aCTection whence all happiness ia derivable, must be fonn^d oi 
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Ijltreii >^ WW ieaU; and truly, I never could mtum Mr. Georgfl 

^^Obl iiavar,'' said the eokmel, *' never esteem Mr. George 
Grindle^*— that'll do-^perhaps you oould find it in your heart to ea* 
tl^im Mr. Francis Grindle — eh?'' 

<<I mighty'' said Jane; ^^hecause, frcMoi the little I have seen of 
^thw» I prefiBr bis manners and conversation to those of Ins bro? 
t)ier; but the question I want to ask my dearest father is, why 
kw wp to think of either of them ? — a week since I was not aware 
of their existence ; I was living quietly and happily in an agreeably 
^fide, whan I am suddenly summoned to*^" 

('To tbe dull soei^y oi an odious father," interrupted the oo>* 
lonel; '^ you have made that pleasant and dutiful observation more 
tttfOI oi»€e ainee your return. Now I will tell you why I ur^e you 
to lee and think of-wto love, or if not to Jove, at least to marry, 
Mr. Georg# Grindle : — ^his father and I are agreed on it— you will 
\fii «ettled«-r«t]tled-«-rweUrjointured and eomfortable-^tbere oan't be 
S aio^r matob-^-all wy care and responsibility, as far as you are 
mimueif will he over, and I shall be aU snug and at ease." 

jane saw before her, in this anticipated snugnesa of her father, 
th9 fsompletion of his scheme with the lady whom, in the plenitu(te 
ri his parental care and deficaey, he had suggested as '^ the lady 
ia white nauatin,'^ to bis only daughter; and she felt entirely satia^^ 
iri (bat the ur^ey of the proceeding connected with the sacri-* 
See of her happiness was grounded upon the increasing imports* 
iMes of Smylar, to induce, perhaps compel, the colonel into doing 
(hit, whieh Jane always apprehended he had, in some serious and 
ta^le abape, promised that artful and artificial woman to do,«*«*» 
asmdy, to quiet the scruples she affected to feel as to '^ appeaiw 
Mfies, by marrying her. 

(' Well," said Bruff, after having walked to the ^ndow, and 
Isoked out in silence on the stables at the back of the house for a 
mwute or two, ^^ I'll make a bargain with you — ^you shall not be 
forced, provided you will give George what I call a fair hearing* 
Nwy a time prejudices taken at first sight have worn off. I have 
imown several couples who have lived for years, ' until death did 
Ihem part,' comfortably and happy as any people in the world, who 
blf^ hy indifference if not dislike ; while, per contra, I have seeii 
luitf a score love-matches turn out dead failures, and as many more 
(dopementa, which ended in the lady's running away^rom the man, 
whom she had in the first instance run away vftfA." 

(^ Whatever may be my personal feeUngs or convictions," said 
liae,y*^'^ and after having expressed them, I do not feel that I have 
Miy figbt to refuse what you now ask me,--ias friends of yours, I 
^ll»d^ it my duty to receive any persons you niay select, and 

ftarefore upon the conditions for which I stipulate, I shall of oourse 
net ol^ect to Mr. Grindle's visits ; but unless those conditions are 

franled, I must refuse to obey.'^ 
Whediflir the propriety and reasonableness of his daughter's sti« 

pulation made their own effect upon the colonel, or whether Mrs. 

amykty who either aught have anticipated the suggestion, or 
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heard of Jane's feelings upon the point through Miss Harris, had 
advised him to concede the point, we cannot venture to guess ; but 
certainly the gallant and diss^eeabje officer received his daugh- 
ter's ultimatum, and did not answer hastily — nor did he swear — ^in 
fact he listened to her, and when she had done, contracted his 
hrows, compressed his Ups, and threw what he imagined a '' con- 
sidering'' expression into his unmeaning countenance. After a 
pause, he said, '* Well— but — then supposing — ^that^who could 
you get to come and stay with you ? — I ask nothing unreasonable—- 
perhaps you are right— eh ?" 

'< Town h so empty, one has no great choice of acquaintances," 
said Jane; '^and so dull, that one scarcely dare venture to invite 
any body into it." 

And then they held council. Various persons were suggested; 
but one was at Leamington,- another at Harrowgate, a third at 
Carlsbad, and so on, until the consultation terminated with the re- 
solution of asking Miss Pheezle to pass a few days with her '' young 
friend." Miss Pheezle, odious to everybody except when her little 
services in the way of chaperoning and accidental appointment- 
mkkings were required, was particularly disagreeable to Jane ; but 
there seemed no alternative, and as Jane had made her conditions, 
and they had been acceded to, she felt bound to fulfil her part of the 
contract; and accordingly a sweet-smelling, shining, and aptly- 
embossed note was despatched to the blue bore, as the wags called 
her, soliciting, in gentle phraseology, the pleasure of her company 
for a few days. So goes the world I As for the answer, Miss 
Pheezle's character was too well known to render its tenour in the 
slightest degree doubtful. She was known, in spite of all her fail- 
ings, to be a most attaching person — that is to say, she would Easten 
herself upon any body who gave her the slightest hint that way, and 
had only quitted her dear friend Lady Gramm that morning, be- 
cause her ladyship was going on a visit to some friends in die coun- 
try. This was a happy coincidence, and Miss Pheezle did not hesi- 
tate to avail herself of it ; and accordingly, in reply, expressed the 
~~lat happiness she should feel in accepting Miss BrufTs kind invi- 

!tion. 

So far then has propriety been satisfied, and Jane, in one res- 
j)ect, conciliated. Besides which, the colonel announced his inten- 
tion of dining at home every day, for the purpose of receiving Sir 
GeoFge and his son, or his son alone, varying the society, when he 
was able, by the introduction of other occasional visitors. 

He now considered matters en train; and uncongenial as were 
the feeUngs of Jane and her coming companion, she felt more at 
ease in the prospect of an associate; for, besides having the effect 
which she so judiciously and properly intended it should have, it 
would rid her of the conversation of Mrs. Smylar, who, although 
her intrusions had been, since Jane's return to London, less fre- 
quent than before, still was in the habit of conversing with her in a 
manner which Jane could neither check nor correct, but which gave 
her considerable uneasiness. 

The history of the next few days presented nothing very remark* 
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Se. George generaUy passed an hour or two in Janets society ; 
aetimes he came to luncheon, retiring when she ordered the 
learriage, and returning to dinner. Miss Pheezle pronounced him 
a ^' delightful creature,'^ and Jane gradually, as time flew, or ra- 
cier (with her) lagged, began to find her first impressions daily 
ftrei^then, and her first feelings of dislike towards him confirm 
themselves in her mind ; as indeed, if he had any perception, or 
lather if he had chosen to see things as they were, he could not 
luiye failed to discover. Still the fathers proceeded systematically 

canvassing and considering the best arrangements ; and although 
ftere did not appear the smallest increase of approximation between 
die principals, it was evident that the elders looked upon it as a 
settled thing. 

Under these conflicting circumstances, and entertaining not the 
nost affectionate regard for Miss Pheezle, and feeling an instinctive 
dread of Mrs. Smylar, whose tone upon the subject she could have 
no great difficulty in anticipating, Jane had but one friend and 
oonnsellor. In Emma Amersham she naturally reposed perfect 
confidence ; upon her judgment, she placed implicit reliance. The 
foOowing letter from her in answer to one or two, the contents of 
wfaich, knowing her feelings and opinions, we can easily imagine, 
iriH serve to show her views of the case, which she held to be one 
of the greatest hardship. Little did poor Jane fancy the wretch- 
edness which another being, who really loved the object of her 
Mkidy was doomed to sufifer by the completion of the scheme 
irtuchwas to ensure her own misery. 

^* Dear Jane, 

*' Tour two last letters have caused me very great uneasiness. 
Sorely your father will not thus rashly, and I must say harshly, 
ioaist upon this match ? What can he exjpect from such compul- 
sion P As you justly say in your letter of Tuesday, if you were in 
bad (nrcumstances, or in & doubtful position in society, the preci- 
pitation with which the colonel seems to be acting might be, in some 
degree, justified; but as you are situated, where can be the neces- 
sity of forcing your inclinations with regard to any particular 
person, or indeed of driving you into marriage at all? 

"You tell me that this Mr. Grindle is odious to yau^ although 
lie is what is called an extremely popular person in some circles. 
Too admit that he is good-looking, has seen a good deal of the 
world, and although his conversation is superficial and frivolous, 
it is not altogether unentertaining. These admissions, Jane, go a 
considerable way to induce me to think that somebody more in- 
tellectual, more agreeable, and more accomplished has obtained 
possession — ^if not of your heart — ^at least of your very particular 
friendship ; which with me, having no faith in Platonics, nearly ap- 
proaches a feeling and sentiment which, to a young lady in your 
peculiar portion, it might not be right or prudent to name. 

*^ You speak somewhat glowingly of the brother, Francis ; but 
dear Jane, if 1 know you as well as I think I do, the duration of 
your acquaintance with him has not been sufficiently long to fix 
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your affectioiu, or oven your thoughto, in that quartdf , ffripeoMy 
as you tell me he is gone abroad, or somewherO'^yoU not having 
the courage, as you say, .to ask whither. This, I confess^ is odd^ 
and symptomatic of a sensitiveness whteh is natural to love. Stilly 
tf he is r^y gone, you must have had fewer opportunities of judf^ 
ing of his merits, tbian have been afforded you of considering the 
qualities of the brother. How is this, lane? 

*< As for the subject of my constant anxieties, Miles BlackmotfiS 
— donH be angry at my mentioning his namc'^he leaves us Oft 
Thursday. You have a great deal to answer for ;-r^e is going, he 
gays, to the Continent, but I think he scarcely kno#s what bis 
destination is to be. i really disclaim all desire to excite any mu- 
tinous or rebellious feeling in your bosom ; but since you have 
been gone, his anxiety, his silence, his almost suUenness nave gra- 
dually increas.ed, and the only sounds in which he seems to take 
delignt, are those of the chords with which you ended that beautiful 
song of Moore's — 

*ItsitDttoW thy yeang days Bhftded?* - 

Rely upon it, Jane, you are making a martyr of a man Who deiiei^es 
to live and confer happiness on her whom he loves, and who 
would, reciprocate his affection. Why not, my dear ^rl, tell VoUf 
father at once the state of your heart? — ^why not admit that which 
I know to be true 9 It is said that from your lawyer, or your phy« 
sician, you should conceal nothing; from your father, ujuder ftich 
circumstances as yours, concealment wouldf be equally fatal. Shall 
I be the negociatOr? — Give me powers — let me begin with a pro- 
tocol by return of post. Do not sacrifice your happiness for ever 
on earth to any hesitation or fear. Rely upon it, the colonel, nHth 
such a prospect, and with such a son-'in-law, would yield to your 
wishes — why should he not ? 

^^ You tell me that you believe his object is to get vou married 
and out of the way, without considering too much the character 
^^f the young gentleman who is to receive you in his arms. Th6 
title you think an object-^ow very absurd 1 hi fortune, I am 
sure that Miles Blackmore ranks before Mr. Grindle or his fiithet% 
Let me persuade, let me entreat you, be candid — make one bold 
move, and do upon this occasion what you invariably do upon lA 
others — tell the truth. 

" I know, my dear Jane, what vou patiently endure, living en- 
tirely with an austere father, full ot military prejudices, and imbued 
with the strongest possible idea of implicit obedience to his com^- 
mands ; and I can quite understand that under this rigtme^ a sharp 
word, or a scowling look from the colonel, is quite sufficient to 
awe you into silence and submission. But do consider how different 
this case is. A father has a perfect right to watch over his daughter 
— over her conduct — over her intercourse with the world ; and if 
he sees, or thinks he sees her falling into the snares of men un- 
suited by rank or fortune to her position or circumstances, no 
doubt can be entertained that he is wise mdieddng her in acatttsr 
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, ^tkall its Uandidimaits, might proye eventually rtiiiiotflK& 
t your case is wholly different. Thrown more immediately 
ler his surveillance by the early loss of your mother, I can per- 
lyaoGoant for that timid, shrinking, manner which characterizes 
Jour conduct while in his presence, and even for the readiness 
piddi, to a certain extent, you have already evinced in the present 
iSair, to meet Ms views, but the^e is a time when this passive 
ibedienee riiould be qualified ; and that time has now arrived. If 

ta had, in spite of his iron-bound dominion— the likeliest course 
the woiid to have drawn yon to it — fixed your affections upon 
jMlt a person as I have just supposed, you might dread a confession, 
Jmi even ^o to the altar with a broken heart, rather than risk the 
ii^leaaure of an arUtrary parent. But you have done no such 
thing; — the man who — mark my words, Jane — who loves you--* 
fho is devoted io you->-happy only in your presence, and miserable 
, mm yoti are away — ^is a gentteman-^a gentleman of fbrtune-^afid 
if be have not a title — wbidi as t have over and over again told you, 
at leaBt in souimI, may be obtained by presenting a city address, 
and sometimes by fraud, quackery, ot ehieanery^as a heart and 
Mid to love and cherish his wife, and place her, as the source of 
Ms pfide and the cause of his happiness, in the very best sphere of 
iwiety. Can yoti hesitate for a moment? 

^'I know what you will answer— -that Miles fikickmore has tteyef 
pven you any reason to suppose yourself an object of interest in 
lus eyes-^that he has shunned you at some times when you fancied 
he mi^ have sought you, aad that when opportunities have of- 
Kred at UMe^ aad in the eveniags, for his eniering iato convert 
sation with you — and you know, Jane, how much you enjoyed his 
teaveTisation<*--he sat near you— next you— *and remained silent, or 
Merely confining himself to dull commonplaces ; apparently, as you 
have said, unwilling even to look at you. Oh ! Jane, Jane, innocent 
as yea are^ you know that these are all marks of deep affection 
fa devotion wholly unlike the superficial flatteries or gaieties of 
' lly men. Jane, I knortf he loves ifou. Be candid. Tell me— tw^, your 
d self— what are really t/our feelings towards him ? No time is 
to be lost — ^you are on the edi%^ of a precipice. It seems as if a few 
lays would seal your fate. Three days terminate his visit here. Why 
BheuM he leave us ? He was engaged for six weeks to us. But he 
foes. He hears of your protracted stay from us, and although I 
* named no names,^ as the old gentlewomen say, I hinted at the 
cause of your absence, and then abruptly ends his visit. 

•*For hvm^ Jane, I will pledge myself— what say you ? Only tell 
me — only accredit me as ]^onr minister — and I will undertaKC to 
^pset irii theGrindle treaty in thi^e days. 

** I never saw your chaperon but once, and I own I then thought 
h&T odioits. The mere fact of an ugly old woman fancying herself 
hmdseme and young, is, as times go, really nothing; nor does such 
a delttMon at all annoy on&. But when such a woman turns au^ 
ttioress, and inffiets poetry upon us, and goes the whole length oS 
rspeatidA^ hersetf, it is more than mortal can endure. However, you 
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were perfectly right ia your resolutioa about your mormng visiters, 
and I have no doubt she thinks so. 

"Now let me beg of you to write by return of post, and tell me 
what I may say, and what I may do ; for I shall not sleep till I am 
in ' office. 

"Our party is getting thinner. I told you of the ball, which 
turned out excessively dull — ^at least I was dull, and probably thought 
every body was in the same humour. The great House was par- 
ticularly gracious, and we were all invited, en masse, to a sort of 
dSjeuner dinatoire on Thursday ; and there was archery ; and the 
two girls from Hastford were exceedingly smart, dressed in green, 
with hats, and feathers, and quivers, and all the paraphernalia of 
toxopholitism (if there be such a word); and Grace— as the ugly one 
is called— -won a good bracelet, by hitting the target accidentally, 
and was carried about in triumph. As for Jemisetta, the younger 
»ster, who shot as they said second best, it seemed to me that she 
thought more of the heaux than the arrows. Forgive my pun, 
which you will no doubt despise. It pleased my husband, who has 
repeated it with as much zest as if it were new. 

" But now, Jane — to conclude— -do what I ask-— what I command 
— and let me hear instantly. Mark my last words--do not marry to 
break your own heart, especially when by so doing you will break 
the heart of another I 

'< Yours affectionately 9 

"Emma. 

^'My husband desires his kindest regards. Mr. Miles Blackmore, 
who is at my elbow, begs to he particularly remembered.'^ 

Now, what the gentle Jane Brufif said in answer to this, we are 
not yet able to inform the reader, because certain circumstances ne- 
cessarily intervene which carry him to the cottage on the Regent's 
Park bank, whither he has not been conveyed for some eight or 
ten days. 

If the reader bears in mind the sweetness of Ellen's character,-^- 
or, as he may best remember her hy George's familiar appellation 
of Nelly, — the acuteness of her feelings, the peculiarity of her posi- 
tion (and of that he yet knows little), he must be perfectly sure that 
the continued, or rather continuous absence of George from her 
once happy domicile, could not fail to keep alive — ^ay, and in living 
agony — the anxiety which the dialogue already recorded in these 
pages first excited. Day passed after day, and to be sure George vi- 
sited her, and his once darling boy ; but not once had he dined 
there, as was his wont, especially at that season of the year. If he 
slept "at home," as he had always called it, till within a few short 
days, his rest was disturbed, and although strong drinks were called, 
unusually for him, into play, to induce sleep, he would wake, and 
in his half-living, half-dreaming stat6, words incoherent, and incom- 

Srehensible by the watchful, wakeful Ellen, would pass his lips. 
^ [ow and then an oath was muttered, and then came a deep-drawn 
Vgh. Fallen as he was,— or rather falling,— he conld not break 
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such ties as those which bound him to Ellen, without some com- 
punctious visitations. 

The dear, innocent,* deluded girl — yes, reader, innocent and de- 
luded ; and here you may pause to wonder. — Rely upon it, Ellen is 
an object fitted to attract your tenderest affections — ^to excite your 
deepest interest — and in spite of all appearances, you may indulge 
in the kindliest feelings of esteem, of sympathy, and of sorrow for 
her fate, without violating in the slightest degree the strictest pro- 
priety of the moral world : — and herein lies the mystery of Ellen. 

The dear, innocent, deluded girl, we say, saw the misery and exr 
dtement of him who to her was dearest — ^the first and only love of 
her heart — the father of her darling boy. She traced all nis fever 
rish restlessness to his new addiction to drinking at night ; to his 
losses at play ; and to the austerity of his father, the partner and 
accomplice of his vice. The id^a — even after the conversation we 
have formerly witnessed, as to her temporary removal to the Con- 
tinent — that they were on the eve of eternal separation, and that ifor 
the sake of another woman — preferred .from mercenary motives — 
never took root in her mind. And yet, considering that George had 
a good many friends who admired the beautiful Ellen, and who 
might have found opportunities for communicating the real facts to 
her, it is somewhat strange that in this age of excessive refinement 
and purely disinterested friendship, none of his own '^ particular 
and immediate" cronies had, for obvious reasons, let her into the se- 
cret. So it was, however, and within what the parties most deeply 
concerned considered a fortnight of his marriage with Miss Jane 
Bruff, Ellen believed herself the only beloved object of her dear 
George, and her heart bled to think that she was the cause of the 
variance which he taught her to think existed between him and his 
exemplary father. , 

^' Are we to go to France ?'' said Ellen at breakfast, from which 
the child, as it had always been during his later visits, was excluded. 

" FoM must, Nelly," said George, "and I have written to mamma 
to say so. But I donH see how I can lift myself over. Only you 
are so particular about going alone." 

"No, George," said Ellen, '* I am not particular. You know you 
have only to say you wish it, and I will do it ; but I confess I should 
prefer returning to my mother under your care. 1 could so much 
better explain the reasons why I was forced for a time to part 
from you." 

"Ha, ha," said George, swinging himself backwards and for- 
wards in his chair, "and do you think it is worth my going all that 
way to vouch for the explanation ? Mamnia will believe you, Nelly, 
whether I am there or not. However, donU cry about it — 1 dare 
say we shall manage it somehow." 

"Oh, George I dear George I" said Ellen, "you did not use to 
speak so of my dear mother, in other days. What has she, or what 
hava I done to cause this change in your manner?" 

Nothing, dear," said George, " nothing — only you see— I don't 
quite comprehend what is best for us — being, as I have already said, 
entirely stumped ; and the governor, as usual, looking uncommon 
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Mae. I donH auite calculate th^ means for my trip to Paris ; or, as 
I said when I first hinted it, how I shall get there and back agaim 
without being missed? However, I suppose it must be.'* 

" Then," said Ellen, *• hadn't 1 better begin to m^e prepara- 
tions?" 

*' Wait a day orlwo, Nelly," said George, who, in all probabi- 
lity, had knowledge of the world, and perception enough to induct 
him to mistrust the entirety of his success with Jane ; ''it m^ be, 
my dear girl, that we shan t have to flit at all, as they say in Scot- 
land — only, to be sure, it's best to be ready." 

To this readiness the gentle Ellen had long pledged herself; but 
mnce the first blush of his proposition, several, to her^ sad tedious 
4ay8 had passed, during which she had seen but little of him, until, 
with alt the Worst forebodings of some coming evil upon her miiid, 
the agonies of suspense Were even more torturing than the actual 
infliction of the blow which he had prepared her to expect. ' 'When, 
dearcist George," said she, '< when will you know to a certainty the 
course it will be best to pursue ?" 

•'That's it," said George, *' that's the puzzle— and whefi I do 
know — ^then how to manage it. Sometimes I think it would be a 
good plan to let the governor into the whole history, and bring him 
here to dine with us. I know you'd like him, — he is a capital 
ehap in every Way but one, — I mean as a father, in regard of that, 
i>^heis a regular scrfew — but he is a boy, for his age, deucedly 
fond of children. Who knows hut he mignt take a fancy to Tiuey, 
aftd do something for him as he grows up ? As for yon — 1 know he'd 
be delighted withyou^, but then— 'gad ! don't see—" 

** ftoW truly happy," said the innocent Ellen, '< should 1 be ff suA 
It recondliation should tak« place ! — ^how our hearts Sind mindis 
would be relieved ! — ^we might contribute to his happiness, and his 
-sanction would secure ours. There would be an end to our mys- 
terious, restless life, and we should be received and acknowledg'ed 
in the world. 1 should make an excellent daughter-in-law, George,'' 
added she, smiling. 

" Yes," said George, drawing his hand across the lower part <H 
his face to conceal the sarcastic sneer that curled his lip. ^' You 
bave settled it uncommon well, Nelly ; but you are going abead a 
little too fast — 1 don't think the governor would stand that exactly.*' 

'4 only spoke as you directed my thoughts," said Ellen. '^ lou 
gave me nopes of the possibility of a reconciliation." 

''Why, yes," said George again, his mind being evidently Occu- 
pied with some new, and probably to her^ unmentionable project ; 
" but not exactly in that manner—however, a week at furthest -will 
set the question at rest ; and rely upon it, old lady, your interests 
are nearest my heart — whatever happens, all shall go well ^itt 
you." 

''Bless you, George — dearest George!" said the devoted gii4, 
seizing his hand and covering it with her kisses. 

Her warmth of kindness caused an involuntary shudder through 
George's frame. Callous as he was, could he see such a return ol 
implicit confidence to calculating hypoerisy, withont trembling eve^ 
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at Us own duplicity P — ^Resolved as he was at the moment of that 
radearment, to cast off for ever the dupe of his artifices, and the 
victim of his villany, the force of nature could not withstand the 
diock of such an appeal. She saw the emotion, but mistook the 
cause, and pitied her destroyer in proportion to her love for him. 
"Stay here to-day, George," said Ellen; '* you have not dined at 
home for eight days-— there is nobody in town to keep you so much 



* Yes," said George, *' my faliier — my father is in town." 

"But your brother is in town too," said Ellen. 

"No — he is not," answered George, **he is gone somewhere, I 
don't exactly know where. Besides, if he were, he is no society 
(or the governor, who is detained in London by some law business 
irith an old colOnd somebody, and gets bored to death, and would 
the without me. But I shall be home early in the evening, and 
perhaps shaii be able to toil you more about his conditions concern* 
mg me an4 my arrangements." 

"Is your fnend, Mr. Ashford, gone to France?" said Ellen. 

"Started the day before yesterday," said George. "I thought 
he had made a fait with you, Nelly— deuced fine fellow ! When 1 
write I shall tell him that you asked after him." 

"I asked after him," said Ellen, "in hopes of hearing the news 
of him which you have given me. I know he is your friend, and 
exaQtly such a frijend of yours as I should wish to avoid. He being 
gone, my journey to Versailles, if you consider it must be made, 
loses half its terrors." 

"He is a formidable creature I" said George. 

" Don't let us talk about him, George," replied Ellen; ^* I hope 
iriA all my heart I may never see him again. " 

^^ Cela depend^'^^ said George; "if he should pitch his tent at 
Versailles, you may meet ; and I don't think, unless you give him a 
vejjr bad character indeed, mamma will shut her door against him, 
fofwherever he goes he takes the lead." 

r "Perhaps," said the poor girl, looking intently in George's face, 
^ perhaps the day may never come." 

It were useless to keep the reader longer witness to this scene of 
confidence and duplicity, which was protracted after the return of 
Tiney with his maid from their walk, until it was time for George 
to get home and dress for dinner at his intended father-in-law's. 

during the course of that morning. Sir George, whose anxiety 
for dispatch in tiie negociation between himself and Bruff was con- 
mderably whetted by the progressive urgency of claimants upon his 
attention in the way of pecuniary engagements, and who had for 
himself and his son already done every thing that could be done in 
the way of protracting, appeasing, and even in some instances com- 
miiting and compounding, had pressed upon the colonel the wis- 
dom of bringing affairs speedily to a crisis — at least as far as an 
expression of Jane's sentiments was concerned. The colonel was 
la desirous as Sir George, but doubted whether it would not be 
^riser to let the acquaintance between Jane and her lover continue 
nettle longer, pledging himself to the peremptory exercise of his 
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paternal authority if she eventually refused her consent, and ex- 
pressing his unalterable resolution, that she should marry as he 
chose, even if she were dragged to the altar. 

To this exceeding violence of resolve, the colonel had been sti- 
mulated by Mrs. Smylar, whose determination to get rid of Jane, 
at all hazards, the reader has before seen, but who now felt armed 
with a double power, by a course of conduct which she had laid 
down for her own observance, and which, when the time arrived 
. for its development, would place the innocent Jane in a position she 
could never have anticipated, and without some almost miraculous 
interference, bring about the consummation of Mrs. Smylar's 
scheme by one of two means scarcely yet imaginable by the reader. 

It was on this same day, when two or three moves were made by 
the Elders in the Harley-street game of matrimonial chess, that 
Jane answered the letter which she had received from Mrs. Amer- 
sham, and which the reader has already seen. As the most illus- 
trious woman of her day once said, when advocating judicial im- 
partiaUty, '' What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,^' 
and upon her most '^wise and upright" principle, it seems that 
as Mrs. Amersham's letter to Emma has been subjected to the 
pubhc eye, so no good reason exists why Jane's answer to Mrs. 
Amersham should not be submitted in a similar manner. Here it is : 

*' Hapley-stpeet, , 18—. 

'^My dear Emma, 

'^Your letter has cheered and alarmed me. As you too truly 
say, my position is perilous; and, as you know, I have nobody here 
to connde in or trust to. But, dearest Emma, you are wrong — 
completely and entirely wrong in attributing my fixed — yes, fixed 
and unalterable, at least as I now feel and thinx— objection to the 
proposed match, to any predilection for your friend Mr. Miles 
I Blackmore. 

I / ^^ Surely, as I have said a thousand times to jrou upon this sub- 

^ ject, it is quite possible for a woman to admire talent, and be 

pleased with wit, edified by wisdom, and charmed with accom- 

Slishments in a man, without necessarily being in love with him. 
[en seem to me to think not, and hence the great difficulty to 
{oung women in expressing feelings, either verbally or practically, 
y associating with and enjoying the society of men whom they 
really do esteem, and are delighted with as companions, without 
the slightest combination in their feelings of what is called love, and 
which I do not remember ever to have felt. 

'* You do an equal injustice, rely upon it, to poor Mr. Blackmore. 
You attribute — after your fashion, dearest — ^to a deep-rooted affec- 
tion, and the diffidence which true love imparts, what I consider 
perfect indifference in the way of love. Taking his feelings upon 
your own principle, I am fuUy prepared to admit, in the plenitude 
of my vanity, that Mr. Miles Blackmore is interested about me — 
najr, 1 am sure he is. I believe that he would do me any service 
which might lie in his power — I go the whole length even of ima- 
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gining thai he would jump into a river to save me from drowning, 
or hazard life and limb' in an attempt to stop my runaway horse. 
But all this is, I am sure, not connected with love. I hope so, sin- 
cerely, Emma, for with all my regard and esteem for Miles Black- 
more, I never could — ^no never — accept him as a husband. 

'' As he is the dearest friend of Mr. Amersham, and consequently, 
I presume, a great favourite of yours, I shall say much less than I 
feel upon that point ; but I must just record my opini6n that there 
is something preying on his mind— some mystery — which, let it be 
ever or never discovered, renders him to me, as I have over and 
over again told you, an object — I can scarcely say of distrust — but 
of something like apprehension. Let it be what it may which in- 
terests me, — and I do not deny the interest,— it is as little like love^ 
if love be what I think it to be, as you can with all your superior 
knowledge possibly imagine. 

*' But this is, as you will easily perceive, a secondary considera- 
tion. You speak of my doing that which 1 have no inclination — 
no intention — ^no power to do. What I return and recur to is the 
conduct I musi inevitably pursue, and that within a very short 
time, with regard to Mr. George Grindle. It is here that I seek 
your advice. It is quite clear now, that this man, for some reason 
— ^what, as you most properly ask in your letter, J cannot at all 
comprehend — is to be my husband. The fate seems inevitable, 
and I do assure you that with the most perfect and ineffable con- 
tempt for his character, his principles, and his pursuits, death 
would be preferable ! 

'' How strange is it, dear Emina, that men do not appear to sym- 
pathize with us in feelings of this sort I A man, if he marries a 
pretty girl who accepts him, she scarcely knows why, except that 
she is asked, makes up his mind to love her, and, I suppose, does 
love her, probably because she is handsome, or for some other 
reason equally good. But a woman — at least I speak for myself, 
and I am a woman now — ^looks to the man she marries for a com- 
panion whom she can attach to herself— whose interests are her 
own, and to whom it will be her duty, as well as inclination, to afford 
every comfort, and even counsel if required. On the contrary, a 
man like this Mr. Grindle, comes prepared to be accepted, evidently 
scorning all advice, and wholly insensible to the only permanent 
attractions of a wife. In fact, Emma, with all his pretensions he is 
a fool — ^there's the truth. 

*' His brother Frank, of whom 1 have before written to you, im- 
proved upon acquaintance ; in truth he was the Jonly redeeming 
point of our Greenwich dinner; but he bas left town. He seems, 
as I before told you, full of intelligence and accomplishment, but he 
neither has, nor will have, a title, for which, all at once, my dear 
extraordinary father appears to have taken a most desperate liking. 
Never mind, Emma — let what may happen, upon one thing I am 
resolved — I will not marry Mr. George Grindle. This sounds bold 
and rebellious, as far as my father is concerned. But I have tried, 
I have struggled to try and like him, and I cannot. Nor can the 
dreadful wrigglings of old Miss Pheezle, our poetess, who looks like 
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aa iii-kepi mummy just emancipated from its ill-made ease, induce 
me to consider him more favourably ; although he, fancying that 
because she is here as chaperon she has some influence oyer me, is 
exceedingly kind to her, and permits her to repeat some of her 
wretched verses, which have appeared dun^g the last monUi in a 
low magazine. / 

^' Sir George, with whom we dined ye|iterday, is quite a different 
person from his son. Looking not imch older, and, as I before 
told you, full of anecdote and playAirooaversation, be is greatly 
his superior in every attraction. L>^hy Frank Grindle left town! 
have never been able exactly to ascertain. He told me something 
of an invalid friend at Leamington. Nobody speaks of him. He it 
gone — and — I know, dear Emma, you will laugh at me^ never 
have courage to ask any body about him. But 1 do n^l thilik he iH 
at Leamington. Perhaps you will say, why should I care about bin 
at all? I can scarcely answer the question. But probably the in- 
terest I feel has been created by the compulsory course pursued bjr 
my father, and the effect of the contrast produced by tfaeintroduo* 
tion of the two brothers. 

^'Now, then, dearest Emma^ comes /^question. I have ad- 
mitted &e difficnlty of my position as you exhibit it to my eyes-^ 
peremptorily and decidedly deny — (and recollect, dear girl, this is 
between ourselves, unheard and unseen except by him who sees 
and knows all things)^-aay, the slightest feeling of what I consider 
love for Miles Blackmore. Now then, how am I to act? — ^wfaat 
am I to do ? These are the questions I ask. I tell you I am sur« 
that my father's intentions are to force my inclinations. Do 1 dis- 
tress — do I annOy-*-do I pain you by simply begging you to give bm 
advice? 

*Mf I were to write to you and tell you that I was half driven to 
madness by thd advent of the storm, I should write nonsense — it is 
no such thing. I look at the whole plan and design with the fott 
stock of common sense and reason which God has given me. Ad- 
vice as to. the means of avoiding certain misery is, I confess, that 
"Irhich I wtet. 

'' Pray remember that my notion is, that a deep, — a much decmr 
plot than you may anticipate, or I comprehend, is at work. Mnk 
Smylar does nothing but smirk. She courtesies to me, but abstains 
from conversation; is exceedingly civil to my mummy poetess, and 
I think has obtained an influence over my nuid. Rely upon it that 
I am somehow surrounded and hemmed in ; but rely upon it also, 
dearest Emma, that I will not marry George Grindle. 

'< They talked yesterday evening of jewels, and Sir George ^i»- 
pered something to Miss Pheezle, which sounded to my ears like 
^ corbeille,' but she said nothing on the subject to me. Not that 
that signifies much ; for if she fancied it suited her interests more 
to deceive me and lead me into any snare, she is just the creature 
tvfco would do it. And yet, thanks to my poor father^ primitive 
notions, she is the person I am obliged to select, to act the part of 
a mother, tehose love and protecti^i I never had the happiness of 
kMwsng. 
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i^ Write to me, dearestfriend. Do tell me haw best to ^void etm^* 
oal misery ; but above all, rejeiit from your mind every thing con-^ 
ueoted with Mr, Miles Blackmore and myself. 

^' Of course it would be useless at this time of the year to preM 
my fatber^s invitation upon you, to come to town. The grass is 
literally growing pn the shady side of Cavendish square, and why 
should vQu leave your dear happy home ? Do not ,Cail to write to 
me, and give my best regards--nand, if you please, my kindest kxp6 
^tb your husband- 

^ ^ Your0 affectionatdy, 

♦'J^SB BiM^FV.'- 

jf^re come w^ tp a plain, unvarnished, and confidential denial o« 
! part of Jane, of any tender feeling towards the man whom she 
Mbnsiderstbe '^ mysterious" Miles Blackmore ; th^eg gj^f » the reforei 
ku rjiB tl»^w nn (Iftufr^^f ^^ sincerity. But it does not quite Ibliow afl 
n 9 maUer of course, that the deep interest which Mrs. Amersham 
thinks, and we firmly believe, is entertained by Miles Blaekmare ia 
all Jane BrufTs proceedings, is so easily to be gotten rid of; all ths^ 
is matter for after consideration and subsequent developminit. What 
s^ems up to this point of our history alone certain is, lAat howievi^ 
much Miles Blackmore Jiiight have engaged Jane's ai;tention, how* 
ever mudi he might b^ve awakened the sympathy, however much 
he might have chained her ear, or charmed her mind, be had not 
pitched her he^rU To that point we have traced her; but much 
loay {pUow which will place the dbiarming, unsophisticated, amiable, 
innocent Jane in positions where Miles Bladonore may show Inmself 
somewhat differently in his bearing towards her. ^' Tis a mad 
world, my masters, says the title of an old play; and our fair and 
gentle Jane was destin^ to prove the tivth of tixe apophthegot 
Qmi dramatically adopted. 

But now as tp Frank. He had absented himself from LondoK. 
His Leamington friend had surprisingly recovered after Jane's bid*- 
ding to preen wicb, and what it was that took bim from London 4e 
cpiild himself scarcely tel). He went, however; and as Jane ad* 
mitted, she had not the courage to inquire whither. Frank was not 
blind to the perfections of Jane, or insensible of the impression he 
had arUessly and unintentionally made upon her. The Leamington 
history was changed for some other, after that brief and almost 
wordless int(^-view in the Greenwich balcony, and Frank, mild, 
unassuming, and almost oppressed as be was, retired from ^ 
ieli—f^ one knew whither — ^at a time when his presence might 
have in some decree interfered with the action which was about to 
commence, and m which he felt it but too di^r, he was to take no 
decided fkrU , ' 

Pi^rinff the;»e proceedings in London, Mrs. Amersham consulted 
her husband, as far ais she held it prudent, or indeed consistent 
with her estimation of that gentleman's intellectual qualities, 
touching the course he would recommend Jane to pursue; break- 
ing to bim only h> much of the business in hand as she thought 
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necessary, and putting wholly out of the question, in the present 
discussion, Mr. Rfiles Blackmore, — who, strange to say, — ^and here 
•come the wheels within wheels, — had always been considered a 
very great admirer of Mrs. Amersham herself. So goes the world, 
or as it is genteelly said, ainsi va le monde. Because Blackmore 
was Mr. Amersham^s most intimate friend, and because Mrs. 
Amersham cherished the intimate friend of her husband, and 
treated him like a brother for her husband's sake — the dearest of 
Mrs.^mersham's friends — in what may be called the acceptation of 
ordinary society — found out that Mrs. Amersham was exceedingly 
particular in her attentions to Mr. Miles Blackmore ; indeed, every 
body, except Amersham himself, who knew his wife and her adk 
mirable qualities too well to entertain the slightest suspicion of the 
honesty of her friendship, or the purity of her mind, began to 
whisper, and wink, and make signs, and faces, whenever Miles 
Blackmore was selected to escort Mrs. Amersham to table, or to 
the ball-room, or indeed to practise any of the innocent and inevit- 
able manoeuvres of pairing-off (which are generally supposed not 
to be of the negative character which distinguishes a joint parlia- 
mentary exit under the same term) ; and accordingly some starched 
ladies wondered how Mr. Amersham could suffer t?iat Mr. Black*, 
more so constantly in his house, and were quite confounded at the 
way in which Mrs. Amersham sometimes looked at him while 
listening to his conversation. 

Now, here we have shown the contemptible absurdity of this 
scandal, which her neighbours and friends — ^ay, friends living in 
her own house with her — concocted. Here we have this excellent 
woman pressing upon her dearest protigee^ the affections of this 
very Mr. Miles Blaclonore; most naturally, too, because Mrs. Amer* 
sham was in point of fact, by her mother's side, the nearest living' 
relative our beautiful Jane had. Is not this enough, and more than' 
enough to silence the shameful, or rather shameless clamours which 
an opposite faction in the county had endeavoured to raise against 
Jane's best friend, and exhibit under her own hand an uncalled-for 
proof, and certainly an unpremeditated one, of her truth and sin- 
cerity? 

■^ Amersham, who to do him justice, or rather to do him no in- 
justice, was no conjurer, but, as we have already depicted him, 
an exceedingly agreeable fellow, whose fortune placed him in the 
happy position of making his house agreeable, furnished above all 
thin^ with a most charming wife, — was not exactly the man to 
advise in any emergency, especially where an affair turned upon 
a delicate pomt; a difficult one he might have mastered, but a deli- 
cate one was as far beyond his powers, as the construction of a 
chronometer is above the capacity of a Dutch clock-maker. He 
had what is called plain sense; he was that sort of living anomaly 
known as an '^ upright, downright, straightforward man" — a 
character scarcely reducible to the ratio of any practical art or 
science. But when his wife simply stated that Colonel Bruff pro- 
posed to marry Jane to somebody — no matter whom — ^against her 
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tjfil], Amersham exclaimed in a tone not to be described, and in 
mrdsnot to be written in these days of refinement, '^ PU be hanged 
/if he shall!" 

f Thus, as far as the principle went, at least, Emma had secured 
her husband's co-operation, and that was delightful to her. She 
iully appreciated the goodness of his heart, and rejoiced to find 
that she should have him '* with her" in the remonstrating line 
against the colonel. 

It was a curious coincidence, as people say, that on the very day 
foll6wing this discussion, sooner too than he meant to go, as we 
have seen by Emma's letter to Jane» Mr. Miles Blackmore an- 
nounced his determination to take his departure ; so that all the 
kindly efforts of Mrs. Amersham to awaken what she firmly be- 
lieved a sympathetic feeling in Jane's heart touching Blackmore, 
were unavailing ; before Jane's letter arrived at the villa. Miles 
was gone. 

All this looked odd, strange, and if we were romantically in- 
clined, might conjure up verjr odd surmises. Alas! in these days of 
Iron railroads, and steam-engines, romance perishes ; as the adver- 
I nsements in the newspapers say, time and space are annihilated, 
M M to speak of a very considerable number of the passengers who 
^\ Ivail themselves of the infernal machinery. Still romance is gone, 
lUen, never to rise again ; and our mysterious friend, Mr. Miles 
lackmore, before the arrival of Jane's repudiation, much to Mrs. 
mersham's horror, had taken his departure by a railroad, the 
1 earest station of which was conveniently situated \rithin seven 
liles of Amersham's lodge-gates. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the feelings which affected 
!mma Amersham, as Miles Blackmore quitted the house. Her 
gitation was evident, more especially to those dear friends who ' 
lad previously made their observations upon her '* particular" at- 
entions to him. Her object was to have kept him at the villa till 
le received Jane's answer to her letter ; but he was inexorable, and 
le moment he heard Amersham and his wife discussing the matri- 
monial scheme, which was to involve Jane's happiness or misery, 
he seemed by some unaccountable impulse driven away from their 
Jiiospitable roof before the time previously fixed for his departure. 
/ No matter — ^he is gone — Mrs. Amersham is destined to receive 
' Jane's letter too late, and Jane is doomed to receive her father's 
mandate too soon. 



CHAPTER X. 

Amongst the various circumstances connected with the fate of 
poor Jane, as time wore on, and matters seemed drawing to a 
dose, nothing struck her more forcibly than the total change in 
&nylar's manner towards her, which ^e had noticed in her letter 
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to Emma. What she had effected «iiid even continued to expeel 
from that oflicious personage, was a powerful advocacy of tfa# 
merits of Mr. George Grindle, and a persuasive furtherance of bef 
£ather^s object, that the half-endured and half-peruutted familiarity 
with which she had always been in the habit of talking to her 
young mistress, would, as she felt, have justified!. But no— • 
Smylar was mpre respectful than usual— graver than she ordinarily 
was, and scarcely exchanged a word with Jane. 

The residence of Miss Pheezle in the bouse, and her constant 
association with Miss Bruff, inight account, in a certain degipeo,'{oip 
this change, inasmuch as Smylar had not the opportunities foj^ t^te^^ 
a-tetes, which were ^o frequently afforded her when Jane was at 
home and alone. But still volumes are to be expressed in a mor 
mentary glance ; a nionosyllable well emphasized will cpnve]^ » 
world of meaning ; but when Smylar, having occasion to receive 
directions from Jane, was (at least as a matter of form) forced to 
see and speak to her, and even while settling arrangements for the 
dinners made for George and his father, never did she permit th^ 
slightest allusion to the avowed objects of their constant visits ta 
pass her lips, nor allow i^ven a twinkle of her bright and intelligent 
eyes to betray the existence of a thought one way or another, upon 
the subject in her mind. 

It seems strange that in mere ordinary domestic life, ^ macb 
mystery and such combinations should be found ; but we may rely 
upon it there is not a roof ip London, or in any other pi^rt of tbtn 
civilized world, which does not cover a history ; and if the crimt 
which keeps (in these days when no Asmodeus lives) all ihemi 
matters secret, were broken, there is scarcely a family in the 
British empire, high, low, or middling, that would not pr^ent 

'* A dainty dish to set before a king." 

Amongst those who were puzzled and mystified in the affair, 
poor dear Mrs. Amersham was not the least troubled. Jane, vir- 
tually at issue with her father, applies to her affectionate friend and 
relation, Emma, for advice. What advice can she give? Had 
she been armed substantively with any specific proposition, it would 
have been altogether a different matter ; that is to say, in plain 
language and few words, if Jane had sanctioned her advocacy t# 
Colonel Bruff of Miles Blackmore, upon whose marriage with 
Jane her whole heart was fixed, she felt she could have done so 
boldlv and confidently, inasmuch as she should offer him a suitable 
match for his daughter, and suggest to him as a son-in-law, a man 
of whose good qualities, many accomplishments, and agreeable 
manners, she herself had the highest opinion. But no, of tJicU 
Jane would not hear. What then was to be done? , In public life, 
a man asking for '' something" is likely to get nothing, because 
the application is vague, and applicants are innumerable ; let him 
ask for something specific, and the difficulty is considerably de- 
creased ; because, although the man may not get the office, stH) 
the patron (if in these days there be such a thin|^) Jknow)» precise|b|r 
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wluit ids saiior is ^t. If Mrs. Amersbam could have pitted Black-* 
more against Grindle, it would have reduced the whole affair to a 
comparison between two eligible parties ; but as it was, what had 
she to offer to Colonel Bruff as a siicceda'mum for his great pro- 
mt? Nothing — and therefore was she disappointed and dis- 
heartened. 

It was odd enough, in the conduct of what might be called the 
legociations between the houses of Bruff and Grindle, that the two 
prbicipals seemed to take the least possible part The ^^high- 
eolitraciing powers" were the baronet and the colonel, and George 
aad Jfane were, at the end of the probationary fortnight which had 
passed^ much the same as they were before it began. However, 
a sudden break^off was destined to occur^ and George was forced, 
Iritfaout chance of escape, to leave Jane for at least a week — ixi 
return, however, more assiduous, and more energetic than before 
Us departure. In £act, poor Ellen was to go ; and without George 
die scarcely could have borne the journpy. Besides, the worthy 
huxmet having been quite enlightened on the leadiilg points of the 
ktsto^, felt assured that his exemplary son ought to make that 
sacrifice, unless he thought that his volatile parent would transact 
the iLffftir as well. 

The approaching week or teii days was a period of particulaiiy 
deep interest to Jane. It was during the absence of her persecutor 
—why temporarily withdrawn she knew not — that she was to 
deceive the advice of Emma Amersham ; it was during that periodi 
lyhen released from his, to her^ odious attentions, she was to con- 
sider and calculate as to the adoption of the advice which might be 
proffered. During that period, Miss Pheezle was engaged to go 
and stay with a marchioness, to whom she always went for a few 
dajfs in the autumn, and during that period, consequently, Mrs. 
Smylar would have better and more frequent opportunities of 
talkiag to her young lady. But far away, and beyond these things, 
Sir George Grindle himself would have Uie gratification and delight 
of passing some of his evenings in the society of Jane, the insen- 
sihiiity to whose attractions, manifested by his son, filled him with 
woncfer and astonishment. 

To those who have made for themselves a little snuggery — who 
have — mean and low as it may sound to noble blood, or giant 
■unds-^trained round a casement, or over some little arbour, the 
pliant jasmine, or the fragranf eglantine — who. have watched it 
1^ an almost tender care, and traced the progress of its growth, 
<i»«rc is a pang in parting with such trifles, that the really wordly 
"wot not of." Ellen, dear Nelly let us call her, — for so \e called 
ker when he loved her best, — when summoned to her departure 
froa the cottage which had been to her the home of her affections, 
^ i«ore than here can be described or told, at quitting all the 
p<)or and intrinttcally worthless objects which, associated in her 
JJiind with her happiest hours, were to her invaluable. 

For months she had marked the spread of some ivy which George' 
had planted; it was her pride, her pleasure, to see it thrive and 
fl^Wibi every teaf as it burst forth was connected with some event 
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of some particular day. It was Skc parting from a (nend to quit 
that— to others— trivial object, destined most probably to be swept 
away by the next comer as an unsightly nuisance. 

But she was resigned. George told her — gentlemanly creature 
that he was— that nothing but their temporary separation could 
save him from disinheritance and ruin — Shaving nevertheless drive|ii 
the father, whom he had represented as the tyrant destroyer of his 
happiness, to the corner of the road in his cab, and having set him 
down just before he reached the home which he was about to de- 
stroy ; informing him that, if he chose, he might see the poor victim 
of his barbarity, by only waiting where he was, till^ — the worthy 
son — should bring her oOt upon the little lawn for inspection. 

The suspicion that Mr. George Grindle ever had an idea of trans- 
ferring the affections of Nelly to the worthy baronet, if it could 
have been effected, is one more odious than we dare entertain. It 
is known that nephews have so favoured uncles, and that great 
results have followed. But in this case, even venturing to presume 
that the infamy of Mr. George Grindle could have suggested such 
baseness, the purity and excellence of Ellen were quite sufficient 
jpiarantees for its non-execution. 
\f Nelly bore the announcement of the necessity of the break-up 
|f with firmness and calmness; but when the time came for tearing 
down, and uprooting — there is no other word for it — her tender 
heart beat, and as each familiar object was thrust into boxes or 
baskets by unfeeling, because unconscious, workmen, tears flowed 
from her once bright eyes; and when she saw her little nursery — 
where of late most of her only tranquil hours had been passed — 
dismantled, and despoiled of its- furniture, she felt as none but 
mothers can feel, and as she had never felt before. 

All this might have been spared her— but it was not. This fur- 
niture was to be sold — it need not have been touched till she was 
gone. A want of consideration rather than of feeling caused this 
devastation ; for George Grindle, who was a m*an of the world, had 
no notion that any body could feel any thing like attachment to 'a 
table, or a chair, or a cradle, or a plant, or a shrub, from associa- 
tion ; and therefore, when it was decided that an abdication should 
take place, the measure was carried into effect forthwith ; and the 
morning after these demonstrations had been made, George, 
Ellen, and Tiney, with her maid in the rumble, were on their road 
to Dover. 

With George, let it be where it might, Nelly was happy. The 
child, just of an age to be pleased and interested, was delighted 
with all he saw; and his mother, convinced that'she was fulfilling a 
duty, was cheerful and almost happy. At the end of their journey 
she should see her mother and her relations, and although she had 
gladly given them all up for the sake of George, still, as it was for 
his advantage, she was to be temporarily separated from him, what 
^ consolation it was that she was going to them ! 



Jane, upon whom the invincible George had, during his cnege, 
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nade not ihe slightest impression, felt greatly relieved by his ab- 
sence : more especially as it permitted her to give her very detest- 
able toady,' the bepainted and bewigged poetess, leave of absence. 
Still his retirement produced an effect upon her which was really 
and truly unexpected; and that was, a most inordinate desire to 
know really and truly what had become of his fctrother ; and in this 
anxiety there mingled more of reason and prudence than may be 
ordinarily found in such solicitudes. She had been told by her 
bther that Frank Grindle had of himself a very considerable for- 
tune expectant from his maternal uncle. She had been forced, 
into a sort of family compact, the ends of which are very seldom 
answered. She certainlv very much liked the one brother, and 
very much disliked the other. It appeared to her— looking at it in 
as worldly a Ught as a very youngVoman could — that if the Grindle 

eily was a family into which her father wished her to marry, 
objection to a younger brother, with a good fortune, could 
not be exceedingly strong ; and as to the title, that was an affair of 
her own, about which she did not in the least care. 

hi fact it seemed to her — and this feehng had been, as we know, 
long before beaten into her mind by various circumstances — that 
her father's ^/"^a^ object was to get her married. " Well, then," 
thought Jane, '' if that is to be, and Mrs. Smylar's advancement is 
to be the consequence, it will be infinitely better for me to meet 
my father's wishes, and at the same time become so far independent 
as not to find myself in my father's house the daughter-in-law 
of his impertinent housekeeper ; but George Grindle I cannot love." 

But now of Mrs. Smylar. As soon as Miss Pheezle was gone, 
and Mr. George Grindle had taken a trip to Paris to ^' see a sick 
rdatian^^^ Mrs. Smylar resumed her usual playfulness of manner 
with Jane, and as the colonel and Sir George were wont to dine 
together at the Doldrum, Bruff not having eyes quick enough to 
see that the baronet not only would have been better pleased to 
dine in Harley-street, but quite ready ,^ if he found it would doj to 
supplant his son in Jane's good graces — she had now her oppor- 
tunities of holding gentle converse with her young lady. 

Disappointed rather by the colonel's cessation of invitations to 
dinner while George was away, Sir George volunteered an offer of 
himself to make one of a family trio at the colonel's. The offer 
was accepted ; he came, and made himself exceedingly agreeable, 
and Jane looked at him and wondered to herself how he could be 
the father of such a being as his eldest son; indeed, she became so 
happy in the absence of her tormentor, that she ^^ plucked up a 
spirit," as the song says, and asked where '* Mr. Francis" was. 

"'Gad," said Sir George, "there you puzzle me ; for I declare, 
upon my honour, I have no notion where he is. If there happens 
to be what they call a scientific meeting, or a great association for 
the advancement of general science, where they build stairs to save 
salmon the trouble of leaping, and prove beyond a doubt that New- 
castle coals will bum if they are put upon a fire, — there, you may 
depend upon it, is Frank. — He thinks himself an uncommonly fine 
feUow, because he has got a letter of thanks on vellum for having 
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sent to the Rumfimusky-fosky GoUege at Moscow a "iMi^ IMt- 
beetle." - - ' . • 

" I was not aware," said Jane, ** that be devoted himself to slidi 
abstruse studies." . . » * 

"Abstruse," said Sir George, *' absurd, you mean, my dear MBss 
Bruff. Why, Iblack-beetles are black-beetles — that is, whetf they 
are not white — blue flies areblue flies — maggots, saving your pre- 
sence, are maggots — ^fleas are fleas— well — and now — I have a high 
respect for Frank's perseverance — but will you tell ine what earthly 
diilerence can it make to you or me, or any human being, how 
many vertebrae a frog has — how many legs < a caterpillar— *or how 
far a flea can go at one hop ? I have no patience with him for 
wasting his time in such exquisit^ nonsense. 

' The proper study of mankind is man.' ' 

" I say *woman,' but that's a variation from the author. StiB, 
really, all these disquisitions about tadpoles, and what I used to caU 
at school tittlebacks, seem to me to be hardly worth the time which 
the discussions occupy." 

j^( '* I don't profess to know any thing about such things," said 
Jane •, '* but 1 think that such researches may tend to great results." 

*' 1 dare say they may," said Sir George, "like our disquisition 
the other day at Greenwich about the white-bait. I confess it docs 
not much matter to me to have a geological description of the so3 
of St. James's-street— all 1 know is, it's stone on the top, and what's 
under I don't think you or 1 much care about. Now if Frank had 
his will, up would go the pavement— down he'd go, and be de- 
lighted to tell you something of its organization, which, if you are 
like me, you wouldn't understand ; and then they would put the 
stones down again, and then we should have the pavement again, 
just as wise as we were before it had been pulled up." 

^' Ah !" said Jane, '' but if every body acted upon your principle, 
Sir GeorgCj we should lose a vast deal of information." 

"So you would," said Sir George, "and what then? I donH 
preach — 1 have no ri^t to preach, for tam not good enough ; but 
don't you see how regularly, in proportion as this * knowledge' in- 
creases, 'infidelity' prospers. Don't think I am getting saintisli.' 
How did it happen tnat in the most glorious times of this country, 
none of this wonderful enlightenment existed? Bacon wasn't a 
blockhead; Coke wasn't a fool; Queen Elizabeth was something; 
Shakspeare wasn't quite an idiot ; Newton wasn't a dunce ; Milton, 
though he was blind, was not quite contemptible : and come nearer; 
your Addisons, Swifts, Popes, Drydens, and half a hundred more, 
were rather above par. The^ never troubled their heads about the 
backbones of lizards, or the antlers of snails ; and as for geology, 
there wasn't one of them who knew what Silex meant, or ever 
talked about Quartz, except with regard id his drinking." 

*< That'll do— that'll do," said Bruff; " you've no taste for those 
sorts of things, and you are right. Come, Jenny, go — go — ^I've 
rung the bell— you'll find lights up stairs." And so, witib OM of 
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iloM rerf uncmigenial snubs whichthe colonel was in the habit of 
gimg, away went Jane, expelled only because she glanced at Frank 
Gfindlej' and seemed disposed to defend his meritorious scientific 
pursuits. Sir George leaped from his chair to open the door to 
fetuii her tgfess, and truth to say, began to feel more and more 
lorry ti^^t he had so- hastily driven his amiable son to the necessity 
of breaking up his establishment in the neighbourhood of the Re- 
fedVftPark^ - » 

. And How it was inimedialely subsequent to this, that Mrs. Smylar 
first made her reappearance, after the old fashion, in the drawing- 
room, and began to resume her ordinary modie of addressing Jane, 
But her manner was evidently meant to be prepossessing and 
winning; and moreover^ there was in her conduct an air of caution 
and watdifulness of being overheard, which was not usual with 
her when she had previously chosen to be familiar and communi- 
ditive. '* So, Miss Jane," said she, *' Mr. Grindle has gone out of 
town— to France, isn't he ?" 

"Ifciefieve he is," said Jane, who was not quite aware of .his" 
destination, and somehow would have been better pleased if Mrs, 
Smylar could have informed her to what part of the world his 
tat)ther had betaken himself. 

*'A Bne-looking person?" said Smylar, somewhat interroga- 
liv«!y. 

"Yes," said Jane, turning over the leaves of a book which lay 
before her. 

** Surely you think him handsome?* said Mrs. Smylar. 

" To tdl yon the truth, Smylar," said Jane, "I have not thought 
"Aovtt it.*' 

*' N6?" said Smylar. *' And yet he has been here very often— 
oonstantly, as one may say." 
* *' That's quite true, said Jane. 

"Well, now," said Mrs. Smylar, ** tviU you be Very angry, Miss 
fcne, if I tell jrou what / think?" 

" Not I," said Jane, perfectly satisfied that Mrs. Smylar was pre- 
pared with an eulogium of the most extravagant character of his 
person, mind, qualities, qualifications, all delivered, cut and dry, by 
her father to liis fair minister, in order to her edification and im- 
profvement. 

" Of course the colonel is to know nothing of this," said Smylar. 

Jane was somewhat startled by this appeal, inasmuch as the idea 
of Smylar's making a confidence with her, was rather a novelty in 
fte arrangements of the establishment ; but " of course," as Mrs. 
Smylar said, Jane agreed to her conditions. 

" Well, then," said Smylar, " 1 think him odious ; and if 1 were 
you, Jane," — she called her Jane, — "1 would never consent to 
marry him. He is what I call a nasty-looking fellow. I have taken 
care to look at him over the staircase — I hate that sort of man — 
and / wouldn't marry him." 

"But," said Jane, " my father wishes me to marry him, and 
Mb me I must love him." 

**Must," said Smylar, " as the proverb goes, 'is for the king;' 
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but there is no must in matters like these. I have had some know- 
ledge of the world,— and when I was what I thought well to do, 
have had some experience as to the sort of men to be trusted and 
loved. This Mr. George Grindle is neither to be loved nor trusted 
-.^have nothing to say to him. If you were my own daughter, I 
could not feel a greater regard for you — send him away — refuse 
him." 

''But, Smylar," said Jane, ''it is quite true that our opinions 
happen to comcide ; still how am I to evade my father's orders — 
his positive commands?" 

*'How?" said Smylar, *'I cannot tell you how; but there are 
ways enough if you cnoose. He loves you too well to be seriously 
angry with you long; you may manage him just as you please, — 
£air 'v^ords and your own free will — that I am sure of — as sure as I 
am that Mr. Gnndle is not the husband for yow." 

"Well," said Jane, "Iqiowing, Mrs. Smylar, how readily you 
generally agree with papa^ I must own I am not a Uttle surprised at 
. your expressing such opmions of his most particular favourite." 

"You don't know me yet," said Mrs. Smylar, her eyes filling 
with tears, kept always in a state of distillation ready lor use by 
such people. '^ I know that you have a bad opinion of me, and 
think I influence the colonel. I may perhaps have some little 
power over him, engendered by what 1 trust even you will believe 
to be a scrupulous attention to his interests, and the prudential 
regulation of his establishment. But Jane,— and I presume to call 

rou Jane, because I feel a deep interest in all that concerns you, — 
cannot bear to see you sacrificed to a popinjay like that — ^a pre- 
tender — a second-class dandy, who would not, when I was in the 
profession, have been permitted to play even a walking genUeman 
m genteel comedy." 

" But," said Jane, " have vou ever hinted to papa your disap- 
probation of this favourite of bis?" 

'^ Me !" said Smylar, " what opportunity have I of talking to the 
colonel, except upon mere matters of household business? — espe- 
cially when my dear young lady is in town ; for then even those 
occasions and opportunities are more rare. What he thinks upon 
this business, I honestly own I do not regard. That thing — ^man I 
cannot even bring myself to call him — ^is odious, and must be odious 
to any Uving woman." 

" The day they both were here," said Jane, meaning what she 
said to mean nothing, "did you see his brother?" 

" Yes," said Smylar. " I did — a very different-looking person; 
but of course I know nothing more — ^he is gone into the country, 
isn't he, Miss Jane?" 

" I really don't know," said Jane." 

**If you like to know," said Smylar, "there can be no great 
difficulty about it; — ^but isn't it odd that if you are interested about 
him—" 

— '^Mel" said Jane, exceedingly confused, and feeling herself 
blush — "I am not interested about him — what could have put that 
into your head?" 
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'* Nothing, my dear MisI Jane," said Smylap, looking at her own 

bright cunning eyes in the looking-glass over the chimney-piece, 

I ^^ except that it struck me by your manner of inquiring after him, 

that you might have been pleased with him the day he dined here, 

and the day you invited him to Greenwich." 

Here — as is always the case with the very cunning ones — Mrs. 
^ Smylar let out, as they say, a Uttle more than was quite prudent, 
>r would have been quite prudent had her '? recipient" been quicker 

her apprehension of the ways of the world; because it was 

ident that if the gallant colonel, who never talked to her of any 

ing but household matters, had not enlarged upon Janets admis- 
jsion to him touching her " gentle remind" to the white " beiise*^ at 
i Greenwich, which she had given to Frank, Smylar never could, by 
. any possibility, have known any thing about it. This particular 
'^coincidence" did not, however, strike poor dear Jane; and the 
actress who, in a moment after she had made it, recollected her 
blunder, said or did something to cover her own indiscretion, and 
change the subject of their conversation. 

^^ I certainly think of the two," said Jane, '*' Francis Grindle is 
infinitely preferable ; but what I have said to papa is, why force me 
to marry any body? — I am ei^tremely happy as I am. If by any 
chance i should see a man whose qualities and accompUsl^ments 
might, in my estimation, be calculated to increase that happiness, 
wdl and good ; but why I am to be sent for up to London, from 
delightful society, amusement, and every thing agreeable, to be 
driven into a marriage, and that with a man whom, as you say, no 
rational woman could endure, 1 do not understand." 

" Well," said Smylar, ^' as I have before said, I do not venture 
to give you advice; but, without saying too much, this I will say, 
that if 1 were you, before 1 would marry that man, I would suffer 
any thing — every thing that a father could inflict upon me." 

^'1 have written to Mrs. Amersham," said the confiding Jane, 
'' to ask her her opinion as to the course I should pursue. Perhaps 
1 shall hear to-morrow, and at all events he — ^Mr. George Grindle 
—is not to be back for a week at least." 

'' I wonder now," said Smylar, looking as innocent as one of the 
country-girls in farces, whose parts when she was "in the pro- 
fession" she had been in the habit of enacting,--'' I wonder now 
what has taken him to France just at this particular moment." 

'' Some unavoidable business, papa says," answered Jane. 

'' A nice piece oi business, no doubt," said Smylar. ^' I have no 
patience with the fellow. Oh I Miss Jane, I could tell you a story 
which you ought to know, but which I must not enUghten you with. 
It is altogether an ugly affair ; and in whatever way you make up 
your mind to resist the plan, Fll help you — yes, to the uttermost ; so, 
now depend upon me — ^wait till you hear from Mrs. Amersham 
—I think I can guess what she'll say-— and then command m^." 

Saying which, Smylar withdrew, leaving Jane excessively as- 
tonished at the total change which a few days — nay, hours — had 
worked in that person's character and conduct towards her. The 
idea of her lending herself to a conspiracy against the colonel, with 
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th0 i49W ^f thwfivtm^ Us moiit fayourile intcwtioiM, s^jftA i^ksHin^ 
hi& b^t-pbeiished aebeme, seeoaed of itself uniatelligible ; but tli« 
li^dea 4iid violent hatred which the '< womaa of the world'' kd 
j> ^iakep against Gearge Griadle, was even more extraord^affj^ still $ 
'^''' and when she retired, our poor dear girl felt wore puazled thai 
b^fqre ; she did not see her way through the darkness hy which 
she was enveloped, and wistfully looked forward to Eniraa^s lettsp^ 
^s to something which might serve to guide her through the misty 
gl^^e in which she was bewildered. 

Thf^ allusion made by Smylar to Mr. Franeis QriBdle^ pffesstt 
'^ Iq<)$1 habitation'' coming so immedis^tely after the baranet's phin 
%gd evidently undisguised denial of any knewledge of his Iben po- 
sition* w^s so<iiethii[ig whide-perhaps uneonsetonslyT^more musity 
a4 laAe* |LS &r as her otwn feelings went, than any tUng etaf fhe 
bad said — ^barring always the marveHcnia change in the tone af her 
Qonversation as regarded the colonel. It struck hear thai Sunyht 
4i4 I^n<^w what Sir Geovge did ua^; and, attheugh, even if she 
possessed the information, she eouhl make na use of it, she nught, 
tf she ^hose to condescend to any thmg like a coufideiiee with a 
person she despised, ascertain the present residence qf Ffanoi 
Gpindle. But why should she think about him ? She oared fsr 
i^m only «|S k were comparatively, and because strangely, yelvith 
i^ome strengthening circumstances of probability, sb^ «Qnsidei«i 
Uiat her father had det^mined she shouki marry a Grindle. This 
feeling narrowed her views as it hurried ke« aelOFmiaatiQn, awl 
aUhQugh more than ever puzzled by the new tone of Mrs. Smyhr^a 
conversation, she could not divest herself of the idea that com: 
nliance with her father's commands was her only chance of escape 
&am the future domination of Smylar in the character of mother; 
in-law. 

Then, again, inexperienced as she was in the worU's ways, a^ 
^e have just said, Jane could not account for Smylar^s personal 
dislike of George Grindle, because, in point of £act, there was no* 
thing personally disagreeable about him. He had ringlets, and 
curls, and was something like a sheep in the face, and was exceed- 
ingly fine, and very coxcombical ; but still he was good-looking. 
With a good figure of its school, and just as one would have thought 
such a person as Mrs. Smylar would have pronounced ^'unr 
common," the fault he haa, was in his manner — the tone of hu 
conversation — and the affected superiority to the part he could in 
reality play in the world. But of tkis^ Smylar, who in all probabi- 
lity had never heard him speak — onless upon her favourite sysc 
tem of listening — could not judge ; and, therefore, lane bf gan U 
think that for some reason — inasmuch as ^he had brought herseU 
i id believe that Smylar never either said or did any thing without j| 
1 motive-^Francis Grindle had secured her interest, and that k wai 
\ is his fieivour she was deprecating the pretensions of George. It h 
1 /imppssihle ta comprehend the vast range of thoughts, and fimeies. 
aad hopes, and expectations, of a or ea^re like ^e tender, gealli 
lane, when once the mind is agitated as herawt^^at the tinaaii 
^piestion. 
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9ut f)im aviIb mne renmiB to hep ud. Qo<iif, wImq^ wbefiB, mi 
•veil wt^yi iBboulct Frank have taken any measures of this sort ?-^ 
hi^ hA4 ^eveiv^that she knew of— even seen Smytar-*be had serai 
ier but thrice, and upon those oeeasions he had betrayed in all bls 
woFdfi i||id aetions a submissive acquiescence in what as we know 
bo eopsidered a fixed family arrangement. The brief baleony*- 

Eene at Greenwich was a matter of accident } if he felt grateful to 
ne Ipr the ^^ remind/' he scarcely had time to e]i|»ress 14s feed- 
ings ; he came no more *, he quitted town ; — and yet after all her 
p^H^onmg^ the gUmmering Star of hope was still in her eye, and in 
mi/^ of all the improbabilities, not to call Uiem impossibilities^ of 
ifco c$0ej she could not quite divest herself of the notion that some? 
Ikw or otb^r — how she could not eomprahend^r^tbe amiaUe amd 
mmmp^^ Fra«eis was the latent cause of Smylar's Hrade a^binst 
his brother. 

Jane's reflections and considerations upon this point were des- 
tined to be broken in upon by the arrival to coffee of Sir George and 
the colonel ; Sir George being more gallant than usual, and sue- 
^fMNliBg IB making bis fittnre daughter-in-law bebeve him a most 
A^lifbtfiil person. 

Wt must leave the worthy baronet seated by her side on a sofe, 
sipping curagoa, and entertaining her with all the little news which 
tf^ season of the year afforded, and really and truly amusing and 
pleasing her iiiith his anecdotical conversation, to turn to the pi^o* 
eeediBfn* of hji hopeful son, who had some three or four days be- 
fere tidien by departure from the happy isle. 

HaTing iwen every ttnneeesgary precaution to elude hi* faitber's 
vigilanee,Meorge Grindle by break of day broke up from the cot- 
tage, and^uoh to his own annoyance started for France with his 
affectionate Nelly and the child. But the effort to maintain a eon- 
tiensalion with his once loved and now repudiated companion, re- 
quired more hyjpoerisy and deceit than even ?ie was master of. It 
was impossible for him to go through a whole day's journey to 00^ 
irer fistening to that poor girl's prmeets for his retumto France 
al aa early a period as possible, and hoping for their eventual rc^ 
aoneiliatioB with Sir George, and still keep np the delusion. There^ 
ferv, when they changed horses at Dartford, he proposed, for the 
gfeatev convemence of Tiney and his mother, that her maid i^oiild 
fsdomge plnees wiA him, and get into the carriage, vAA\e he 
mounted the rumble — a change, certainly not welcome to Ellen, 
■Bir at all in eoDsonamee with his former devotedness and love of 
her soeiety. However, he wiriied it, and bis wish was law. 

When they reaohed Canterbury it was getting dnskish, and Ellen 
nif^ed Inm to resmne his place, but he still refused, on the gronnd 
0f a headach, and his preference for air. Now, it had been hie 
anginal inrtenlteQ to stop at Canterbury and sleep, on aeeonnl of 
^ Hm child, who n^ght net so well bear the &tigui^ df a long jonmey 
««i«t tensi sneh was Etten^s arrangement;— nevertheless, tibey 
fMheil o« M ottco to Sever, which they readied about seven iff 
Ifaa e!ve«iii9. 

Htn^ hap«teg cww isri d dinnwr, and Tmvf Moving been sent t& bit 
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rest, George gave all necessary directions for shipping the carriage 
in the morning packet,— -and having swallowed a hasty and tasteless 
meal, persuaded Ellen to get to hed soon, in order to be ready for 
the early start; with which bidding, or request, she complied, with 
all her wonted readiness, leaving George to take a stroll along the 
parade to cool his heated brain, — for heated it was with excitement 
and the journey, — and calculate, without the fear of interruption, 
the best means of doing what he called, '^ letting Nelly down easy 
when he got her to her journey's end." 

On his return to the hotel he wrote a letter to his worthy father, 
informing him of his progress so far on his barbarous expedition ; 
and anotiher— the first he had ever ventured upon^ or, indeed, had 
occasion to address to her — to Jane — ^whicb was destined to reach 
her hand simultaneously with the one she had so anxiously antici- 
pated from Emma ; — so 

*' The bane and antidote were both before her." 

But of this event, or the effects producible or produced by the coin* 
cidence, we can yet know nothing, since it is now our province to 
follow, or rather accompany, the departing trio on their way to 
Versailles. 

The hurry and bustle of a daybreak departure superseded all 
other feelings and sentiments in the morning ; and having got Nelly 
and her darling child on board the steamer, George, anxiously so- 
licitous for their comfort, advised her to go below with Tiney, and 
take possession of some snug berth, where they would be less af- 
fected by a roughish sea, and where — which was another object — 
they would be out of the way of observation by their fellow-pas- 
sengers. 

There were not many on board, for some of the ladies who had 
intended crossing were deterred by the freshness of the breeze, 
which to their delicate senses was magnified into a gale. George ran 
his eye over the few who remained on deck, and having satisfied 
himself that they were nobodies, got into his carriage and endea- 
voured to compose himself to sleep. Had he chanced to have a book 
in his possession, the consummation he sought would soon have 
been effected ; for somehow or other, reading, whenever he tried 
it, produced the happy symptoms of somnolency he now so anxiously 
courted. , 

In his bootless attempt, bookless as he was, he failed, and the 
sun bursting out from the clouds, and the breeze moderating in 
proportion as they neared the French coast, he descended from his 
travelling-chariot — or rather that of Sir George — ^wluch, being un* 
distinguished by any armorial distinctions (for reasons best known 
to both father and son), would not have betrayed, even to the best 
herald on St. Benet's-hill, the name or rank of the owner. The 
particular look of this carriage had attracted the notice of one pas- 
senger, who, enveloped in his cloak, continued walking the dedc 
during the whole of the passage, rather liking '^ the rocking of the 
elemeni9^^ as suiting the present temper of his mind, and when the 
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particnlarly fine owner of it re-emerged from its door, the tall 
stranger in the cloak, having made some brief apology to George for 
taking such a liberty, (which brief apology was, under the circum- 
stances, exceedingly well received), asked him who built it. 

George, rather fhttered at finding the man upon whom his mind 
had conferred the distinction of ^^ gentleman of the partjjr, parti- 
cularly stricken by the appearance of the carriage, forthwith gave 
him the required information, and thence arose an hour's personid 
acquaintance.. They walked together and talked, and before a 
quarter of the period of their intimacy of sixty minutes had expired, 
each of them was driven into a puzzle to know whom the other 
was, and how it were possible that two men moving evidently in 
the same sphere should not have been in some degree known to 
each other before. 

It is very good fun to watch two men under similar circumstances, 
trying to find out by the most roundabout means, and the most 
insignificant — the chancellor might call them "impertinent" — ques- 
tions, something more of each other. The tall man in the cloak 
was not a member of Grockford's, but he belonged to the Travellers' 
— George belonged to Grockford's, but was not a member of the 
Travellers'. The tall man in the cloak was going to France to stay 
—George was only going for part of a week. The servant of the 
tall man in the cloak came to him to know whether he hadn't better 
get the luggage ready for landing — George had no servant with 
him— why ? The tall man in the cloak was going honourably on 
At« visit to France — Geoi^e was sneaking away for the perpetration 
of a baseness, at which the tall matb in the cloak would have shud* 
dered. 

** I must go below," said George Grindle, "and look after my 
little woman." 

The tall man in the cloak having won so much of his confidence^ 
vdi even so much of his admiration, by his manners and conversa- 
tion, George felt — ^and oh I how strangely contradictory are all hu- 
man feelings — an anxiety that he should see the lovely creature 
ywhom he was on the eve of deserting. 

^ He went — the water being now /smooth under the lee of the land, 
he thought she would like to come upon deck, and the darling Uttie 
bright-eyed child was impatient for a run. 

The tall man in the cloak took that opportunity of asking one of 
the men belonging to the steamer, if he knew whose carriage that 
was, pointing to the plain olive-green chariot in question. 

*' Yes, sir," said the man, touching his hat with his hand turned 

/orizontally ; ''Mr. Grindle's, sir — son of Sir George Grindle— he 
cry often comes and goes by us." 
The tall man in the cloak said nothing but the words, " Thank 
you," and resumed his walk. 

What the thoughts were, that were passing in the mind of the 
tall man in the cloak when he heard this name — the name of a man 
he had never seen before, never known, and, as it should seem, 
could not in the slightest degree be interested about, who shiil) 
pretend to guess? 
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e^drge 6f Indte returned with ttie lovely Blleti l6aiihi|if M Ml 
ihrm, looking more lovely than ever. The rest ehe had tak^ii bad 
refreshed her, and OeorWs Idndtiess itt ooming below to tmeU hi^ 
society, reminded her of other days ; and when she thttde h«r A^ 
pearanee, refeiting for support iipoti the heartless fiend who %to 
resolved ill ei(^ht-and-forty hours more to abafldon her ^ With hei^ 
beautiful boy holding her other hand, th^ stranger Was einideittjf 
much stricken. 

George did nol ktiow hdw^ or by what name, to present hiiii Id 
Ellen ) but there is a sort of eonventidttal feeling: of coh0dene# 
amongst gentlemeU, and^ although ignorant of th« ndme, Georgi 
Was perfectly satisfied of the condition and (}uallty of his atioiiymoil§ 
fic4end^ aiid a single simple bow of recognition on his part, follot^e^ 
by a question of no great intrinsic iihportance, but valuable 111 
forming d link in what seemed to be designed to be a general con- 
versation amongst themselves, thawed the ice, and brought the trid 
into easy communication t a conclusion to Which they were mor^ 
speedily and less formally brought by an expression ott the part of 
Tlney, of the most violent love-at-first-sight of a cane of which th* 
tall man in the cloak happened to be th^ possessor. Hiis kindness 
to the child, who immediately pounced upoh the object of his de^ 
light, in spite of the awful frown of his mother, and his instant con- 
version of it into a horse for his own exercise, Won the esteem and 
regard of Ellen, while George felt a strange sort of vanity in seeinff 
hot^ very much the tall man in the cloak admired Tiney^s mamma. 

The duration or extent of his acquaintance With George, whose 
name even he did not know from the proper authority, did not 
seem to justify the tall man in the cloak in asking any question^ 
concerning the object of their voyage 5 only certain It was, that the 
gentleman whom he knew to be Mr. George Grindle, had told him 
that hU visit to France would be exceedingly short. Now it seemed 
from something which passed in the course of their conversation, 
that her stay was likely to be permanent ; and this certainly did 
awaken a certain degree of desire on the part of the tall man in the 
cloak to know something more of their history. Moreover, there 
w^s a plaihtiveness in all Ellen ^aid, and in her looks a jsdrt of 
restless anxiety, which seemed only to be relieved when she caught 
a look of kindness from George ; and therefore, it might perhapul 
have been wrong in its degree, but it was perfectly natural, that 
when George — who having no man-servant with him, was forced! 
to take more upon himself than if he had had one— was gone to 
i jlook'after something, and see about something elsej the till man in 
'/the cloak did venture to ask Ellen if she was going to remain itt 
^' France, * 

'* For the present," said Ellen, ** I am going to stay at Versailles 
with my mother."- 

This perfectly satisfied the stranger, and dissipated intd thin idr 
some doubts which had grown up in his mind as to the oddness 
of the proposed separation between George and the lady. When 
George returned, tne tall man in the cloak resumed his distant ehi- 
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filjr) tad plajWMl vrkk Tiney and Uie sticky even mdro aftridHMdt 
ttefi beforet 

The voyage etided^ the sqtiabbli&gs of eammiHitmnaiteei the rush 
of baggage^bMirers, the i;ries of contendiag '^ wreckers^" ag thef 
may be called^ tbe importunity of the douaniefs, and all the test m 
it) midileiily cut the knot of the inmpient acquaintance of Qeo^ 
Mi the tall man ii the doak» They Were soon separated ta th0 
crowd, and George, ansiiotifl to get on, for the sake df a speedy 
return, made every exertion to get the superfluous formalities over, 
and, in less than three hours from their arrival at Calais, the 
wretched trio, for sUch they seemed destined to be^ Isrere on their 
way to Boulogne. 

clleii bad been aecustomed to France^ atid had been ediieated 
fliers Itt an Jnglish »6hoo\ on MoHtmartre, Whence she had been 
taken, when she was supposed to have leariied enough Of the fid^ 
diitlgness of which boarding-school education is made tip, by tier 
lAOth^f^ kM with her ddmesticated at Versailles', lind eveh yet sh« 
kk)C«d bsiek td the neat little t)arterres Itt the School^gardeft, th§ 
b^ie>«dVered breakfast^tables, and tbe prdteeting ddg at the eh-^ 
tlnilce^ i^th recdlections as strotig as if la Mle Frdnte had beejl 
b^r dt(rn coutitry. To her, the broad expanse of unettclosed^ yei 
highly-^ltiVftted coiintry, the straggling And scantily-populated 
hamlets, which so forcibly strike the English eye upon leaving duf 
thiekiy-pedpled, fertile Kefitish vAlleys^ Were almdst piciuresqtie ; 
addj as associated with later affeetiotis, cind eteii mdre ebdeariii^ 
fMy she welcomed them with pleasure. It was through this eotiHtry 
she had passed with Oeorge,--her beldved George,-'-after haviti^ 
Uikeii that step Which had eicltided her from all Society except thdl 
of \iet betrayer. Those Were days to hei^ of pure bright happiness^ 
iUhd a reeurrenee to them was not the less blissful because som^ 
dark cloUdl, nnlodked for and tihailtieipated by her, had sinee riseft 
fl|K)ii her fate. 

To (^edrge, whdse ndtions of the picturesque were df a vefjP 
peculiar didder, the whole affair was mdndtony the most melfthefaoiy; 
m opiiildtt df seenery was very much of the same sehool ad ihhi of 
the man who declared that if he were obliged to live in the coUttlry, 
be Would htlve the approach id his house pilved ^ and hire a hackney- 
(SOadi foy the yedr to drive up and down all day before his w!iiddws. 

George duly appreciated the eharms of 'Uhe shady side df Plill-^ 
fliall," '•the groves of tall chimneys," dnd all the other attributes 
df London^ so well sting by the veterail bard Captain Morris ; and 
it was there, and amongst their attributes, his thoughts Were rest« 
ilig while making his present wearisome progress. But what were 
such thoughts as his worth. When the secondiiry object df thetH 
was sncfa a being as Jane Bruff, and When they scarcely eould 
wander to her fortune — the sole object of attraction to him-^withotri 
i^^ting remorselessly ibnd wretchedly upon the lotely compauion of 
KsjdurtteyP 

fiUen could not fail to notice and feel deeply the abseuee afid tSb^ 
straction by which George^s conduct was characterised ; but she, 
peof ddikfltnng girl, attributed them to the eatise in Whieh origllittted 
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her own anxiety and sorrow-— the approaching separation of two 
fond hearts, increased as she thought, on his part, hy his deep losses 
at play, and the pain he left at his estrangement from his father, 
partly, if not chiefly, as he had made her believe, consequent upon 
his connexion with her. It was true she was returning to an af- 
fectionate parent, whose fate, at least as far as we are concerned at 
present, is equally involved in mystery with that of her child. But 
although the proverb makes the mother say, 

" My son is my son till he gets him a wife. 
My daughter's my daughter the whole of her Ure," 

still Ellen could not overcome the gnawing recollection that she 
was for a time to be separated from George — herself being the 
cause of Uie separation. Poor Nelly I 

The travellers slept at Montreuil on account of Tiney, and pro- 
ceeded on their journey next morning. When they reached Ab- 
beville, Tiney was hungry and to be refreshed, and Nelly herself 
felt as if even she could eat something. George readily acceded to 
the suggestion of calling a halt; accordingly, a remarkable nice clean 
meal, although much too early for dinner, according to George's 
opinion, was served to them in the saUe-OHnanger under the gate- 
w^ of the Tete de Bceuf. 

While this repast was preparing, George what he called ''stretch- 
ed his legs," by walking out of the inn*yard, disdaining some very 
pressing remarks of sundry congregated beggars, who suggested the 
propriety of his visiting the beautiful cathedral, and the river 
Somme, all of which they did with a pride and enthusiasm wholly 
unknown to the lower orders of English, who rather wonder at the 
pursuits of investigating travellers, than aid them in accomplishing 
their objects. To all these incitements to the picturesque George 
turned a deaf ear, and maintained in all its force the purity of the 
English character, according to the French acceptation, bv bestow- 
ing upon them a few of those monosyllabic anathemas, lor which 
our countrymen are said to be so celebrated throughout the civilized 
world. 

Turning back again, to avoid the importunities of these craving 
cognoscenti^ George's eyes encountered, emerging from the door of 
a room opposite to that in which his dinner was being prepared, 
the tall man in the cloak who had been his fellow-passenger in the 
steamer. '' I seem," said the stranger, accosting George, ''to have 
got the start of you." 

"Why," said George, "yow travel lightly and alone; I have 
more companions and luggage. We slept last night at Montreuil. 
However, I propose to push on to Grandvilliers to-night if I can.— 
Are vou now for Paris?" 

' " No," said the stranger, " I have some idea of making this a 
point to start from, in making a little tour which I have for some 
time had in contemplation. I have no doubt I shall end in Paris." 

" So probably shall I," said George, " eventually ; but for the 
present 1 only make a flying visit. Indeed, I shall merely fm 
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through it to deport my young lady with her mother at Versailles^ 
whither I have promised her for some time to go ; and then scam- 
per, back to London as fast as I can.'' 

** So then," thought the stranger, ''the account the lady gave of 
herself is the true one. Why I should have doubted her 1 know 
not — that she is good and amiable 1 am sure." In fact, the stranger 
felt a deep interest in Ellen even at first sight ; he was pleased with 
the manful playfulness of her child, and that interest increased 
when he saw her again at Abbeville, recovered from the temporary 
disarrangement caused by the little voyage, and looking as bright 
and beautiful as any one could look whose heart was fiill of grief, 
and whose eyes gave evidence that tears had been there. 
. George Grindle saw that the stranger was interested about them, 
and being satisfied by his manner, the mode in which he travelled, 
and the way in which he was served, that he. was safely to be cul- 
tivated, was by no means disinclined to enlist him as a participator 
in the meal which was just ready ; and indeed gave such indications 
of his wishes on that point, as to induce the stranger in the cloak 
to tell him that he had already taken a substantial luncheon; 
which, joined to the fact that George was hastening forward as 
speedily as possible, would render that arrangement useless. But 
when the stranger made his bow, he certainly did look at Ellen in a 
very peculiar faianner. The look he gave was neither presump- 
tuous nor licentious ; it was not a look of worldly love ; nor was it 
a look of an expectation of meeting with her again, founded, as 
with some men it might have been, on her simple statement of her 
destination to Versailles, corroborated by the subsequent announce- 
ment of George. But, divested as it was of all or any of these 
attributes, the look struck into the gentle Ellen's heart ; m it, there 
i^eemed to her to be something awfully prophetic. She tried to 
. /ally from the feeling with which it had impressed her. What 
libould this man be to her^ or she to him? Yet the intensity of feel- 
''^ing which he exhibited on leaving them — so much deeper and even 
more solemn in its character than it was when they had separated 
in the morning at Calais — astonished her not more, than the dif- 
ficulty she had in endeavouring to drive it from her mind and me- 
mory. 

To Tiney the stranger presented the much-loved stick on which 
in the packet he had taken his mimic equestrian exercise. George 
begged that he would not indulge the child so very much, but the 
stranger insisted ; and lafille at the Tete de J?a?z(/* having announced 
to Madame that she was served, the newly-made friends prepared 
for their separation. 

''Perhaps," said the stranger, "we may hereafter meet in Paris. 
I shall be happy if you will permit me to renew our acquaintance at 
some future opportunity;" and these words were strongly em- 
phasized with another look at Ellen, perceived by George, but 
ivithout any of the nervous anxiety, or jealous displeasure, which a 
few months before would have agitated and angered him. On the 
t^ntrary, he rejoined upon the stranger by saying, that after his 
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Kindness to Tiney, he wkd quite sure hb m&mttia wouM be iAbA 
h^ppy, if he happened to go to Versailles, to present him to tel^ 
mother, Mrs. Eversfield, who had long beeil residing there, and whd 
tyould be exceedingly glad to evince her gratitude for his great con- 
sideration of her little spoiled grandson. 

fiilen, to say truth, was rather surprised at the mode in >vbidh 
George gavfe an invitation to hisr mother's house to a perfect 
stratiger ; hut even the most trifling mark of kindness to a darling 
ehild excites a fond motheir^s gratitude, and the good-nattik^ witA 
which hfe had humoured Tlney's fancy for his stick, had secured 




timent which she taight not properly cherish. 

'* Good day, then,'* said the stranger, /*you will be rattling oVtftf 
these terrific roads while 1 shall be quietly studying the beauties df 
this part of France, ill Which 1 have never staid. When I am ill 
Paris, the H6tel de Bourbon is my pied a terre, and having taken iH 
great a liberty with you, as to Intrude myself, I leave you thy cArd, 
in order that if you are passihg my door, and feel so inclined, v/i 
may meet again.'* 

Now to George, giving hk card in fetunl was the thing df all 
others he would haVe wished to avoid ', but as the acquaintance) hf 
the intervention of f inev, had so far progressed, it did not seettl 
possible for him to avoid th^ expression of mutual cohfldi^nc^ and 
anxiety that they might kUOW more of each other. He had hoped 
to get entirely clear of any further dSnotiementj in the first Instance, 
by their separation at Calais ; and in the second, when they m^t at 
Abbeville, bv giving the stranger the name and address or £lien^i 
mother, at Versailles, and not being aware thdt the strangef kneV(P 
perfectly well who he was, would, if he Could, have shuffled. It 
was, however, in vain, and George, thus driven to the act, Wlt)tt 
on a piece of paper, having no visiting ticket With him, •* Rif. 
Grindle— Crockford's,'* adding, as he presented it to the stfan^lif, 
that wherever he might he, that address would surely find ma } 
little supposing at the nioment that as 

" Hie great globe itself sliaU dissolY^^,*^ 

that magnificent, convenient, convivial, agreeable, and ftdmi^aM6 
establishment was destined to dissipation wholly of another charac^ 
ier from that for which the uninitiated choose to censure it. Thft 
*' mighty master," full of wealth, and mowing full of years, having 
achievea his labours, has resolved, tRlb Hercules, to give up his 
club. At the period of which we treat, that event bad not even 
been surmised or anticipated, and the stranger received the card as 
describing in a perfectly satisfactory manner the •* whereabout*' oif 
Mr. George Grindle. 

The new friends shook hands, the stranger shook hands With 
poor Ellen, and kissing the forehead of her darling boy, quitted 
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In thu oourfi^ of everyday life, persons ttioving m a certain circle, 
eteii if not |)OffM)nally acquainted with particular men or women, 
dr even not knowing them by sight, are so constantly in the habit 
of hearing their names, that the moment George Grindle cast his 
eyee upon Miles Blackmore's card, he felt perfectly sure that he had 
Imard something about him somewhere. It was natural that he 
9h&kld have heard something about him, and it was true thkt he 
had; tot in the course of the constant visitatiohs which he had dur» 
ing the last fortnight or three weeks inflicted upon Jane Bruff, it 
was scarcely jpossible that Miles Blackmore should not have been 
ilienlioned. otill at the moment he could not recall to his memory 
When of what he had heard of him ; and the only feeling to whicn 
the pAssesston of his card gave rii^e, was one of self-satisfaction at 
having judged correctly the character and condition of the man in 
the cloak in the steani-packet ; for one of the predominant anxieties 
of a fool is to be considered exceedingly shrewd and penetrating. 

Ellen's feelings, when Miles Blackmore left them, were to her- 
self inexplicable. As we have already observed, his parting look 
excited, and even troubled her in no ordinary degree. Had it been 
characterised by an expression such as that which beamed in the 
oeentenanee of George^s most particular friend, Jack Ashford, the 
momentary disgust it would have caused, would have been fol- 
lowed bv a forgetfiilness of the offender. But the earnest devoted- 
nto o^ Miles Blackmore's manner, the almost solemn way in which 
he took leave of her, were startling and affecting— they were fra- 
terttal-^they expressed a deep interest in her fate-— a fate of the 
peculiarity of which she herself was not then conscious, and it was 
ift ^ift she tried, during the dinner with George and Tiney, to 
drive from her thoughts the recollection of it. 

'^ Uncommon nice fellow," said George: ^'donH you think so, 
Nelly P'* 

"Who?" asked she. 

** Who?" replied George. *' Why our new, mtimate, and very 
sltght acquaintance, Mr. Iniles Blackmore." 

"He seems exceedingly agreeable," said Ellen, helping Tiney i(x 
some of the fruit from a charlotte^ to avoid the scrutinizing glance 
rf George, who had learned to read her thoughts in the beautiful 
index of her mind, and which, for the first time in hei^ life, she 
feb half afraid to meet. 

** And seems," said George, << I think, to have formed an ex- 
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ceedin^y favourable opinion of you. I dare, say you will see more 
of him at Versailles ; there was a good deal of what 1 call eome- 
againishness in his manner.'^ 

'• Why," said Ellen, '^ as he is, as the card he gave you says, 
domiciled in Paris, when he settles himself any where in France, 
1 do not exactly know why we should see more of him at Versailles.'' 

Ellen was much too ingenuous, too innocent, and too simple- 
minded to take heed of the constant endeavours of her beloved 
George to entangle her upon every available occasion — not yet 
practically, but as far as diverting her thoughts into such channels 
went — into some new liaison. She saw in it nothing but the de- 
Ughtful confidence of mutual love, and a desire to increase as 
much as possible the limited circle of their acquaintance ; but, 
strange to say, upon the present occasion, she felt vexed at his 
allusion to his supposition of Blackmore's preference, and was even 
conscious of blushing; the very thing she most particularly wished 
to avoid at the moment, inasmuch as she was aware that the blue 
eyes of her beloved George were fixed upon her, and she feared 
that the agitation of which she was conscious might be attributed 
by him to the effect of feelings of a nature and character totally dif- 
ferent from those by which she really was affected. 

Luckily, Tiney dropped his spoon, and as they had dispensed 
with any attendance during that which (saving Tiney's presence) 
was their tete-a-tete meal, and Ellen's stooping to pick it up for 
her *' awkward little boy," answered two purposes — ^it concealed 
the flush of her cheek as she stooped, and accounted for it wh^t 
she raised her head after the exertion. 

** As to ^A«/," said George, '* a man lives at Paris — ^but Ver^ 
sailles is Paris — Richmond is London. That has nothing to do with 
it. rU bet you as many pairs of gloves as shall last yoii for a 
twelvemonth, that I shall hear from you, that Mr. Miles Black-^ 
more has paid his devoirs at Mrs. Eversfield's before we are six 
weeks older." 

** You know more of the world," said Ellen, '* and of this gen- 
tleman than I do ; you were for an hour or two talking to him in 
the steam-boat ; but as far as I am concerned, I really do not see 
why you should anticipate any such invasion of mamma's quiet 
retreat." 

'' You do not see, Nelly," said George, finishing a glass of 
Chablis. '* We sTmll see — eh — Tiney, my boy? Don't you love 
that nice gentleman that gave you that pretty stick?" 

'' Yes," said Tiney, ** that I do— and I love lum too because he 
loves mamma." 

** There," said George — " there, Nelly, what do you think of 
that? — that's what I call the march of intellect — ^you'll do, my lad* ^ 
So he loves mamma, does he? What makes you think that, 
Tiney?" 

'^ Because," said the child, he looked so good natured when he 
went away — just as you do, 'pa." 

'* Now, my Nelly, what do you think?" said George, laughingl?. 

^' Think/' said EUen, ^'tbat Tiney and you are fibout equaUy 
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ipdse. How can you talk such nonsense— ^r teach your child to 
talk such nonsense?^' 

' ** 'Tis his mother tongue, Nelly," said Grindle; ** only it's what 
I call a * coincidence' — ha I ha! ha! — don't look cross, Nelly. 
What I crying — ^ahout what?" 

. That was a question Nelly could not have fairly answered to 
George. Perhaps to nohody on earth could she have explained — 
inasmuch as she could not explain it to herself — the interest which 
the stranger had excited in her mind. We have already seen 
that its character was farthest in the world from that which George 
Grindle would have assigned to it, but still it was an interest; and 
die pang which brought tears into Ellen's eyes was one of grief, 
that, for the first time since she had known George, she could by 
«iy possibiKty be influenced by any feeling, the nature or origin 
of which she could not at once £ivow. ^^ You should not, dearest 
George," sobbed the poor girl, ^' you should not speak to me so — ^" 

*' opeak, dearest !" said Grindle, ^' I only charge you with hav- 
ing made a conquest. Your son and I agree upon that point — the 
ddp and the old block are d^ accord.'''* 

. ^^ Poor babe I" said Ellen, drawing the child to her, and kissing 
bim with all the tenderness of a devoted mother, ^' you ought not 
to do this, George. I do not deserve it." 

" Deserve what, Nell?" said George. *' You can't help it — if 
ladies will have fine eyes, fine features, fine figures, and charming 
manners, how the deuce are they to blame ? I said nothing about 
wm. I was talking of my intimate and slight acquaintance Mr. 
Blackmore. It's quite clear that you have hit him hard — knocked 
him over — so don't affect to deny it — ^as 1 say, no fault of yours — 
it only shows your power and his taste. I look upon it as uncom- 
monly complimentary to your merit and his judgment." 

^^ Dear George," said Ellen, '^ do not drink any more of that 
mie. It is time we should be going, if we are to sleep at Beau- 
viUiers to-night. I never saw you in so strange a humour before." 
. '' Not strange, dear," said George, '* I have my opinions. I 
think nothing can be a greater practical compliment to any man 
than to see chained the lady who has enchained others. I am not 
singular — ^it's the regular line to take, go where you will. The 
more danglers a wife has, the better pleased seems the husband, 
and—" . 

•* Go where I will" said Ellen. / go nowhere; and really, if 
that is the fashion, I have no desire to belong to the society in wmch 
you see it." 

<^ Oh no," said George, '^ you-*and all that, thafs another thing 
of course ; but I only say — ^and if you don't cry, I'll say nothing 
more than order out the horses. All I mean to say is, that it is 
quite clear to me that Mr. Miles Blackmore is a man of good taste." 

Ellen shook her head, her eyes were cast down, and her heart 
ached. The preparations incidental to their progress checked 
any further conversation on the subject, which seemed uppermost 
in Mr. George Grindle's mind, and the only reference to the matter 
which took place wa^, when they were settling themselves in the 
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^rriage, mi Tiney, whose whole heiM*t and floid w«r9 cealMrf 

in Mr. Miles Blackmore's stick, was most solicitous about its pMH- 
tion apd security, wad begging to have it put at the door that he 
might keep his eye upon it, instead of having it eatoinbed in the 
6word-case. George handed it to Ellen, saying to the ehild» ^^ It's 
miite safe, Tiney-^depend upon it, your mamma will take oare of 
that for you," 

If the proverb, '^ Ce vCest qtie le premier past gut ca&Hy^ it to be 
depended upon, the outset of the jourpey towards Beawillim nuqr 
be even yet an agreeable one ; certainly the start (barring theada^n) 
does not promise much. It is not meant to be inferred that Of rye 
Grindle will do that wbieh is called ' ' picking a quarrel '^ witk BUea ; 
but every body knowst and every body has felt, that vhon a p«r* 
ticular subject, or in this ea$e we may say object, has tabnt pan* 
session of a man, nothing relating to or eonneeted ^Hk it, h&m^ 
eyer small in the way of iaet or incident, ia left unharhaiired or w^ 
cherished in his mind*" 

That George Grindle never meant to aee Hlen after ka ahonU 
have taken leave of her at Versailles we pretty well know, ifii 
alyect MFaa to effect their separation quietly, and let the rtorra burst 
upon her devoted bead only when she should read hi tha Emg^h 
newspapers the report of his marriage with Miss Jane Bruff \ but atiB, 
by habituating her to these accusations of making eonqueata^ and 
exhibiting also his perfect complacency on the subjeet, he wnrled 
with all the cunning of his grovelling mind, to lead her insensibfy 
into the belief that, however mudi he loved her, her infidelilij^ 
WOfild noi incur his anger. This he had previously tried, aa we 
knoW) in tbe case of Jack Asbford, his intimate friend \ and mom 
again in the c^se of Miles Blackmore, a man of whom be knew no* 
thing the day before. 

In tbe former of these cases she wondered much, in tbe latter 
she marvellecl more. In tbe former, the repugnance she felt af 
itself repelled any thought but that of disgust and contempt, not len 
for his person, manners, and conversation, than for hia baseness 
and treachery towards her beloved Geoi^e. In the latter, snmn* 
^ing different W9S to be said — the irony of her eoaapanieft was 
deeply felt — she eoutd not tell why ; and*it was with no diiBati»^ 
faction that she saw, soon after Tiney had fallen asle^ in her lap, 
his amiable father in as deep a slumber as he was when be ww 
fuabing his fortunes with Miss Bruff, in the trq^ from Sreoiwfeh, 
on the evening of their memorable expedition to that plaoa* 

Well, let them ^o their way, and while on their iourney, let «| 
lee if we e^n find out what Mr. Francis Grindle la or bas been 
doing since his disappearance from London. Our soiiw tu <b is 
fl^arcely less than that of dear Jane Bruff. Whether our inqniriie 
may be more successful than those which she made of hia wovthy 
f^d ^greeaUe father, we know not, but we have reason te^hefiave, 
Ihat wherever he may be, the interest created in his mind — perimpa 
\i» heart — by Jane, brief as their acquaintance has been, has oal 
deereased siaoe he ser honourably tore himself away from h«P, 

)t is (^^nonSf and by no means a worthless pursmt, tei sonr s fc^ 
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3g &i» a« ope i$i ^ble, into minds, for motives, t)ie i:efi\ilts of whieli 
%rf^ looking superficially, in me^nv cases exactly similar, but whioh 
in Boint of origin are wholly different. For instance, two very 
{oolish persons meet for the first time, ^nd fall in love at first sight. 
That all strangers must, to become acquainted, meet is self-evident, 
«0d tb^t '' first impressions" have tljeir effect is unquestionable; 
but the love — for love it.w?a« — of Precis for Jane, and the deep 
ipt^F^t which she took in him, and he in her, did not ^rise fro«| 
any vioiept or eji^travagant *' first aigbt" feeling. 

Tbf reader, by what be hits already seen of the character of 
I'r^pk Qrindle, must have been made aware of the superiority of 
his min4 and principles. Well— rintroduced (as it would have beep 
better \^e nev^r had been}- tp Jape, with whom one hour's conver** 
ffition W4S sufficient to esta,bli^ her claims to respect and esteeip, bo 
naturally apd invollintarilyr-nay, r^tb^r against his will-^becowe^ 
satis^ed that she is a very charming person^-^perbaps the mosi; 
cbarming person he has yet met with. Supppsipg ibis to be all-^ 
a§ it might h^ve been ii| ap qrdipary ease — here the matter waf^ 
wholly apd totally different, CcMauscious tbat out pf respect to hj^ 
^ther s anxiety, and his broiber's seniority, it wan bis duty not tp 
ipterfere with George's pretensions^ not only bi& prepossessiop ip 
&vour of the lady was to be controlled and subdued, but bis moral 
cQpviction that bis brother was the last pian oi^ earth t9 b^ the 
husband of such a creature was to be Qver-rule4t 

Wq b^ve seen and heard the sneers and sarcpspis witt| wbicb 
pqpr Frank^s unobtrusive attepipts to moralise, npt tedioudyt born 
ipg^t or cantingly, have been received by Sir George apd bis eb^eat 
son. It must not thence .be inferred that Frank was one of tbp^ 
awful humbugs (no other word can reach them) who depnve tben^* 
selves of all worldly comfort and amusement, refrain froip (jb§ 
ordinary imbibitions of wine, and so on. No, not a bit of it— rFrjuak> 
^aa really and truly a gentlemap. His addiction to scientifio pur- 
suitsr-wbicb in the present day are as much a matter of (asbiop a% 
any thing else, and are frequently taken up by very ^ly peopl§ 
who fancy themselves wise, because the financial officers of the 
societies to which they belong, puff them up in order to get tbeif 
money, or because they puff themselves — was another subject, as 
we have heard, of the ridicule of bis father and brother, who re- 
dueed every thing to one standard by a question, — What's the pse 
of it ? A man — as Colonel Bruff and a great number of infinitei; 
sillieE people (the supposition is difficult) dO'-r-goes to a p^t-^ouse 
at Greenwich, and eats white-bait. Well, he eats the fish. What 
the deuce does it signify to him whether it is a voung shad or ^ 
promising sprat P He drives over Blackheath. What can it matter 
Uk him, sitting in bis cariage, what the substratum of the foac- 
ftdamised road is composed of? Who cares one farthing what tb9 
difference el temperature is, when, in a balloOn, you reach the 
heg^i of fifteen thousand feet in the air? Noboay can build % 
house Ihc^. Fools, they say, build castles in those regi€»iar-rlM^ ' 
what ia the olivet to be attained ? Who eares ? 

TheaftMwl of ateurd interrogirtei*ks weve put h^ Q9»im wi hit 
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father as answers touching enquiries as to the pursuits of Frank, 
of whom George said one day to the governor, " Fll put a question 
to Frank the next time we meet, of what he calls a mixed quantity, 
that will floor him. How far is it from Christmas-day to West- 
minster-hridge ?" 

At this sally the worthy haronet was perfectly deUghted, and 
much confirmed in his opinion that the ascertainmg the character 
and qualities of the land we live in was a matter (as the popular 
political song of some twenty years ago says) " uncommonly low." 

But, as we have just said, what Frank wa8\ or was not^ is not 
the subject of our present investigation. Where is he? — for very 
much of our future history depends upon the answer to this ques- 
tion. Whether Sir George and his son were aware of the place of 
his then present domestication, and thought it — why one could 
hardly guess — worth their while to conceal it — or were ignorant 
of it — it is of course, considering the multiplied intrigues at work, 
quite impossible to say ; but of this the reader may rest assured, 
mat Jane Bruff neither had the slightest knowledge of his destina- 
tion, nor was she possessed of any possible means of ascertaining 
it. It is only doing justice to that amiable girl for the said reader 
to feel satisfied upon this point ; which, as our story runs, is really 
an important one. 

Now, during the absence of George Grindle with Ellen, Smylar, 
whose views and objects the reader can perhaps scarcely yet com- 

Erehend, began her course of proceeding. We have already found 
er, strangely enough, taking part with Jane against her father; 
or rather, we should say, exciting the poor innocent and confiding 
girl into rebellion against his authority, to which, iip to the present 
crisis, she had not only implicitly bowed — at least apparently — but 
which she had always spoken of to Jane as a power not to be either 
questioned or disputed. 

'' Well, Miss Jane,'^ said Smylar, one day, after receiving with 
an extraordinary degree of humiUty her orders^ — '^ well. Miss Jane, 
have you heard from your devoted George?'* 

''Yes," said Jane, '*! had a letter — a short one— from Paris, 
which he reached on Thursday evening in safety." 

'' Oh," said Smylar, " he is safe. Well that's a comfort." 

'^ He will be back, he says, on Wednesday next," said Jane, not 
exhibiting any very particular signs of satisfaction at the proposi- 
tion. 

*' Don't be angry with me," said Smylar, *' for asking the ques- 
tion ; but have you heard from Mrs. Amersham? You told me the 
day before yesterday you had written to her. Now, what does 
she say to the proposal of forcing you into the match ?" 

"1 have heard from Mrs. Amersham," said Jane— the which 
Mrs. Smylar knew as well as herself, inasmuch as no letter ever 
reached an inmate of the colonel's house without undergoing an 
exceedingly strict investigation, upon which, unless in a hermeti- 
cally sealed envelope (a contrivance not, in general use for the 
general post, until the marvellous improvements which have re- 
cently been made to produce a uniform rate, which varies more 
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cariously and with an infinitely greater degree of intracacy than 
any postage ever before contrived) every ingenuity and stage trick 
of which the min& was capable was put into practice to get at its 
contents. 

" And what does she say?" asked Smylar. 

*' But little," answered Jane, driven as it were unconsciously in 
her sad seclusion to make a confidant of the woman she felt she 
least could trust ; but, at the same time, deluded into her present 
course of conduct towards her by the evident change in her manner 
and sentiments towards herself. 

'^ Ah," said Smvlar, ^' people of the world are always cautious 
— always afraid of committing themselves — but surely, Miss Jane, 
she does not advise your submission to the tyranny with which you 
are threatened ?" 

^^ Perhaps," said Jane, '^ I did not put the case strongly enough?" 

'* Then whose fault is thcU?^^ said Smylar, in a tone and style of 
animation quite new ]n^ her character, especially while arguing 
against the colonePs views. '^ You can't like the man — and—- but 
I daren't tell you all — this 1 will say, you ought not to marry him 
even if you loved him dearly. You hate him — ^yes. Miss Jane, 
you do — so there can be no excuse for doing a — I must not say 
whaU-but I will say a cruel action." 

*^ruel I" said Jane. ' ' How, cruel ? What—" 
X' I tell you you must not ask more about tJiat,'^^ said Smylar, 
Xbut die rather than become the wife of that man." 
f Now although Jane BrufT certainly had an exceedingly mean opi- 
nion of the pretender to her hand, and as certainly did prefer his 
brother, still when a girl has such an alternative proposed as that of 
dying or marrying, the most diffident, cold, and even coquettish one 
in the world would rather go to the altar than the tomb, and Jane 
ventured to enquire again the particular reason which Smylar had 
for the violence of her antipathy towards George Grindle — ^all in 
vain. 

Now the first answer which Jane had received from Mrs. Amer- 
sham was not altogether sa satisfactory as she could have wished it 
to be. The truth is, that when she and her husband had entered 
into a Joint determination that their dear young friend and connexion 
should not marry any body against her will, they were both urged 
to this earnest compact under the conviction that the man she did 
like was Miles Blackmore ; and such is the waywardness of the human 
mind, that when Jane declared to Emma that it was no prepossession 
in his favour by which she was actuated in endeavouring to avoid a 
marriage with George Grindle, Mrs. Amersham's zeal and. enthu- 
siasm cooled and calmed, and, in point of fact, her answer was full 
of truisms and general observations, not unmixed with a little advice 
in the way of caution, for which Jane was perfectly unprepared, 
hi fact, it was clear that the Amershams were disappointed, and 
even vexed at her insensibility to the attractions and qualities of Miles 
Blackmore ; and so for the moment, or rather on the instant, was 
the milk of her kindness soured. 

10 
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At stiteh a p6ribd nftturally aridifte k crisld ^ick Ji&Mtlid ttl»t m^ 
tibip^t^. On the One hatad sh)e fihds her dfevot^d frietid someWhal 
chilled itt her advice And protedUitions of i^upport against the tjoHtthy 
to which she had told her she was resolved not to submit ; AWA dH 
the other discovers Smylar, in whwn evien tip ttt th\ft last, j|§ ^^ told 
Emvati in the l^ttet* to ^hich h^rs wi^s an answer, she su^plftbled a 
bitter enemy, ttii^t aUxidus, mtMst zealous, atid positlVl^ly d^l^Hn^nM 
t6 mt heY ntinost ^jt^rtidns t6 Hmie her frofh the VhaHyHltM Id 
whiich, Without h\ei* aid, «hlB adeemed p'O^iliv^lv d\>bmed. 

It certainly was a critical situation fd^ Mne to !^ placMl (ft. At 
one m^nieiit ifti^ anribtt«6d We i^ha^ ib EfUVnci'^S m^Mer 1^ one 
catt^l^') in the tn^ki toant^th'ef^ btot Iftte g^ldat daH^^ei- #1^ IMt lAie 
shdttld ili a tr^i^ort, nt^t of angtB^, 1M)% of 4ii»)ypmnt«i»l»', pttl 
herself so far into the power of Smyiar, as to adopt Iter IrtVftfe, W 
a^pttof h(Br at»Sii^li\9e. 

That SMylav knew wh\^r(e FrAftk tiri^dte \vb§, th\snfe «^efM little 
dbttk^ that "^en^vet* it 1val» poSl^b)^ Vd in^tftt^ a cl6M|^a¥{Mft %^ 
tWe'en tfefe brdthet^, ttnfav^ufabl^ to George, Shfe did ft-, is md*! 
trti* ; hm She bevtt- permitted hfeWelt (to Yor^arA thte caiiife olTFl^ftft 
practically, as Vmie might say — appearing obiy to bold Mii^uKt iS6 
Jmife ^s a bright cObtTAst to his bro*heV. What fret ultftttaife )p¥(y- 
ceeding was to be, was yet — at least <J6 J<ib^-'^i<fe untf^^thiati^. 
That she^o^ a scheme in pVeparatibb nobody tiab do6bt, bnecduse, 
traini^d'^nd educated as she had b^&en, %fre^xpect^tiobx)f ^y thing 
like truth or sincerity in either her charactet or TOttdtif^ft WoVdd have 
beeb Jjerfectly rMfeulous, 

Here let us for a moment leave her. iabe lifcd a^ain wrifcteb f* 
Emma, describing the extraordinary alteration in Smylat^s malMer^ 
and enclosing George Grindle's letter from Paris ^s a specimen of 
his style— ^a sort Of brick from Babykm. The reafd^r fi^erhaps wobM 
like to see it— its brevity will serve ^as a set-off for its duiness. 

** HAtel Bourbon, — 18 — - 
" Paris. 

"My dear Miss Brulf, 

" i ^t here lyest^day— dendedly tired and aH thwt— tiever ^Ufp^ 
pei^ exdept to i^eep ^t BeauvilKers — ^bad bed— vncomfortable itN)ii 
— ^and a servant, Who by no accident is shaitp about such ihiAgS-^ 
restless all night ih anxiety to get back— ^now bothered wilh lawyeit 
and papers, and all liiat sort of thing— good ijotel — a«d beteg4ier« 
altoe and on business only, very snug^-dined ^ietly and so o« ^ 
hope to get clear of this the day after to-morrow — 1 donUlcifow if 
you hke Paris — 1 used to like it, but yo^ know, thaidcs to you, tiittt'S 
all changed. 

" The journey seemed twice as long as usual — ^being qflke ^oM 
bores me— however, it gave me mchre time .to think <rfyon— Jl itop* 
to brihg you over some pretty bijouterie— 4Lhe wort% c(A(miA fe, 1 
iarvmtj^rtte well-— I haVe written 1o my failier, ^but as we shaH^Mkm 
meet, and 1 am sure the sooner thfet^t^ ttfidi aA'llo gi^Ht drib 
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atiAjr^pM) Iwfllli^lK)iiBy<mi9H«ha«)fmot^ofmyiiOill<»iM,Mly 
befgHi^ yUtt to MieTte me, my dear Miss Bniff, 
^^ May I say Jane? 
'^ Y<Hirs traly a&d affectionately, 

** 6bor«b 6iiikm.is.^ 

The rtad«riinight to know that (lie graoefiii wrilvr of this 1»tMP 
Bever was near the H6tel Bourbon in Paris, but that it was Wrttt^fi 
at MfBA Evonfield's, at VersailleB, Imd sent into Paris in time for the 
f06l| m that the ^ost matk mifht be right As to his wemmi^ any 
hwfers, we know hotter than that, as do we also toiwhitig his 6^ 
ljkrylraT^nf« 

/ Ab M ha'vo flfa(r#ii tki» latt^, let ns east our eyes oir^r timt lo 
Mneh healhHies ifti tt^ as havmg heen ftddressed to im worthy iuther^ 
\ ^ GfMge <Miftdl»^ Baronet 

y . *' VergaiUej, ^ l8— . 

• "OfeartSdtefiier, 

** I liJMc ! shall get Oh, or tath^r off, uncommon well— nfeithet^ 

Aft IW* hei* tnothel' has the slightest notion of the truth. 1 have 

put thftiH up to believing you to be the most infernal crab of a lather 

iiat eV^ erawletl, so that they are terrified at your name. She 

Ma itede up her mind lo stay for six months, certain— as for the 

j^ledjge, of course when things come to be known, he must be taken 

I oUtb Of» I wrote to Jane Bruff this morning, full of adoration^ after 

! Mff fashion, and all that sort of thing ; only V\\ just thank you, go- 

f lr^1*o^, not to bft carrying on there while I am away, for between 

I yon, m*, and the post, HI be hanged if 1 don't think she likes yoU 

j belter than your son and heir — so fair play, that's a jewel. 

**! <fidn^ stop in Paris, for reasons — two or three of my d^ar 
f friends are Ihere^ who might have asked me for the stumpy due — 
j that, you know, would have been uncommonly inconvenient. 1 
, ho(^ to get away in two days, but 1 must do the decent with pool* 
» Htehy and her mother — ^she has got another daughter, four year^ 
' jottttg^r than Nelly — I say nothing — but I never did see — eh, go- 

teHior? 

I ** Yon had better give heavy-heeled Bruff a shove on, as to our 

I Mmfage^ because if it is to he, 1 should like to have it over and 

j settled at the latest in three weeks, because I have promised Henry 

I flitoper to go to him for a week in October, and 1 should not like 

I to toavtd lane till we had been married at least a fortnight. I wish 

' you WonW say soniething to her about her hair — she don't do it 

I nice as 1 like it— she has got a bad maid, I think — ugly 1 know she 

iS*-irefe abontthis for me, governor. Pitch it into old * That'll do,' 

and doB^ go tnad after Mother Smylar— nice connexion, governor 

■-"•Uflfever mind— stnmpy's the word, 

"** Yours affectionately, 
'* George GRiNOLt. 

'* P.S. What'<8 !goae with Fraak ? — yo«i needn't answer, for two 
reasons : the first is, I don't care ; and the second is, that if 1 did^ 
ItefaMlkotl^eiar tint got home.'" 
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These were the eptsfles concocted, propounded,, and dispatched, 
on the same day from Versailles, by the all-accompIi^edMr. George. 
Grindle. 

Now, who can read these letters, and not feel an interest in the 
taie\i( the amiable, e)i:cellent girl, who is destined to be the wife of 
the writer, or, in that of the unhappy, beautiful creature, who is 
doomed to be repudiated ? — ^Yet these are things that€^ take place 
in the world. 

Surrounded by difficulties, and even dangers, as Jane Brufif un- 
questionably at this period was, she had not the consolation of 
knowing how deeply two persons were, at the very period, most 
disinterestedly interested in her happiness. There can be no doubt, 
whatever the mystery might be in which Miles Blackmore^s affection 
for and devotion to her — for they must both be admitted — wpre in- 
volved, that whatever he could do to serve or save her, would be 
done by him. Nor is there any reason to question the warmth of 
Frank Grindle^s feelings towards her, and they, as we have already 
said, were of a twofold character : his admiration of her mind,, her 
person, her qualities, and accomplishments, was fervent and sincere : 
but all the ardour which such a sentiment was calculated to excite, 
was doubled by the dread of her enduring perpetual misery in a 
union with his brother; knowing at the same moment, that the 
connexion was the chief object, of his father's heart, and that he, of 
course, of all men in the world, ought not to thwart or oppose it.. 

Where Frank was, seemed to be a question. What he had said 
about a sick friend at Leamington, however looked upon as a rtise^ 
was in point of fact true. Sir George Grindle, amongst other anti- 
pathies, hated with all the force of hatred his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Francis Leeson, the maternal uncle and godfather of his son Frank ; 
and strange to say, the kinder this brother-in-law proved himself to 
. his nephew, the more violent became the dislike of Sir George, 
whose devotion to his first-born blinded him to every thing except 
his preferment and promotion. In fact, the soreness, or irritation, 
or whatever it was, or whencesoever arising, had reached such a 
pitch, that the name of Mr.. Leeson was never heard in the family ; 
and whenever Frank went to visit his kind and exemplary relation 
(and when he did, he rarely mentioned the circumstance), nis father 
affected a perfect ignorance of his proceedings. 

Now it so happened, that Frank had received a letter from his 

uncle from Leamington, to which gay and pretty place he had betaken 

Jhiimself, in order to be cured at a railroad pace of all his disorders, 

/by some eminent practitioner there. Not that when we say rail- 

f road pace, we mean to insinuate that the practice of the talented 

if gentleman, whoever he might have been, was carried on upon the 

• kill-or-cure system ; but after staying there a week or two, he found 

that the climate, or something (no matter what), disagreed yvith 

him, and according to George Colman, 

" Week pass'd after week, in weekly succession, 
Tin his weakly condition was past aU expression ;" 

and he quitted the Clarendon Hotel and its comforts for the Ma- 
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eoast, wfaillier it appears that his affectionate nephew forthwith 
followed him. So much for Ms destination, which has appeared 
somehow mystified, but which has not been known to us, simply be- 
eause, under the circumstances of the family disagreement to which 
we have just referred, Sir George himself was not aware of it. 

As to George Grindle and Ellen, considering what that amiable 
young ex-lieutenant of dragoons has imparted toiiis father, our re- 
searches need not be very actively pursued. He, andhis fairvictim, 
and "the pledge," arrived safely at the residence of Mrs. Evers- 
field, which need, perhaps, be no more minutely described, than as 
being in one of those houses, tl|e back windows of which, to use a 
French phrase, give to the gardens, or (to use another French 
phrase) the park of the palace. 

There is in the town of Versailles a calmness and silence, over 
which the palace seems to domineer, and although within ten miles 
of the capital, it affords a sweet and almost solemn seclusion to 
those who, like Mrs. Eversfield and her daughters, were forced to 
Uve on the Continent, enlivened and cheered chiefly by the agrimens 
derivable from the enjoyment of the walks in the royal domain. 

And now, says the reader, who is Mrs. Eversfield? — and who, 
and what are her daughters? — for it has been seen that she has two. 
What manner of woman can she be, who sanctions the intimacy 
and intercourse between Ellen and George Grindle, and who re- 
ceives her back again into her house, in order that she may make it a 
temporary residence? That question cannot, perhaps, yet be con- 
veniently answered — ^but such things have happened before. That 
her second daughter was even handsomer than her elder sister, 
appears in evidence from George's letter to his worthy father. 
What was she intended for? Mrs. Eversfield was visited, and had 
little eau sucrie soirees ; she was exceedingly regular in her religious 
duties ; there was no scandal about her house, or rather her Stage : 
and when Ellen returned, she was not only received with the sin- 
cerest blessings and most affectionate embraces, but a little rSunion 
was made for the evening, so that some of her young friends whom 
she had left at Versailles might add their congratulations upon her 
return. 

All this was bitterly painful to George. There is a dreadful feel- 
ing by which a man conscious of a double-purpose is inevitably vi- 
sited. He saw this joyous, innocent merrymaking — he saw his child 
handed from one to another of Mrs. Eversfield's friends and neigh- 
bours — praised for his beauty and admired for his precocity — ^and 
what then ? — every word of approbation, which ought to have rung 
joyously in the ears of a father, struck discordantly upon his ; the 
child they admired he was about to abandon ; the mother they fe- 
Uoitated, he was on the point of repudiating. 

Ellen's pleasure at meeting with her old associates, and the abso- 
lute delight which she felt in again finding herself presseid to her 
mother's affectionate heart, had excited her, and raised her spirits 
to a pitch which they had not latterly attained. This natural and 
surely excusable alteration of manner, at once gratified and soured 
our aimable ^ ex-lieutenant of dragoons. He felt jealous that she 
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should ae^ia happy when be was so soon to quit he^ MA plenattf 
that ^be was so charmed with the flociety to which iirfdur^asdk- 
tweaty hours he meaQt to abandon herr— 90B MYM^iur 

The strangeness of mankind, the perverseness ofnunan iialuva, 
could notf perhaps, be more strongly illustrated than i|i ttua v«iy* 
case. Determined as he was upon this eternal separation, Uie aight 
of Miles Blacfcmore's stick, as handed by £Uen to Tiney, aoemedl lo 
awaken feelings which every reasonable person oould not fail to 
think wholly incompatible with the views and intentions which un- 
questionably occupied bis mind, when he mentioned tho name and 
address of her mother to the owner of the said stick at Abhaville. 

We have little to keep us long at Yersailles. We ava not Uiaae 
for pleasure. We have not visited it to eriticise the repairs of ftl^e 
palace by the present King of the French ; or to contrast them with 
the original taste and design of Louis Quatorae; or traoe the pvevar 
lenoe of the prejudices of Louis Dixhuit in favour of England, in the 
alterations be made in its gardens. We are merely there on bad- 
ness, and tbat-*-more the sorrow and shame-^but brief. 

It was delightful to see, even under the impending aCHietion ef 
parting from George, how happy Ellen seemed at being again in 
the society and under the roof of her mother-**»the way she dung to 
her, as it were, during the evening— the security with which she 
clasped ber bands in hers, and the gaiety with whieh she danced a 
quadrille, with George as her partner, while Tinay, to whom sodh 
diversions were a perfect novelty^ laughed until he almost oriod, at 
Uie musio and the qvadrillere. 

While this is going on, we mnst again glance hastily to Harlajh 
street, inasmuch as the period of George's absenee was that dnnp;^ 
which Mrs* Smylar proposed to carry hsr great seheme into OKaem- 
tion. 

Jane, when we last left her, was eKpeeting another letter from 
Emma Amersham, in answer to one which she had written her, ex- 
pressive of something like disappointment at the tone of henk^-^lie 
one about which Mrs. Smylar hcid been so solicitous. She received 
the second letter, and thus it ran: 

^^ Dearest Jane, 

^ ^ You write to me as if you were dissatisfied with ny leal letter to 
you. My sweet girl, you must surely see and appraeiaie the difBeuUy 
which I have — and I have consulted the plain good sense of my 
husband too*— in advising any step whidb must inevitably km^ yoii 
into direct hostiUty with your father, 

^^May you not, dear Jane, as you have so solennly pneleele^ 
thai your heart was free and disengaged, have formed too hasty an 
opinion of this Mr. Grindie? Mr. Amersham baa made some en- 
quiries about him from some of his single friends, and there seems 
nothing objectionable in his character. He is gay^^Rof that you eriil 
core him ; be is young — ^in that respect, ixme will improve him ; hot 
I do think that you have taken too strong a prejudice ogaiiiat )i»t. 

^* lf-^4»and here 1 revert to my original pontion^-^if yen had Iman, 
aa I always did think you wvre, anffiaienlly pl e mted widi n '^ 
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W"ri I WOMJd, fis Ibs^ve already s^id, h^v^ fpMght yopr battle with 
WM 5 ^W^ as th*it is «qt the case— ^8 yqur pflsitiqa ift i\\p WQM U 
irt fts Wr««4Wp ^ H flaigbt be---why mi Fesolye, not to fw* h i^tp ^ 
fliumuQii qf ap sfifiqiig a clmr^pter rashly or hastily, but tq Iqqk 
maise fftlmly, wd if { f(»#y 9Ay ^q, jwe, mqr^ r^^^paM^ j|t |hp ppff- 
ICisitiop. 

" Know|i|9 »qtliipg of ypur fcelingn, except ttegfttivrfy, I oftonot 
if cqufsji ftyi»i^»t6iie witb yaw «/ 4»y tUm h^ q^urfed §iace we 
^Ft#d tQ ipfl^^c^ ypur ftffe^tiqps, A^ the p^^ter cpiaa» liefqii© 
me, I honestly confess I cannot understand the cause of yqi|r 4{h 
Var^m, reiolptiqa to diiqbey your fatb^r, 

>'^ Wi1l# 4^ me, d€^r9^t i^w — tell me iall— -be entirely wh^t y P|i 
ever were before, — candid and sincere, mi giv9 laae \^ttBV reft^QS 
fim ^P9q yqu h^ve bith^rtp s^ot me, ^r rejecting thip young 
«ipi. Qf we thing assure ypurself, that in me wd my hP^h^od 
vm wiU tver 6q4 tvQ Arm mi upflipcbing fnendp^ ^nd tmt we »i»e 
both — for he is standing by me while j vriter-Tyqur Hiqst gSfm- 

|t f^^^ fee ^ofifeii^d,- fcat e§ a mm^\ tq |he Jet);pr with wbkh 
Jane had been disappointedt ^hi^ Wa# by 4P mean$ cqn|jfq)atpry. {t 
se6me4 ^ j^ to h^yf h#^i| dict^^d hy tbe feplii^gs to w)4ph we 
il^P mrff4¥«fl Mfpr^ f^ferred— ^hat if §he did P^ parry Miles 
Plicl^pie, ii beiCaiQe a fl^at^p of iiidifferei^pe tp the Amersh^ais 
whom she married, and with such a feehng their p^rsu^^pps w^r® 
l|»ti^j|U^ ii^ foyqur of the lo^pr Qf Imbf fathisf's selectioii. In all 
DfffbbiUl^y H^e'^ VW^^S I9^ptf)d bw» poiaeided w?th )^kh ?Wd 9i^ 
would have argued filially with herself in th/sir fayouir « bu^ |f afpi^- 

toi^iy duripg th^ iatefviil bptwee^ the rpppipt pf t}mp ^wo 
«piito, fiM hi»d pefjnitted b^rielf tq listen to ^he fm^%e]§ ft 
Smylar, and that t9P with the qopvic^ipil of h^r fsf^^ff #^PM 
upon her mind, the tru^b i§9 th^t »^fi^l ^ girl #f Jai|i» h^d no 

((bi^ce in th# world ag^ip^t the pun^ipg of the hpusjekeep^p. The 
SoM^epe* e^ ^ape felt it, qf feer d^er fri«pd En^wat was u^fqrt^pai#ly 
ml^§HeA with the werwih apd e^e^gy pf her (ip fact) ipy^terate 
(Niewy^ epd wipged by a thougaiid cqDtpndiftg f«e)iftgp Jp whvh h^r 
heart had hitherto been a strangePi ^b^ ^pfli^rpd herself to h# spPth^d 
lid epewf^ged by the ^peopil* wepial, uptil pppppse^pp^y she 
fm^i hpw^lf ip qpep Febelhop egeiiiet tb/e fft^b^r whopi, i^ th^ 
iidur« fibe b^d pipp^ly wd ioipli^itly obeyed* 

"Ithirt, Km hMr^mi Srpytoip, '^ thet Mrs. A«W«b*»»i /rf- 
A#i>i^ itm ^ yw friei^d, m efreid qf ediiri#ipg ypp i^. the bft^, pr 
perhaps has been written to by the colonel op tbp ^ubj^pt.'^ 

VtA mmfk wili mn^e to eopeunoe to the readei^ the faet that 
Jane had proceeded so far in hej? dowpw^rd (iO^fM^ Pf ^i^^degl^I 
i^MPUiiiieatiMe. ee te beve ebowp Mr^. &myi%r tbe letter.. 

''SM,-' mi inM, '^eU ehe ^if i$ ti'ue, end ji^ti e^ right." 

^' Why peAejis,'' seid SwyJar, '' if she f>f h«r hprfbepd kp^w # 
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my cost--W marriage of hands without hearts, is certain misery. 
I could instance in my own case the sorrows it produces, the 
dangers in which it involves both parties, and in most instances — 
not in mine, thank Providence — the disgrace it entails upon them. 
Besides, the brother of this man who, except as far as the title 
goes, is worth ten of him, is, to say the least, agreeable to you — 
tbe Uttle you have seen of his manners and conversation you {jice 
—why should the colonel force you to marry the other ?'^ 

'^ Vvith my father," said Jane, '^ although not with me^ the title 
is an object. But I go further than this — ^why force me to marry 
at all?" 

'^ To be sure,'' said Smylar, '^ why indeed — ^why shouldn't yon 
remain as you are, the prop of his declining age, the mistress of 
his home and his comfort?" 

^' Perhaps," said Jane, flattering herself that she was playing a 
deep game with her skilful antagonist, — ^' perhaps mj father may 
have some intention of marrying again, and hence his anxiety for 
my settlement in the world." 

** Marry again 1" said Smylar, with a look expressive of the con- 
summate absurdity of such a suppositicm — '^ No, I should think not 
— ^no, rely upon it, t?iat is not the reason — / know better than that 
— ^the only advice I can give you, and I give it with all sincerity and 
truth, is not to marry Mr. George Grindle." 

^* But how avoid it," said Jane, ''if my father presses it?" 

^^Ifhe presses it?" said Smylar ; ^' why I have heard that as be 
is at present resolved, he means the marriage to take place next 
Thursday week." 

''What?" said Jane, '^even the day fixed without either my 
consent or knowledge, and that too before I have even condition- 
ally accepted the offer ?" 

" So 1 hear," said Smylar, " and the way I heard it, was through 
the tradesmen, who have been ordered to have every thing in 
readiness by that day, or rather the day before." 

' ' This is proceeding rapidly," said Jane. 

"That's whatl mean, dear," said Smylar, gloating with a fiend- 
like satisfaction on the countenance of poor Jane, characterized as 
it was by anxiety as to the course she should adopt, and of gratitude 
to her companion for her information, and warm soUcitude for her 
escape from eternal wretchedness. 

" No time is to be lost," continued Smylar, "nor should you he- 
sitate. Your friends, Mr. and Mr. Amersham, are no doubt exceed- 
ingly happy themselves, and perhaps wish to avoid anything like 
interference with your father's views or wishes : but you can any 
day of your life force them into upholding you, if the colonel persists 
in his determination." 

*';,: " How can tliat be done ?" said Jane, her eyes beaming with a 
hope of alleviation of her distress. 

"Trust me, when the time comes," said Smylar, "and never 
fear. When the colonel mentions his immovable resolve about the 
match, and the day fixed for the marriage, resist him — that is, I 
advise only as I should myself act under simihir circumstances. The 
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result of your opposition will be his anger, and will most probably 
strengthen his firmness, and perhaps hurry his intended conclusion 
of the affair — that will produce a crisis — ^at that moment my counsel 
will be available to you ; act upon ihat^ and every thing will turn 
out as you wish." 

" But will this occur through your influence over my father?" 
said Jane. 

'^ My influence 1" answered Smylar. ** You will continue to 
labour under that mistake into which you and your friend Mrs. 
Amersham, I know, have fallen, upon the subject of my influence 
over your father. 1 may influence his selection of a dinner when 
he dines at home ; I may induce him to take care of himself when 
he goes out ; but in matters. of a family nature, what have I to do, 
but obey his orders? Only when I see things in progress, which I 
have every reason to expect will turn out ill, I feel myself justified 
in doing good to others, as I should hope and wish that they woulji 
do good to me. 

'^ Still, Smylar, I do not understand — ^" said Jane. 

'* Never mind that^^'* interrupted her companion ; *' perhaps your 
father muy relent when he sees you firm — I confess that it is not 
very likely ; — but if he should not, it will be then quite' time enough 
for me to make my suggestion." 

The colonel's well-known knock at the street-door here put an 
end to the dialogue between Jane and her new ally, who had, as it 
is evident, already succeeded in weaning her confidence from the 
Amershams to herself, in spite of Jane's experience of her cha- 
racter, and conviction of her duplicity. Still divided as she was 
bedreen her belief in her ability, and in the influence over her 
father, which she so resolutely denied, the near approach of the 
threatened event drove her, as it were, into her power. The cause 
of all this may be discovered in the simple fact, that Jane had never 
loved before. The peculiarity of the relative positions between the 
loved one and the one abhorred, gave new spirit to her hatred, 
and thus acted upon almost unconsciously, yet as she felt too power- 
fully, by two contending passions, she fled for succour into the 
arms of the harpy whose sole object was her ruin and destruction, 
because her advice and suggestions were more in accordance with 
her exrited feelings, and her view of the dangers and difficulties of 
the case, more consonant with her hopes and wishes than those of 
her dear and sincere friends, the Amershams. ' 

As the saying goes, *' There are spots on the sun," and scarcely 
can a diamond be found without a flaw. The whole head and front 
of Jane's offending, was her sensitive dread of admitting to her 
dearest friend Emma the weakness, as she had always hitherto held 
it, of falling in love — and that too as it must necessarily appear 
upon the face of her admission — of falling in love at first sight. Had 
they been domesticated together in their ordinary habits of intimacy 
and familiarity, there is no doubt that the important secret would 
have been disclosed ; indeed, with Jane's ingenuousness of cha- 
racter and countenance, concealment from her friend when imth 
her, would have been impossible. But to write— to record the real 
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^^4 r^THimi 4«9 «Qli^* 

i^t«^ pf tt^ PM«i «»4 adw^ tb^t so sbortiy, my, 4p 'mBMUnMj 
fkUer thfiv ^eparatioi^, ^bis aofild l)iiv9 formad a serious »tto«biWlit 
^r up ^loioit »trang^r*-was more ttian Jane c^vld pui^r courage 
tQ do. Sb^ ba4 spok^p of bw favqup^bly ip her lfitt0v§ to Emm^ 
but not more than once, and then casually, as in^litMtui^ ft oom- 
p^rj^fl b#tw«4»R b|» m^njfm» ai»4 amyefwtion »ni tbofie of his 
brother; nor had her feelings towards him then acquire die 
jltron^tb wbicb bi^ absence, w4 th9 tfonataiit »({i^ pf contrast 
pppdii^d by tbe prfeseaeiB of (^^orgp, h^d ^iiM^e givepi tb«m« I^e 
felt tfa^ »b(^ would g^ve tbe wprl4 to p^sft one id«y mtb tbfi Amm*- 
«b«Mn« f btf (^ 9^P W»» »boo^ sura bar father woMld rpfi* m ber the 
^Vpuf 'f ^ji4 while sha wa^ thinl^iog pver in bar poind wb#tbar ibe 
^bou)d adf ftiw to 1«^ har gp to thei», Mrs- Smyl^r, opportiuiefy0r 
iffQppprtoP9ly» #s tha (:/|^ way ba, pontrived to in^miia^ hevt^ 
ipto ^k^ 9f^v mV% good gracas, »nd divert har iiitava«to, if sAt 
ber ^fjaptipff^, frp«p f^ba Aauir$b40»9. 

I Tbe reader may easily imagine that the change niada by Jmi^ in 

iier counsellor i^ ^Qi b^ely tp torn out to bar adyaotoga. Paiiiaps 

I ba ii|gy fil«((^ antipip^ tb# objpct that aonH^eUor baa in viaw- How 

J«))^ ^a|s to wpijl^ to apcompiisb it, wUl b# wap iu ouf a«Et ^bftpter- 



CHAPJER ?fll, 

M Wb^l, disar iGeorge,'' said Pljepj "J feal b^wpy, #yepi|i Ae 
Oiidst pf «»y «piTOw at Ip^og you. Yofi wilt be s^&r iwm^e 
^rapt gpvargpr, a# ypi| caU bim, apd /^b«U waijt iv bpp^9 a)W«y8 
baa^uBg hope, da^ (Saprga* to fim) you ral<M«e4'-HStf)«ii^w< W^ 
^p^ I can scarcely tell — frp^ ^hp difficuUipa a^ wbicb { M but too 
^eepjv \ bf^va /cpiftribifto4 ^ in¥oive ypu," 

''You ♦ra ^ truii^p, NaUy," ^id (Seorf^, "imd do»'t tp#«Me 
yp^r^alf ^houi; ^pyplvamaAts. Ym rai\m bPgi^) aa s^a i4y »t 
MpK^u ; b^t i^pa:^ yfovA ior it, I'll be put mi ^f^^ bejSpre toWi 
^ tha»«-" 

>' Tbaipi,'' int(erruptod EUe^, >' ypu will caaa ba^k to «ie m4 m^ 
dear boy. Wb^l^^^^-wben do yoia ^ip)^ tli^e will ba a ab^iiea pf 
#eeiagyoM?" 

''Why," said George, looking grst ppwarda, and 4ia» dow*- 
iir^4a, a^d tfaag n^yftariovaly, ^be whole history oi bi9 Mitr^y-ap- 

rrpacbing ip|irrj#gp rpvolvi^ipi bif^ mii»4 ^ tbe m99m9li^' Yby* 
c^n't ^y tp a wpek or so — because, ypii saa, ji have profpiipd 
wysplf io vjjfQ pr thrap com^try-^puaa^, and ) bk# rt Mw ti wfr rrMd 
^ people tb^^ )ik^ 9^ — and — " 

^^ Why 9bould thay pot lika ^ou ?'' a«id lUlen, ff09mB W dfW f 
f' apd why aboMld you i^ot ppjoy yppr *PP|ti»g if yPP lito fi§t^ 
fhsw Gaorge, I aw »p^ sp)fish--l |txa hampy io tba biglifiit Aigrf#«f 
bappipess wban yop are with mp; bpt 1 aw not iiBbappy wbon f§a 
are 4tw^y, if I feal «ura tbat y^raalf pre bappy wbaiRe y^i §f§p'^ 
'.'FpprSalir'saiiJQeprgP- 
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<< But,'' Gontinued sh^, ^i ^Qr^do \^ l^ liy ^ gfi^ q( Otftober 
rtH^ti^i iCyou can," 

<' What's the fifth of October?" said Qeorg^. 'U b^vf b#^ 
tbe old 9ppg, whieb aayfl? 

|9t wM tb« 49»oa 19 the fifth pf O^toh^r ?'? 

1^ Q^ve you forgott0a P^' said EU^ii, lopking ^niioiifly in bis Cmh ; 
ilfpn pever fopgot it before." 

ii Gqi)4»>" Wd George, '* all blank— -iio Qotioii." 

^J Why, my dear Georgp," said she, ^Mt is our Tiaey-« Urtbday 
MJia will b^ four years old next October, Come, come, you w* 
#9ly joking— you did not forget it--it was only to tease rae yw 
0i S0. Wherever we have been, you never allowed any engagar 
ijcirt to mterferewith your dining at home on that day. Van 
lisUy ar« *w bad, George." 

JMid aba pushed bim playfully from her. All tbis dialogne o^ 
^n«d wbii# tbey were walking raup4 ^be basin of NepUina^Timqr 
IS }iiqal running before them* 

^' Why,-" said George, ^^ as to Oetober— ohl I do reeollaot how 
i9i]r#ST7Tbul; it will interfere deucedly with the firat burst of phea- 
sants—still—" 

*^ Pheasants?" said Ellen : ''but there have been pheasants and 
I laUues every year since Tiney was born — still you have contrived 
to be with us. 

^*¥ae,'' alMweved the amiable geatlematt) ^Mhafs true; imt 
diea yau know we were in England. Thsi^e one may spare a day 
from shaotiBg te perform the duties of pateraity, and play pappy, 
IS yon 8^--7but in France — 1-—" 

"' We were in France before," said Ellen, H onTiney's birthday; 
jiB dida^t mind the pleasants then.^^ 

^^Nom-no,'' said Mr. Grindle, '^not as te phaaaanta. The fiwt 
iii-J don't mni^ care — ^but — " 

And here eamp into his mind a notion of at onae breaking ike 
idide truth to her ; but no — he had not eourage to endure har 
ftproairiiaa, or perhaps to witness her agonies, and ao he want on. 

MBut the places to whidbi I am going this year, are of what nay 
be called the sober order. I think of giving myself a doap, in 
Older that I may do some good with the governor.'' 

^^Do," said Ellen, '^ whatever is best for yourself; and when I 
«f so, 1 feel that I advise you not without selfiahness ; for whaA- 
svar is good £»r pou, miiat be eventually good for me and our dear 
shfld. fitttgo, George — go where you choose — do not let a fond 
mother^s prejudices draw you hither upon any partieidai* day« If 
1 blow your heart, I know that the firsMt gla^ of wine you drink 
after dfainar on the fifth of October, will be drunk silendy to the 
bialtfa and happiness of that dear little diikl, the very likeness of 
jwirsaif." 

*' dotb^ sfiifhM lalijte iTitf^" aaid George. 
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Do you not see it yourself?" said Ellen. 
Gan'^t say 1 do,'' said the affectionate parent. ^' I think he's 
an uncommon pretty pup." 

'' Oh !" said the confiding girl, ** howyou talk, George." 
And now here is the mischief of this affair. If George had been 
one of the pink and white faced fiddle-faddle, low puppies, quali- 
fied by all their personal and mental qualities to figure behind the 
counters of Messrs. Howell and James, or Messrs. Swan and Edgar, 
and had been pursuing the heartless course which we too well 
know has been adopted by our present friend, it would not have 
mattered half so much. To be sure, in that case, he most probably 
would not have succeeded in the first instance, with Ellen ; but u 
George had not, with all his frivolities and pretensions to a place in 
class B of legitimate dandyism, had talent of a certain character, ac- 
complishments to a certain extent, and conversational powers of a 
certain quality, he never could have so deeply interested his victim, 
as the reader, knowing all he does know, must regret to see that he 
has effectually done. If she had felt equally indifferent towards him 
— ^if she, in fact, had not loved him — ^their eternal separation might 
have been a wise and salutary proceeding for both of them ; but me 
know the difference — ^weknow that she, devoted to him, believed him 
to be the most devoted, affectionate, and honourable of human beings. 
But now, of Mrs. Eversfield and Ellen's younger sister^-^who was 
she — or who were they ? as Macbeth says, 

" What are Ihese?" 

Here comes a difficulty. Mrs. Eversfield was a widow; she had 
resided at Versailles for six years. She was the mother of Ellen, 
and of course of Ellen's sister, and certainly under all the circumr 
stances of the case, the extraordinary liaison between one of her 
girls with Mr. George Grindle, the existence of Tiney, and the 
quiet, yet highly-respectable manner in which the lady — ^in other 
days it might have been considered decent to call her old lady — 
lived, and "received" in the evenings, to her coffee sjiAeau suerSe^ 
in her exceedingly pretty salon and boudoir, require some expla- 
nation. But the historian is himself at fault, and whatever his 
anxiety may be to enlighten the reader, he is at this period of his 
narrative wholly incapacitated from doing so, for the strongest of 
all possible reasons — ^he knows nothing. 

No— the history of all the persons before us, developing itself 
only gradually and, as it were, chronologically, the time has not 
yet arrived when we can get at the truth of rumours, which cer- 
tainly were prevalent at Versailles, the premature mention of which 
might, if it did not injure the interests of the parties concerned, 
damage those of the narrative. 

The following morning was fixed for George's departure. The 
little soirie at Mrs. Eversfield's, which was a sort of commonplace, 
or rather every-night occurrence, inasmuch as the evening pro- 
menaders came in just as they had been walking, was to Ellen 
sad and sorrowful ; even George, as it grew later, began to fieel 
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less livtiy, or perhaps it might.be better to say, the hardness of 
hb cruel heart was in some degree softened as the hour of going 
approached. A quiet discerner of effects certainly might have 

Grceived a kind of shudder through his frame as he kissed the 
rehead of Tiney, when his honne came to take him to bed. Ellen 
saw it, and blessed her loved one for his paternal feeling. 

^' George," said .she, '^ don't mind: you shall see him again 
before you go." 

Poor Ellen I 

If, as most truly they are, partings are pangs to the parting 
parties themselves, it does not seem absolutely necessary to inflict 
upon the reader the details of that which occurred on the morning 
01 the day following this scene. The grief of Ellen, earnest and 
sincere as it was, was qualified by the belief that the temporary 
separation would be beneficial toher beloved, and by the certainty 
of possessing her adored child. His seriousness — for it amounted 
to Uttle more than that — arose from the consciousness of his real 
views and intentions, acted noon at the crisis by feelings which 
even lie could not entirely ccmtrol when parting from the once- 
worshipped idol of his heart — the mother of his child. This con- 
flict, perceptible enough in his countenance and manner, convinced 
Ellen of the earnestness of his affection for her ; and when the last 
&rewell kiss had been exchanged, it was with confidence and 
certainty that she said, or rather sobbed, ^'Remember Tiney's 
birthday.'' 

Mrs. Eversfield had a difficult task to perform in soothing her 
amiable daughter after George's departure ; and the sports of Tiney, 
yet too young to miss his father's presence, while dear mamma re- 
mained, only aggravated her grief. However he was soon dispatched 
with his bonne into the gardens, where he took '^ stick" exercise 
upon the still-favourite cane of Mr. Miles Blackmore, until it was 
time for him to have his dinner. 

Geoi^e had some reason to be vain of his own importance. By 
his departure from Versailles and his consequent approach to Lon- 
don, he was causing the deepest pain to two charming girls — the 
one, to be sure, standing in an exceedingly different position from 
the other. Jane shone in all the mild purity of truth and virtue ; 
Ellen with equally good qualities, with a devoted and affectionate 
heart, and who, in all the accomplishments of the world, might 
successfully vie with her unconscious rival, was sullied by a clqud — 
an incomprehensible history had marred her fate and darkened her 
prospects. How this should have happened, as it evidently had 
happened, under the sanction, or if not under the sanction, at least 
with the knowledge and connivance of her mother, still living in 
esteem and respect at Versailles, sounds at first strange and start- 
ling ; but it may be, that whatever Mrs. Eversfield's motives were 
for sanctioning, as it is by this time quite evident she did, such a 
connexion for her daughter, they did not necessarily interfere with 
her personal respectability, in her present residence, so long as 
her daughter appeared under her roof as the wife of the eldest son 
of an English baronet, by whose name she was tJiere invariably ad- 
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dredMd. Iii the R^^nt's Park she was Mrss. OtS^ebfoM^ «aA \ 
alias had been of course by her own consent adopted, in drddf M 
render h(ir and Gedfge secure from any tyrannical tueasul*es of "ym 
gdVei»iior:" 

Jane had i^eceiVed a second letter from het* hopeful int^ttdM, Mtt 
was therefore fully prepat*ed for his arrival ; nor was she ri^ndeMI 
at all edisiet* in her mind by a professional interview wbitsh she Was 
directed to have with the coloneFs solicitor — the precitl^ ptil^pdH 0t 
intention of which she did not clearly understand at th0 tltne it took 
plilce, fkrther than that it was really and truly an actual prelittlinliry 
to all that she most dreaded upon earth. 

^* Jenny," said the colonel, after their tete^h-^tgie dinnel" ^MA fluy) 
t^ I think Si^ Oeo^i|e &lnd 1 have settled all our matters diid therrt 
will be little now left but iiighing and sealing. GeOrge Will b« hkiSt 
t64not^h>w, Or at farthest the dayafter, aUd we ptopdsli Mofttlajf 
Week tot the wedding." 

*^ Sir !" l»aid Jane, pale and trembling. 

'* Yes," continued Bruff, »* we hadilrst thought of thnrtflay, tittl 
thi^ Ihinffti cAimot be got ready— the law's delays, and all that^^-^MA 
the coachmakek»*-and-^" 

**Bat Monday week!" said Jane ; *' for Whose wedding ?•• 

" Why, Vourt to be siirc," answered the colonel. 

"Oh, father r said Jahc-^ 

«*That'lldo— that'll do," interrupted the father^ ••hoOkTittg-* 
no nonsense. What must be, must-— you must be Mt/ Lady^^ Qle 
iX^my will is law— no snivelling." 

'*But," isaid Jane, '*! have taade no preparations." 

'' What d'ye mean by preparations?" said the colottel ; " yon haV^ 
got gowns and bonnets, and all the rest of it— it makefi me nil* Id 
heat of fine dresses, and all other matters of that sort being bought, 
because a girl is going to be married ; — just as if she had liV<9d 
without clothes all the time she was single-^it's all nOttsenne^^wbal 
the French call a corbilly or feome such stuff." 

* « But, really," said Jahe— 

^» That'll do— no nonsense," said Bruff. *«Mond^ We*k fcy 
hftlF-pAst ten t)'elock you will be Mrs. Grindle." 

A sttdden tremotif thrilled through the poor girl's ft*ame ; sate and 
etcept that she was not a fine lady, she would have fainted; agninsl 
^e oppressioh she felt on her heart amidst the darkening mist whMi 
almost veiled heir eyes, she struggled, and struggled snocessfiiilly. 

" 1 will leav6 you now, sir," said Jane, '*the lights are in Ih* 
drawing-room — ^I cannot argue — but— let me write to you-^-let me 
implore." 

* ' Stuff I" said the colonel. ' * Write 1 Why Write and waste ]>ani9f f 
— ^belter talk and Waste words — it is all of no use — I am yonr fiAtmf , 
ahd Will be obeyed." 

Saying which, he ^hg the bell for the iseirvants with h tiolenei 
well suited to aii occasion in which ^""rtngxy^ a helle^^'^ ih niiOUiel* 
sense of the words. Was the object of discussion. 

It was usual, as we know, in that family, for Mkt»« SmtW 15 iltt^ 
perint^nd the colonel'^ single cup of toffee, taken by him iA the 4iA^ 
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]]|g^T06in tifetimis to his^oing up stsAH ; altHou^U th^f lad^ WOuld 
hAte dMM the fiiot (no doubt lipott oath, had it beetl aece§s£iry ) $ 
and, as usual, no sooner had Jane b^en served ^ith doffed in tn6 
bOttdcrir, than Sniylar proceeded tb kdttiinil^ter the aectistomed be- 
verage 10 the doloneL Jane, i^t the same tiftie, sittidg dotvii id 
fiiUil ber intention of addresdittg a tt^ritten appi^^I to her fAib^f 
a^ASt his hasty deoisioti H^ith r^gaM to the itiarriag'e. hoj^ed thflt 
sm could say more in writing than she could by i^peaking td hind) 
and that too with no chanee of the abriipt interru j[>tlon to TVhich her 
ot-iil pleadings would have bfeeti liable: 

*' Smylar," said the colonel, when the Hfebe had plaited lh6 ddo^ 
r<Kl« draught before her Jove^-^^'sit down, Sniykt*-^! Waut td say 
a few words to you. Is the out^rnioor fdst ?" 
<' Oldse as Wat^ bOldnel^'' dald the lady. 
" Well, then," said Bruff^ ''the fafct ife, this ^fl bf lUifie Is fud- 
lAng r^Btive^rudty, I used to call it-^^hd hUmS and hawi^ to th^ 
murridjfe— cKeft-^turus pale-^iwd Whitt she cJilW *iidploi*e$ ttie^— 
eh ? and a& fbr Monday week— oh, * thie time is sso short*—* the 
proposal so abrupt*— that Wou'i do, Stuylar— I hdv^, 1 believe, but 
oM peeuliarity ih my character ^^ it's tiot aU UncOmiriOii dUe — 1 
tm Mn my way-^wheu I sdy tt Ihin^ shall b6 dohe, It shstlt bd 
ddil^i*' 

*• You are ijuit^ right, cblotifel," sdid Mrs. Bttlylar. 
" That'll do," said the tJUloUelj '* you'n^ OU my side theu. Well 
now, dou't you think— fdr you khoW With dll my ^niiety about 
this match) and th^t sort of things and getting her settled, So that 
we ftiAy probably manage mattfers mor^ economically afterwards, 
aild ftll that — you know — eh ? you see— ha*-ha — ha.''^ 

*'0h, colonel," said Mrs. 8mylar ; ''naughty colohfel-^rm SUrd 
I don't in the least understand what you mean — but — " 

*' That'll do," said Bruff, Chuckling and pinching the delicate 
ptUeUa of his fair companioh, " never mind What's to follow ', but 
I sffm no objection to the match^^I say to diyself , it's d godd match 
-^-A suitable match— eb? and a deucedly nice youug felloW." 

♦'Nice!" said Smylar; "Why, my dear colonel, if Miss Jan6 
W^re to look round all London, she couldu't find a nicer. He is 
handsome — exceedingly agbc^ble, as you say — he has a certain 
MBk— ^ certain fortune, and is, as they SAy, iii a certfeilh circle — 
whdt Can she want more P" 

»< That's it," said Bruff—' « thAl's What ! cah quite fathbm-^thcrC'S 
something — eh? some other attachment.** 

" It is quite impossible for me to say," said Smylar ; '" for 1 Wdttld 
SOdner die than speak to Miss JAhC on the subject. Indeed, I don't 
thhik she likes me sufficiently to permit me to touch upon it, eveii 
if 1 wished. But this 1 do Say, that with sUch prospects befdre her, 
and Such a desirable connexion, 1 would, if i were you, say it must 
be done — you shall marry Mr. Grindle, or out of my hOUSC 
y^UKti!" 

" raaVll do," Said Bruff t '♦just what 1 mean to Sdy---just as » 
fMi k^ diveil iAfo Mj ndud ^hd raked out my thoughts— -ahd sd 
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she shall ; and look, in the midst of all tbis, she never backs up 
her own dislike to this match with any remonstrandes or conditions 
from her dear friend, Mrs. Amersham.*' 

•*How can she ?" said Smylar ; " depend upon it, if we — I beg 
pardon — if you knew the truth, you would find that these very 
people are m favour of her complying with your wishes about the 
marriage. Why, it is obviously for her advantage ; a girl brought 
up without the protection of a mother — a girl full of delicacy and 
feeling — ^^doesn^t it stand to reason that her settlement in life as the 
wife of such a person as the future Sir George Grindle is an object 
of first-rate importance ?'' 

*' All right, Smylar, all right," said Bruff ; " thatMl do — you are 
so clear — all straight-forward — see ahead." 

" Why," said Smylar, " it is in our craft — for I still fancy I smell 
the lamp — ^the system to render the history of human life con- 
densed into two acts; one of successful deception upon parents, and 
a consequent result, no matter how attained,. in which the old peo- 
ple are nrst duped, and then brought to concession and forgiveness, 
and the matter generally ends with a song or a dance. In real Ufe, 
the unities are perhaps better preserved, and not having, my dear 
colonel, the slightest feeling one way or another, disconnected 
with your interests, and those of your dear, interesting daughter^ 
I would say, ^ do a little wrong, to do a great right,' and force her 
if necessary to the furtherance of her own advantage, and the se- 
curity of her own happiness, by insisting upon this marriage." 

^^ I mean that^'' said Bruff; ^'from ihat^ the main point, nothing 
shall divert me ; but, as to time — Monday-week — do you see what 
I mean ?~-it may hurry her. She is a shy, weak, and, as I take it, 
a silly creature — ^but if we were to put it off— -a week or two, or 
so— eh?" 

** Wrong, colonel, wrong," said Smylar; '' the longer time you 
give her for deliberation, the worse your chance ; besides, at the 
end of that lengthened ternryou will still have to force her, and t 
should say with less chance of softening her feelings towards your- 
self: force is force, and from what you say, I conclude that you must 
force her into this match. Well! what can it signify whether she is 
forced into compliance on Monday-week or Monday-month ?" 

" That'll do," said Bruff ; '* no — ^you are right — every thing will 
be ready — carriage, settlements, all. You'll hurry the millmers, 
and all that sort of thing. . I am sure you are right, Smylar — ^as you 
always are. Monday-week shall be the day, and as to her appeal, 
I won't hear it." 

" Why," said Smylar, " of course, I have the highest regard for 
Miss Jane, but if you have made up your mind, it is only irritating • 
yourself to read what she may write. I — " 

— "But," interrupted Bruff, ^ do you never talk to her on these 
subjects P" 

*'Me! colonel," said Smylar; "mel as 1 have told you over 
and over again, I believe that Miss Jane would sooner consult any 
one of the housemaids upon her affairs than me 1 No— «he hates 
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me too cordially— a bad return, perhaps, for my soficitous care for 
her ; but still, all people, you know, must have their likings and 
dislikings." 

^'Ha^ ha,'' said the colonel, again practically exemplifying Ms 
yiew of likings yhy another gentle pressure upon the lady's knee. 
" She is a simpleton— eh ? silly girl — not ahve to her own inte- 
rests; but I wonder, after what I said about giving her hints and 
gentle suggestions, that you hadn't done a little to forward the 
affair." 

'^ Why," said Smylar, ''I ?tave done a little, and thcU little quite 
as much as I felt I could do. I have praised Mr. George to her, 
and said what an uncommon nice-looking person he was, and then 
I thought she snubbed me ; and you know I have no opportunities 
of talking to her." 

'* WeU," said Bruff, " I'll give you one this evening — I ymll not 
go up stairs — I'll go to the Doldrum — ^I want to see Sir George, 
and — I want a Uttle quiet, and so — ^look here ; when I am gone — 
I shan't announce my going — ^you go to her, and you — but I needn't 
tell you what to say. Put her mind in the right way, and get the 
matter done ; and then — ^" This sentence here abruptly terminated 
by another gentle pinch of the patella. 

'' Why," said Smylar (throwing up those brilliant eyes, which in 
other days had martyred walking-gentlemen, scene-shifters, and 
link-boys), '^ why, what can I say P It is hard to turn a young heart 
from its affections, colonel — indeed, if farther advanced in life, the 
devotion to one object becomes a matter of — " 

Hereabouts Mrs. Smylar looked sentimental, and crocodilized a 
ready-prepared tear. The colonel looked at her, first without, and 
then with his spectacles, and then giving a third pinch at the pa- 
tella, said, 
'^ That'll do— that'll do." 

<' And I," said Smylar, '^ will do all I can in this business ; for I 
am sure it would be the very best thing that could happen ; and as 
I said before, if you have nxed Monday-week, why shouldn't it be 
Monday-week P all thej postponements in the world are of no use, 
if the affair is to come off." 

«* That'll do," said Bruff ; ''so now r41 march myself down to 

the club. My absence will give you a seasonable opportunity for 

taUdng to the girl— ^and then to-morrow morning — ^I don't suppose 

I shall see you again to-night — -you'll tell me what has happened 

— report progress, as they say in the House of Commons, and ask 

leave — which you need never do, to ' sit again to-morrow.' " 

'' Hadn't you better have the carriage?" said Smylar. 

*' Carriage I" exclaimed the gigantic colonel, " What are my 

legs made for, but to carry me ? No, no, the walk does me good : 

so you make your retreat— then 1 shall ring for my cloak—march 

off— and in the interim you will just instil mt/ notions, which are 

yours too, into Miss Jenny's mind — she's an, obstinate jade, but she 

must Itoock umier, you^know ; when I am determined, I am not to 

be beaten." 

And so Mrs. Smylar took leave for the purpose of entering upon 

. 11 
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\^ epulvwy. Wbetker &be ^Bd th^ colonel shook \^»ml» ot 

{furling, or whether be exacted the salute due to bis military rank 
rom so civil a servant as his riagleted housekeeper, it i$ mpoft* 
aible to 9urwis0^-«be went her way. He rang hi» bell, and having 
been duly cloaked, paraded the pavement with all the dignity (tf 
9^ Seid-marshal, till be reached the door of the Doldruni, 

Ten ininutesi lifter the departure of the illustrious^ bore« fMlw 
Smylar standing s^t the right band of 4ane, who had nearlv oonoMed 
her written appeal to the said hore, which appeal still lay o|)tei 
before ber» waiting only for some of those pointings, imd doUings, 
and dasbingft, which invariably di3tingHi9b the literary prodo^lioiis 

'' Is th44 M^^ IStmylar?'' smd 4ano, her oye» iJmost mistifie^ (not 
mystified) by the atmosphere of a London room, in wbai wouU 
|M»rh9ps by iK>me peoj^le be siill q«Ued a summer's evening, but 
"wb^ others might fancy was growing somewhat autumnal. 

" Yes, Miss 4we," said Smylar : " Taylor told mt that 4he 
eolonel was gone out^ and so knowing yon were aloM 1 ju^l oam^ 
in to see if there was any thing you wanted.'' 

'' Not I,'' said Jane , ^' the one sole object of my thoughts ki Ihi^ 
approaching marriage. I kaow your e^inioni not only of the Mie«^ 
4ngly needless hurry in the miatter, but 1 know your opinion of the 
m^n. Now, Smylar, 1 have written to my father, bocaus* 1 kmw 
1 never should be able to speak my remonstrances against thi# pr^ 
deeding, upon wbkh depends the misery or comlort of my fnlvre 
life." 

'' Poor dear Miss Jwe>" said Smylar, '^ bow I do fed for you, 
recollecting what I myself have suffered r 

'^ Read that^ Smylar,'' said 4ane ; '^ do yon ihiidi it will have 
any effect upon my father ? — if it has not, what upon earth can 1 S9fJ 
more?" 

Smvlar, glorying in her triumph, her eyoa sparkliBg with delight, 
4ook the paper, and read : — 

" Dearest Father, 

'^ From the earliest days of my existence which I can iromemh^, 
to the present moment, .the whole study and object of my life have 
been to obey your commands, and ever, as 1 hope and trust, to 
^ anticipate your wUl and your wishes* I cannot reproach myself 
with a single act of disobedience, nor, if it be possible, will I yet be 
guilty of one; therefore is it, dearest father, that with the greatest 
reliance upon your affection, and in the firm hope of your justtoO) I 
implore and entreat you to relax your present command 9» regards 
your final disposal of me — your last transfer of me, from your pa- 
ternal care and protection at a period so rapidly approaching as 
that which you have fixed for my marriage. 

' ^ My heart, my dear father, is devoted to you^-^my whole object 
is the fulfilment of all your expectations ; but indeed^ indeedi, this 
trial is too severe — the decision too sndden. I ha.ve lK>ld f on ean- 
didly and unreservedly, that, whatever may be the merite ol Vk* 
^orge Grindk, I cannot duly appreciate them, nor^ w«te I more 
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|u8to0ptiUy 4l]i^ to ikm, have I^ aisoording t^ tuf oWft feelingi^ 
been sufficiently associated with him, to do either those or myself 
ju^ioe. 

^^ It may be possible— although do not, my deiar sir, tliink thai 
I believe it is — that upon further acquaintance, the views 1 now 
take may be changed, and that I may learn to esteem Mr. Grindte, 
and soW regulate my feelings as to induce an obedience to your 
will. At present, death would be preferable to me, eompared 
with a marriage with that gentleman. 

^^ Having said this, my dearest father, let me again urge upon 
you the needless cruelty of forcing me into any marriage. I seek 
no sueh eonnexion. 1 am quite happy. Allow me, when you wish 
either to leave town without me, or remain in town when yon 
viab nm to leave it, to go to the Amersfaams, who are always 
kindly glad to'pee^ve me, and in whose hospitable house I am 
always b€4H>y' Dearest father, yon may trust me. 1 have no objeet 
in deoUning what you now press upon me^-^no prior attachment — 
ao idea wbateyeer of counteracting your views, or thwar^ng your 
designs in any respect — ^all I implore you is to leave me as I am; 
I pledge you my honour and my duty, which never up to this period 
have wavered, that no human'being shall ever obtain an influence 
ever me, nor be permitted even to attempt to do so, without your 
being UMtantly apprised of it ; that 1 never will admit into my 
heart or mind, or cherish, one thought or feeling regarding any 
human being, ^thout your sanction and approbation. All I aslC 
and I sak it on my knees, is, do not force me into that which, as 
I have said before, is to frm more dreadful than death itself. 

^^ At present, what 1 seek for is time, and that request surely 
you viU grant me on the score of delicacy. Mr. George Grindle, 
who is destined in ten or eleven days to become my husband, has 
never even made a proposal to me, tending in the slightest degree 
to the pomt which you inform me authoritatively it is his ofa^ct to 
attain. So that, as far as i am personally -concerned, I am up to 
Hm moment uninformed even of his wishes or intentions upon the 
snfcjeoi. 

f' But oh I my dear, dear father, do let me intreat you, again and 
lin, to stay your hand before you inflict this blow. I ask no* 
)g of you-^jf will ask nothing of you. i want no fortune. I 
liever will seek a fortune at your hands. All I implore is, that you 
wH allow me to remain single until circumstances effect a change 
^in my views and feelings, or an attachment, such as you shall fully 
approve, may induce me to throw myself upon your kindness and 
eo n s i de r ation in forming a matrimonial connexion. Pray, pray, 
dearest, dearest father, grant me this negative favour. 1 ask for 
nothing — I ask only to be spared a sacrifice which must cost me 
sy happinesa, perhaps my life. 

^* Yours devotedly, dutifully, and aCEectionately, 

^ '* Um BacPT." 

^^ Very afEictive, indeed,*' said SmyW, as she laid the paper 
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down on the table ; '* not above two lengths and a half, and, I 
should say, a dead hit.'' 

Jane, to whom the technical jargon of the playhouse was Hebraic, 
did not at once comprehend that the great geniuses of the lamp 
— ^not the genii — measure the manuscripts of their parts in plays by 
what they call lengths, consisting of so much copy, and that the 
word efEective is applied to any thing Ukely to be what the heroines 
of die saw-dust and orange-peel school, call a '^ hit." Smylar was 
quite alive to the force of the remonstrance, and most anxious to 
reconunend Jane to transmit it, and accordingly counspUed her 
to lose no time in letting her father receive it. 

'^ But," said Jane, ^^ do you think he really f»Ul attend to it- 
will he soften his harsh determination ?" 

'^ 1 should say yes," said Smylar, '^ but-^and that is what vexes 
me, — since you have told me all your feelings — what vexes me is, 
the coldness of your friends the Amei*shams. I am sure, quite 
sure, that you ought not to mind the alteration in Mrs. Amersham's 
tone; you ought to cultivate t?iem,- they are strong allies to fall 
back upon.'' 

<' But," said Jane, ^^they have repulsed me upon this point. 
If my father would give me time — ^if two or three months were 
suffered to elapse-^if I could see and again associate with my 
friend, Mrs. Amersham, I do think every thing* would come right. 
But they seem to cast me off, just as my father is most urgent for 
a decision ; and what to do I do not know." 

'^ Do not break with your friends the Amershams," said Smylar; 
^' I repeat tbey are powerful allies to fall back upon." 

" Well," said Jane; '' you did say so, but what do you mean ? 
If I am forced into this marriage, of what service can friends and 
allies be to me afterwards." 

^<What, indeed 1" said Smylar. '< But supposing, Miss Jane, 

/you made up your mind not to marry this Mr. George Grindle — 
would they not be serviceable and useful then?" 
'< But how, Smylar?" said Jane; '^ how do you mean? make 
up my mind to disobey my father, and positively reject the offer ?*' 

** I mean," said Smylar — '* and you will forgive my constantly 
referring to my own case— that if the colonel— perhaps he may 
not — ^but if he persisted in this odious match—/ call it odious — I 
would do any thing rather than submit to his tyranny." 

'* But what could I do?" said Jane. 

'' Why, Jane," smd Smylar, looking at her with one of those de- 
voted, affectionate looks, which nobody but such a person as Mrs. 
Smylar could have conjured up, without one spark of feeling to 
engender it — ^why, there is a way of avoiding it." 

'' How? — tell me," said Jane. 

^' We used to act," said Smylar, ^' when I was the heroine at 
Bullock's-smithy, a farce written by one of our best modem 
dramatists, called * We Fly by Night ;^ it was always well received, 
and if well acted, always went off with great &to." 

^^ Well?" said Jane, pausing for something more. 

'Now ucbors and actresses, intimately conversant as. they them- 
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selves are with; everything theatrical, whether names of pieces, cant 
terms of the stage, or quotations from the parts which they have 
themselves performed, imagine a man or a woman who does not 
at the first hint " take^^ (as they call it) an allusion to the theatre 
or its affairs, to he a sort of unenlightened and even unworthy 
member of society. 

So with Smylar. 

" Well," said she, ** my dear Miss Jane, don't you see what I 
mean—' We fly by night ?' " 

'* Indeed I do i^ot," was Jane's answer. " I know the words 
are put by Shakspeare into—" 

*' Shal^pearel" interrupted Mrs. Smylar, *' I mean to bring 
them much nearer home — must I speak more plainly ?" 

'^ Indeed," said Miss Bruff, '^ you must, if you wish me plainly 
to understand you." 

*' May I trust you?" said Smylar; ** — may I — ^I think I can- 
be sure that you will not communicate, any thing I say to your 
&ther !" 

*^ Smylar,". said Jane, 'f this is the first time in my life that such 
a question was ever asked me. It is the first time in my life that I 
ever fanded it possible that I coiM make a confidence unknown to 
him, or that had for its object the concealment or withholding from 
him the whole truth upon any subject whatever. But as I am now 

1 placed I certainly will and do promise you not to repeat to my 
ather any thing you may suggest or advise." 

'^ I am satisfied with the promise," said Smylar; '' I will trust 
you with the design— as I know you will trust me with the execu- 
tion of it. You hate this Mr. Grindle — no wonder — ^you know mv 
opinion of him. I have before explained to you, as a sufferer myself, 
the horror and misery of marrying whom one does not-— cannot 
— love. Well, so far you know my views and sentiments. Your 
father is resolved upon this hateful match. Send him your appeal 
— ^it may make a hit, as we say. If it does, so much the better^all 
will be well. If it does not, act your part in the farce, of which I 
have lust spoken." 

'^ How do you mean?" said Jane. 

" ' Fly by night,' " said Smylar. '* Yes, even on the eve of the 
wedding, go. 1 will take care that all shall be managed secretly for 
you ; go — quit the house, and let the disappointed bridal party find 
the bride fled, her bed unslept in, and her path unknown." 

'^ Smylar 1" said Jane, almost terrified at the proposition. 

^' Don't be frightened," said Smylar. *' By this deciding and 
decisive step, that affair would be settled, and in that case you 
could, as I said, fall back upon your friends the Amershams; who, 
when they found how the matter really stood, would give you 
shelter and support." 

^' But how do you mean?" said Jane,. ^^ Leave my father's 
house?" 

" To be sure," said Smylar, ** leave any thing, every thing, 
rather than submit to certam misery. I told you, my dear Miss 
Jane, to rely upon me — ^I can manage every thing for ypu. Theresa 
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Your ovm maid, she can go with you— I will settle it; Imt nsool- 
leet this is only in cas6 your father should attempt to #rive yon td 
desperation." 

^' Ah, Smylar/' said Jane, '' I scarcely thmk any thin|f wouM 
indnce me to take such a step as that. Besides, the escape would 
he temporary ; of course my father would know whither 1 had gone, 
and where I was, and would fetch me back; and certainly from 
Mrs. Amersham^s late letters I do not think they wottM be in- 
cUned to take part against him in this business." 

'^ Well," said Smylar, '' all /mean to say is, thai yon will find 
me ready and willing to act up to all I have promised* 

♦* But," said Jane, '* let us hope that we may not be driven to 
any such extremities. Let us hope that my father will b# sofleiied 
by the appeal I have made. If I as^ked any positive favour^ if it was 
I who was anxious to marry any particular person, or ittdei9d to 
be married at all/then I could imagine his unqualified riefuaal ; but 
mine is the negative request, of being left alone«" 

" I very much doubt," said Smylar ; *' for though I know BO mot^ 
of the coloneFs real views or intentions than yOu do, and perhaps 
less; still I think, from what I hear in the house as to the orders 
for things for the wedding-day — I do think he is resolved;— and 
therefore, dear Miss Jane, turn it over in your mtnd, and rbk any 
thing rather than being married to t?iat man." 

*• 1 wish 1 had never been bom!" said Jane. 

** Don't fret, don't fret, my dear young lady," said Smylar. ** If 
1 thought I had any influence over the colonel, you might depend 
upon my doing all l could ; but, bless your soul, 1 no more dare to 
talk to him about family matters, beyond the housekeeper's roote 
and the servants hall, than 1 dare fly." 

''Well," said Jane, ''I am so far resolved that this appeal of 

^ine shall go to him, and then we shall see what will happen next." 

/ Just conceive the poor dear unsuspecting girl saying *' wv'*;— "tlms 

/connecting herself and Smylar in a conditional bond of union against 

/ her father. To what extremities must she have been driven— ^o what 

y apprehensions must she have been subject ! However, she fulfilled 

her resolution, and Smylar held the light while the anxious daughter 

sealed the letter to her parent, upon which letter the chances 

were, the said Smylar would, in the morning, be the first person 

consulted by him. 

Nothing m the world could have turned out so unhappilv as the 
coolness — trifling as it was, and temporary as it was likely to be 
•*-«between the amiable Emma Amersham and the bewilderecl Jane. 
Jahe, vexed^ did not like to write again; as Emma had written htsl, 
ihe did not think it necessary to write to her. But this htttle mis- 
understanding, trifling as it was, was the cause of great danger and 
difficulty to Miss Bruff; who, upon the present occasion, having 
dismissed her new adviser, and directed her father's servant to 
leave her letter upon his dressing-table, retired, if not to re*t^ tit 
least to bed ; but as she felt, with very little chance of aleep« 

They who can read hearts and minds — few enoogh there be who 
ivm— but they who ean^ by spdlhag and pnttiii^4ogettier, M the 
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gruifllnftf Sd^hoOl-phrAse ^o^s, may perhaps anticipate the triuttipliailt 
flutter ^f Mrs. Smylar's heart as she glided down dtairs to iiipper ifl 
her sanctum, after having completely ** |iMr|^fri hixfli, '" if silch H 
phrane is adttlissible. What her ulterior object was, it is by no 
BK^atis dtfiiCult to divine ; but it is painful to know, that she should 
evts& thus far have succeeded with her innocent victim. She sal 
io^m with iBitk eager appetite to her delicate banquet ; and althdugM 
br be U from the historian to insinuate that she had any inordinate 
affection for dtrottg wttters, it may be permitted to him to observe, 
that dti this upeeialotclssion, she indulged herself with a little sonie^ 
thing comfortable, in the imbibition of which she was subdfedlietttly 
joined by Miss HArris, who, having seen her yt)ung lady settled for 
the night, roamed about the passages below, to Mrs. Stoylar's doof ^ 
and not being inclined to sleep, tapped^at it, a&^was admitted. 

Alid here Went oil another scene oMuplicity, loubly dyed, cOfl^ 
ducted in the true threatricAl style. With Harris, of course, Smykr 
was every thing kind and devoted to her youttg lady; and wheii 
Harris, who had never quite gotten it out of her head that Jane W^S 
desperately in love with Miles Blackmore, spoke of her low spirits, 
and how she went to bed crying and sobbing, Smylar '* didn't 
wonder, poor dear^dear thing, if she had fallen in love ; who could 
help it?'' and so on, cunningly trusting Miss Harris not One inch 
beyond the tether in which she held her; having perfectly satisfied 
herself that Jane had, as she had written to her respectable and dia^ 
agreeable parent, no attachment in the world. 

And while alt this Was transacting, as we already know, steam- 
boats and galloping horses were bringing Mr. George Grindle home 
-^hay, he wouldJk there on the morrow for aught they knew. 
Poor Harris, to wflm her mistress's aversion to him was no seeret, 
was really affected by her position, and was excited by two or three 
efoeodile tears from the experienced eyes of Mrs. ftnvlar to such 
a degree, that by way of eonsolation and support, she fell into th^ 
insidious snares of the lady^housekeeper, and took one or two gentle 
sips of exceedingly weak hot brandy-and-water. 

dtit now for the colonel. 8mylar, as time wore on, and he did 
not return, twelve o'clock having stricken, and being rather warmed 
into action by ** the drink,*' as Hamlet has it, felt somehow mightily 
Penned to be present when he opened the written appeal froth 
Jane ', but then she did not know how long he might keep his sei^- 
vant, nor was she exadlly certain in what state of mind he might be 
(seeing, as we know, that he did indulge now and then) when he 
came home. So she resolved to go to her bed ; and having filled 
the ears ot Harris with praises of her voung mistress, sweeter even 
than the nectar with which she bad filled her month, they pafted, 
and the bouse was left to the care of a footman and the eolonePs man. 

It was late when the master of the house returned. He had been 
fal deep conference with Sir George, fie had expl^iined l6 him, 
Ithat however odd and shy Jane might appear, she W4is a Warm, 
■tind'hearted girl; and that having had a tite^h-'tcte talk With her 
|hat day after dinner, he was quite sure that the match would be a 
fhappy one; that she very much admired George; bnt that, as far 
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as he himself felt, he thought — recollecting his own career in his 
younger days — that George himself was scarcely earnest enough— 
that he took the whole matter too philosophically. 

'^ Odds bohs !'^ said the colonel ; ^' when I went courting, I didn't 
twiddle my curls, nor gull up my collar — not that in those days^ 
curls or collars were the fashion ; but I went at it, don't you see, 
iny dear Sir George, in what I call the slap-bang, no-nonsense-style 
01 performance. Now, from what she said to me after dinner to- 
day, it strikes me that she doesn't know what he means : I feel 
fidgety — ^I don't Uke the niggling style — I don't beUeve, upon my life, 
that he has ever yet told her plain bolt-out, what he wants." 

'^ Perhaps not," said Sir George; ''but you see, so much in 
these matters is left to be inferred." 

'' That'll do," said the colonel, ^^ of course ; but what does Sterne 
say, ' You might as well try to make a black-pudding by talking 
about it, as you might try to make love ;' and he, you know, Sir 
George, was a clergyman, and must have known all, how, and 
about it." 

'* Why," said Sir George, " my boy is naturally timid, and — ^" 

" Ah," interrupted Bruff, "that's just it—' faintheart never won 
fair lady.' If it had been your other son, I could have understood 
it ; but nere — ^in this case — eh — ?" 

" Well," said Sir George, * ' he will be in town to-morrow I hope, 
and we shall see. All I can say is, that if he has gained the aJQTeo- 
tions of your girl, he is a deucedly lucky fellow. 

"Gained!" said the colonel. " TTbat'U do — Monday-week— 
settled — that's aU agreed upon — so there's no fear about thatJ*^ 

And with this mutual assurance they parte^ The colonel re- 
turned to his peaceful home, and went hisjpiy to his dressing- 
room, thence to his bed. 

' Jane heard him return ; wakeful and restless as she was, the knock 
at the house-door reverberated through the stillness of the night, 
and struqk upon her ear — ay, upon her heart. He, the sole arbiter 
of her fate, was come to read the appeal which she had made against 
his decree; then came the fear of the morning meeting, and all the 
severity she so much dreaded. Hope, which, as the poet says, 
"springs eternal in the human breast," certainly did occasionally 
for a few minutes cheer her; but she too well knew the firmness 
(as it is called in great men, and obstinacy in small ones) of her 
father's resolves; and it was not until dayUght that she fell into a 
slumber, whence she was awakened bv the arrival of Harris, to 
make arrangements for the beginning oi another day. 

She rose, dressed, and as usual went down to the breakfast-room, 
expecting to find papa waiting for her, as was generally the case ; 
but no, he was not there. She rang the bell, the butler appeared, 
and announced ^hat the colonel was gone to breakfast with Sir 
George Grindle, but he had left a note for Miss BriifT, which was 
accordingly deUvered to her. 

Smylar, it seems, had been up earlier than Jane. How she ob- 
tained an audience of the colonel so soon in the morning, it is im- 
posMble to surmise ; but it is, that she read the appeitl to him from 
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hk daughter, which we already seen, and pronounced her opinion 
upon it, to the effect that nothing could be more absurd or ridiculous. 

'' If," said Mrs. Smylar, *^she really did love somebody else, there 
might be something in it; but if her heart is disengaged, ^at upon 
earth can she do better than marry this young gentleman ? When 
will she get a better offer — a title, as you say, colonel — a fortune, 
every thing suitable. What can she want? My betief from what 
she said last night is, that those Amershams have been setting her 
against this match. Tbey are dangerous folks. I thought dif- 
ferently of them up to yesterday, but I am almost sure that they 
are the people who try to induce her to rebel ; and you mark, colo- 
nel, if my words don't come true." 

" That'll do," said Bruff, '* don't waste your breath — my mind is 
made up, and that's enough. I won't see the girl — I did mean to 
breakfast at home, of course, but I won't — so, go — I shall leave a 
note for Tier that will finish the whole affair. You see matters as I 
do— go, go." 

And so Smylar retired, and the colonel proceeded to write the 
note or letter, or whatever it may be called, which >was left for Jane, 
and which she opened with cold and trembhng hands. Thus she 
read : 

'< It is perfectly useless for you to make any attempts to change 
my determination about your marriage with George Grindle. 1 
would have told you so at once and have done with it, but you have 
chosen to take to writing — so have I — and now listen and ponder 
my words : George jvill be in town we expect to-morrow — ^you will 
receive; him on his return as your accepted husband. The nonsense 
you talk about his having made you no offer, goes for nothing. He 
IS, as he knows, and as we know, your affianced husband; all the 
necessary writings are prepared, the settlements are just ready, and 
what I now write, no power on earth shall induce me to recall or re- 
ToJce. On Monday week, the 2 1st instant, you wiU and shall be 
married to him before ten o'clock in the morning. So let me hear 
no more objections, and that'll do. 

** Alexandkr Brlff." 



CHAPTER XUl. 

It must be confessed that affairs seemed to be drawing towards a 
crisis. The abrupt cessation of personal communication between 
the colonel and his daughter — her unquestionable preference, as a 
counsellor, of Smylar to Mrs. Amersham, her once most loved friend 
and best adviser — ^and the hourly expected appearance of Mr. 
George Grindle — all these formed a combination of circumstances 
which appeared to threaten the happiness — perhaps — ^but let us 
even yet hope not— the character and respectability— of the yet 
innocent and amiable Jane. 
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The great mischief to be apprehended in most likely to aecrod 
from the strange coldness, of 1^'hich Jane could not but be sensible, 
in her dear mend Emma^s last communication, and the pride 
which, even in her gentle heart, struggled against any further ap- 
peal to the feelings of her once — and so recently — most intitnat<^ 
dnd affectionate adviser. 

But wherever evil threatens innocence, there comes what the 
chronometer-maker would call <'a compensation balance." The 
more the power of Smylar increased, and the more patiently, pla- 
cidly, and even half-consentingly, Jane listened to the suggestions 
and insinuations of the *'she sarpent" (as the great AmeHean 
ophiologist spells it), the less she felt the possibility of eitecutiHg the 
proposed design, arising froth her estrangement from the Amei^ 
shams. 

If she did go-^if on the bridal morn the nest should be found 
without the bird^-whither was she to fly? It Was wholly out of 
the question that without a vast deal more explanation than Jatie 
either felt disposed to give, or, in point of fact, could give, of the 
real facts of the case, the Amershams would harbour the truant, or 
countenance the runaway. Thus it seems that every bane has its 
antidote, and that even the artful Smylar had overreached herself in 
what is called '^ setting Jane against '^ the only people to whose 
protection any thing upon earth could induce her to trust herself, 
supposing her driven to such a desperate me^isure as that of aban- 
doning her father's house, and so achieving all that Mrs. Smykr 
had in view, by throwing off her allegiance, and incurring his irre- 
vocable curse and sentence of eternal separation and abandonmeht 
— modifying only his stern decree perhaps by making such an allow- 
ance for the maintenance of his child as Mrs. Smylar, under the ciN 
Cumstances, thought he ttiight reasonably afford. 

Has not Jane Bruflfbeen fully described to the reader — her sWeetr 
ness — her gentleness — the kindness of her heart — the purity of her 
mind ? Yes, surely. See her then now as she is^ on the verge of 
a precipice — think of her, doubting as she lies in her bed, with her 
head upon her once peaceful pillow — thinking of conduct which 
one month before she never would, never could have imagined or 
considered. Mrs. Smylar had friends, highly respectable, excellent 
people — perfect gentlefolks— who if she felt disinclined to make 
further appeals to the Amershams, would be too happy to give her 
a place of refuge from the killing effects of parental tyranny. It 
was not far from town that they Uved — the air healthy — the place 
quiet — away from any high-road (not but in these days of those 
murderous abominations, railways, the high-roads are likely, till the 
madness ends, to be the most unfrequented paths) — such agree- 
able people— so motherly— and so exceedingly good — ^and so ac- 
complished, and would be so charmed to be of use, etc., etc^ 

All this scheme, all this arrangement, suddenly impressed upon 
poor Janets mind, succeeded for the moment perfectly, and the 
stern denial of Colonel Bruff to see her during the ensuing day^ 
together with the certainty of George Grindle's arrival in the after- 
noon, had the effect of ^^ rationalizing*^ (if there be such a word) 
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an ent^fprise, the result of which could he nothitig htit what the 
artful Smylar intended it to be — ruin irredeemable to her master^ 
once dear and only daughter. 

It was past three o'clock when Mr. George Grindlc's cab was 
driven by its charming master to the colonel's door. The tiger 
gave a thundering knock— Jane did that which certainly is not 
usually done by decently bred young ladies, but for which the pecu- 
liarity and urgency of the case niust excuse her — she ran to the 
drawing*-room window to realise her worst anticipations. What 
was to be done? Smylar was with hev^^sHll with her — mark that 
—watch the constant association — ^the dreadfully growing influence. 

^' I cannot, indeed I cannot see him," said Jane. 

"Then you shall not," said Smylar; and away she flew doTVn 
the staircase, with all the display of agility and ancles which used 
to delight the galleries of the theatre at Bullock's-smithy, when . 
Ae bounded along the oil-stained planks intended to represent the 
difBcult paths and passes of mountains in melodramas. '* Say Miss 
Bniff is out," were the words which in a stage-whisper she gave to 
the footman acting porter. 

"Out?" said George; "where is she gone to, ehP Whereas 
Ihe colonel? 1 saw him just now ; he said your young lady was ^t 
kome." 

"Miss Bruff is out, sir," said the man. 

" Are you sure ?" said George. 

*• Quite sure, sir," replied the fellow, who stood too much in axVe 
of Smylar to attempt speaking the truth at any time. 

" Well," said George Grindle, " that's very odd indeed— rather 
oncommon. The colonel )»aid Miss Jane was at home, and — " 

" Why, sir," said the man— and it is odd enough to see how 
much this class of people, who would upon the sUghtcst provocation 
rob a plate-behest if they could get at it, or cut the throat of their 
master to prevent detection, dislike any kind of cross-questioning 
as to the not-^t^homeship which in all good society is known to be 
a conventional term, and unquestionable when once adopted— 
except perhajps by a lover,—" I suppose, sir, my young lady Knows 
Whether she is at home or not?" 

George was angry; not that ?ie cared about the disappointment 
as regarded the tite-h^iete, but he disliked the too evident disincli- 
natiott of Jane to the match, as a kidd of wound to his personal van- 
ity. The vanity of a professed lady-killer is something, to be sure ; 
and away he went, his white gloves dabbling with the whiter reins 
of his "splendid trotter," resolved to lodge a complaint with the 
tolonel, touching his exclusion. 

Smylar, dear confederate, who knew that little more was want- 
iagthan this refusal on the part of Jane to admit the lover, to draw 
things to the point whereunto she wished to " screw them," was 
• diarmed with the colloquy which she took care to overhear ; and 
when she returned to her and reported progress, the advice she 
gave her was to continue the course towards George which she 
^^ just adopted, and which must bring things to a crisis. 
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<< And remember, Miss Jaae," said she, ^' if I had not the power 
of being useful practically, I would not argue. I have told you 
before, and I tell you now,^ you ought not to marry the man;— 
resist— and I again repeat, that I will find you shelter and security 
where you may avoid the harshness and violence of your hard- 
hearted father." 

Here we see d powerful instance of the strength of 'wbaA may be 
called habitualinAjiience: three months before this day the idea, 
not merely of disobeying her only parent, but the thought of hearing 
him called hardhearted, would have been worse to her than death. 
Yet liow sfo sat and listened with pleasure to her odious compa- 
nion's prate, and saw in her mind's eye the beauties of the retire- 
ment which ssne said her proposed asylum from tyranny and 
oppression possessed. 

Ten, twejity times a-<lay did Jane think of writing once more to 
Mrs. Amersham; but no— the earnestness, the activity, the lamp- 
oil, orange-peel, and saw-dust (}uickness of Smylar were so much 
better suited to her present perilous condition, than the mild, just, 
moral, and proper advice of her now discarded friend, that she 
feared to mar the trickeries of her new prompter by asldng for 
better counsel; and as to confiding to Emma the twisting wri^ling 
manoeuvres of the spindle-shanked ex-heroine of Bullock's-smithy, 
she was quite sufficiently aware of her own degradation to feel 
convinced that at all hazards Mrs. Amersham would endeavour to 
rescue her from such a foetid influence, even to the extent of de- 
nouncing the dirty-minded hypocrite to Bruff himself. 

And so sank poor Jane, unconsciously, under the abominable 
power of the being whom upon earth she most hated and despised. 

Strange it is, but true — and how often are the strangest things 
the truest — that a little, inexplicable, and undefinable coldness 
.springing up — who, except themselves, can tell exactly how? — 
between two old and dear friends, should have brought about, this 
much uhwished-for consummation. The tenderer the friendship, 
the more susceptible are the friends of any little alteration of 
manner or spirit. The few days' cessation oi correspondence be- 
tween these two had given much pain to Emma ; but then she had 
her point to carry about Mr. Miles Blackmore. Jane felt a void 
in her heart because she did not hear from Emma ; but then she 
did not enter into the feelings, and would not take part in a cause 
. in'which she thought Jane was capricious, if not absolutely wrong. 
Such struggles of pride and feeling may do a world of mischief. 

"Governor," said George, meeting his father at Grocky's, **I 
say, something's wrong at old * That'U-do's,' — went in proper form 
at half-past three — nothing done — not let in — how's this ?" 

** Why, I suppose," said Sir George," ''you wasn't expected; or, 
perhaps, Miss Jenny was out." 

' ' That's a bad shot, governor," said George ; . ' ' saw her pale bee 
shining through one of the drawing-room windows, like a — '' 

'' Never mind the simile," said the baronet; '^ she is the star of 
your destiny^ so mind what you are about, thafs all I say. Frank's 
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lown wiib that old brute Leeson — I call him brute, although he is 
ny brother-in-law, or at least was, so long as his sister was alive 
as my wife— ^ is out of your way, and an uncommon good job too." 

<* Ah !" said George, settling his collars and touching up his hair, 
** that's quite another afTair. Old Leeson is ill — " 

"No worse than he deserves to be," said Sir George ;** how- 
ever, Frank thinks him something, as iie ougl^^t to do, if the old 
Aiiioe really does what he says he will in the wky of leaving hira 
everything — ^however, that is his affair — Mi^s Bruit is t/ours.^^ 

"Then," said George, " I'll trouble you so far as to get me the 
aiirSe. Just mention to the colonel that I was shut out to-day, and 
Aat it can be of no kind of use persevering in that manner, espe- 
cialiy ajfter it is understood to be an * arrangement. ' " \ - 

"He is to call here in half an hour," said the baronet; ^< and I 
gay, George — ^as to the — eh-^the — no secrets between e<* — ^thc 
iielly— how did you leave her?" ^ v 

"Perfectly happy," said George; *' delighted with 'her babby 
and a walking-stick given to it by a new friend, to whose particular 
BOtice I have recommended her." 

" What, then, you didn't hint," said Sir George, '< that she had 
leen the last of you ?" 

• "Hint?" said George; "a« contraire — ^I am pledged, if I can, 
to return to celebrate the birthday of my pup on the fifth of October 
l-halhalhal" 

"Good," said the baronet; ** why you would have made a ^ca- 
pital actor, George ; and was she quieted by that .?" 

" Believed it," said Mr. Grindle ; ^^ took the bait like a gudgeon ; 
and when the pup cried as it was going to bed at night, told me 1 
^uld see it in the morning-*eh, governor? — ^there's a touch of 
maternity for you 1" 

" The young sister you say is — ^" 

"0 ^Giove OmnipotenteP such a. creature," said George; "just 
riring seventeen — such eyes — such teeth^-such a figure. How- 
ever, I have done all I could for the lot; I have recommended 
them to the special care of an uncommonly nice kind of a fellow, 
and I trust — ^if I am not ignorant in what I call eye-reading — that 
Mrs. Ellen Greenford will find a most agreeable fnend in Mr. Miles 
Blackmore." 

"Surely," said Sir George, "I have heard his name mentioned 
attheBruffs'?" 

" Yes," said the charming son of the worthy sire, '^ I think from 
a few words that dropped from my Jane — mark that^ governor, my 
Jane--that he mTist have been a sort of half lover of hers. When 
he first gave me his card at Abbeville, I did not quite recollect how 
he was associated in my mind with Jane — however, I have recol- 
lected more about him since, and I flatter myself if he should take 

Mistress Nelly off m^ hands — ^which, if I know the world, is not 

quite impossible — wmle I secure Miss Jenny — ^I think we shall man- 
age capitally, eh, governor?" 
" Why," said Sir George, not looking so much delighted at the 

•iceediiigly good management of his son as he usually was, " do 
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you know, my dear fellow, I am not by any meaofl oeptaitt that yM 
nave exercised your ordinary judgment in this affair. Relv upot 
it, as we have heard the name of this Mr. Blackmore at the 6ru(&'| 
Mr. Blackmore has heard yours at the Amershams'-^the people of 
whom your intended is so constantly talking. It seems to nte that 
you have somehow over-finessed yourself, by selecting hioi of all 
the birds in the air and the fishes in the sea to reUeye you of yon? 
bard bargain,'' 

^' I tell you, governor/' said George ; ^' when I first saw tbe hk 
Nelly had made, I never meant him, whose name 1 did not then 
know, to know mine. Our subsequent meeting and bis way o{ 
carrying on the war, rendered it impossible for me to assume an 
alias— especially with Nelly and the pup there. Of course* wh«i 
be was so civil and all that, I did not know in the least who ha was 
-^what he was 1 could guess by bis look and manner-«««U in what 
I call proper form, governor. I agree with you, that wb«li I saw his 
card, it brought to my mind Jane's mention of bim, and of bis in- 
timacy with her friends; but what^could I do? And besides^ if 
seven days are to seal my fate with the gallant eolonel'a daugbt«r, 
as you and he say they will, what can it signify what Mr. Blackmore, 
or whatever his name is, can do? Nelly won't know that she is 
regularly cast adrift till she sees our appearance at church pro- 
claimed in the papers ; aqd, moreover, if she knew the truth to* 
day, I have such a high opinion of her sentiment and constancy, 
and all that sort of thing, that I am sure she would not make up her 
mind to a new start under a fortnight ai least." 

'^ Ahl" said the baronet, ^^I know you take a favourable view 
of her merits---however, we shall see-^no harm can he done--'^ 
we must stick to is expedition — for the bubble will burst if we pro- 
crastinate— so make your game, George, and lose no tisEie." 

"Make my game, governor?" said Mr. George Grindle; "TU 
make my game and play it too-:-only let me get at the taMe. If my 
boy is to go ninny*bammering at old Bruffs door everv day, aaa 
* not at home' is the answer to the knock, why I see no kind of fun 
in t\xe business." 

'^ That," said Sir George, ^^ shall be settled forthwith. I know 
thai Bruff is ready to enforce his commands if necessary." 

" Enforce ?" said George, looking askance at the glass over the 
chimney^piece-^^ ' enforce ? bow deucedly odd, — eh, governor ? 
Leaving Nelly drowned in tears on one side of the Channel because 
} quit her, and finding Jenny suffused with a quantity of the same 
Strange liquid because I return to A<?r." 

*'l am talking on business, George," said the baronet; ^^tbis 
affair must be settled — tears are all mighty well, but with women 
mean little — they cry for grief and they cry for joy ; but when I 
have settled the colonel as to smoothing the way (and the only diS* 
ficulty I see at the moment seems to arise from some teo^wrary 
squabble between him and the girl), you must follow up theviatter 
in what I call a slap-bang style. The day has bees filled by him^ 
to that you must stick." 

'^ I'm preyared for the worst,*' said George ; ^' some old i 
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^j$ <hMging and marriage go by defttiny'— I should like to ke put 
out of suspense, and turned off as soon as convenieat. But are tbt 
setdeoieiits and all that satisfactory 9^' 

'< Not a word about it," said Sir George—'' that it is which makes 
expedition most important, I had no idea that the fellow's i|tup\dity 
wa& so extensive. I cannot enter into particulars here*-«but wfi 
b^^ve dope him, George. His solicitor, a most gentlemanly man, 
seemed to hesitate about sanctioning-^for advice the obstinate fallow 
will not take— the absurdities which he has chosen to perpetrate ; 
all 1 caa say i^, that under eiusting arrangements, the girl and all 
her fortune, past, present, and to come, will he under your own 
whole and sole control." 

*' That'll do, as the old chap himself »ay>," replied George i 
'* then the innooent young thing — ^' 

♦'Say nothing," answered Sir George} ^'the affair is settled — 
the longer the conclusion is delayed, the more the opportunities for 
winsideration ; so— ^Monday week-^mind." 

'' Oh, dear I" said George; '' what a bore it is, if a man wanta 
fifty or sixty thousand pounds, that he myst take a young woman 
whom be does not want into the bargain. However, get me the 
mtre^^on*i let me be refused, and then — " 

" Never mind," said Sir George ; " as4 told yon, I expected Par 
ternity Bruff to oall for me, and 1 see him pounding the pavement 
ever the way ; so I will join him and bring him forthwith to a pro- 
per understanding of the terms upon which ynn expect to be f er 
ceived." 

''Just the thing, governor^" said George; ''because for a re* 
cogniied and accepted lover to be excluded from the power of his 
betrothed by porters, pages, and persona of that sort, is n^^Uher toe 
much." 

So then parted George the first and George the second ; and the 
reader need hardly be told how earnestly and eloquently the ^der 
of the two pleaded the cause of the youngef* one. Indeed, it re^ 
quired no geat expenditure of language to satisfy Bruff of the justice 
of Sir George's complaints on behalf of his son ; and he announced 
on his own part, and in the name of his daughter, her readiness 
to receive Mr. George Grindle at two o'clock the next day ; and, if 
he wished it, her equal readiness to be driven by him in his cabriolet 
. through all those streets and generally-^recoived places of fashionable 
resort, which are fashionabljr considered London—her exbitution 
in which might at once practically proclaim their approaching alh 
liance. 

George, who did not very highly estimate the personal attractions 
ef Jane, would probably have demurred to this suggestion, had it 
not been that the season was quite suitable, in his eye^, to such a 
peregrination, inasmuch as everybody was out of town ; while yet 
qf the nobodies enough remained to n^rk aed note down for lihe 
benefit of their friends in the country^ a step so nnequiyoeaUy dec»- 
litve of the expected result. 

"Let hiw inl" said Bruff to Sir George^ ^' eh? who wiUdareto 
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keep him out? Whatl do you mean to say that he called to-day 
and was not admitted ?" 

• * That is the case," said Sir George, * * as he represents it to me.'* 

'^ ThatUI do — ^thaf 11 do 1" exclaimed the colonel ; *' but, my dear 
friend, it will never occur again — /will take care of that. You 
have seen my exemplary housekeeper, Mrs. Smylar — a treasure — 
I can entirely rely upon her. She certainly avails herself of the 
privileges of long and faithful service, to give me hints now and 
then about my family matters. I tell you, quite between ourselves, 
that there are interests at work somehow — how, I don't know for, as 
you know, I know very little about any thing ; but all those are mere 
mooiishine — don't you comprehend ? — nothing : all shall be arranged 
for to-morrow — let George come in his cab — she shall take a drive 
with him— «nd then— ha 1 ha 1 ha I I think that'll do— ehl" 

*' So do I, my dear colonel," said Sir George. '* By Jove, after 
all, you military men are the best for carrying orders mto effect — 
you are so sharp— so quick — you see every thing with an eaglets 
eye." 

'* That'll do— ha I ha !" said Bruff. '' I say, Sir George, it isn't 
an easy thin^ to deceive me — no, no ; as I have said before, com- 
mand IS command — ^go and do this — that's what I say, and they do 
it. Why, sir, d'ye thinkf that I was six-and-twenty years strapped 
up in a sash, with a white belt over my shoulders, and my chin 
nearly cut off with a tight leathern stock, calling out, ^ Halt — ^left 
wheel — halt — front— dress,' without understanding something <^ 
discipline ? I am now advanced in Ufe and rank, but what of that ? 
— never, so long as I live, shall I foi^et, sir, in private life, or in 
the affairs of my own family, my old * halt — left wheel — ^halt — 
front— dress,' it is a delight to me, and I am proud of the feeling ; 
and you, Sir George, shall find that I carry out the principle to- 
morrow. White sei^eants are no more to me than brown ones." 

^^ Well, my dear colonel," said Sir George, '^ under these cir- 
cumstances 1 think we may look upon the campaign as nearly 



^^ I say," said Bruff, " has he got ^uite clear of the other little 
circumstance — shaken off that connexion ?" 

" Entirely," answered the worthy baronet. 

^^ No distress on the part of the ^rl P" said the colonel. 

<*0n the contrary, I believe," said Sir George; "they had 
known quite enough of each other to have become worse than indif- 
ferent — that you know is universally the case with these sorts of 
liaisons, ^^ 

'* True, true," said Bruff; '' not that I know much of such mat- 
ters. What I say, Sir (Jeorge, is, * wrong never comes right,' do 
what you will, that's my maxim. Any blockhead can club a regi- 
ment — ^it takes a sharp chap to make ail straight again. 1 remem- 
ber when I was on Lord Sabertash's staff, being with him when he 
reviewed a militia regiment in Leicestershire, and after bearing 
with their blunders for a couple of hours, he ordered the colonel 
to march them into an old gravel-pit. When they were in it, he 
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rode up to the edge of it and said, ' There, you are, my fine fel- 
lows, and there you had better stay ; for by Jove you are not fit to 
be^seen on the face of the earth. Thinks I to myself, that'U do, 
away we cantered before they could recover from their sur- 
P#se." 

The dialogue between the '^ fathers'^ continued just long enough 
conclude by the expression of their mutual determination as to 
le course of proceedings to be adopted on the morrow, in the way 
of the projected public proclamation of the approaching union ; and 
with the morning was to come the announcement to Jane of this 
great resolve. It would, indeed it mttst be the test ; if she con- 
sented to that measure, if she yielded that point, every thing ulterior 
would be virtually and necessarily conceded. 

The colonel, who, acting upon Mrs. Smylar^s advice, had not 

iret '^restored himself" to any personal communication with Jane, 
elt puzzled how to descend from the dignified position he had as- 
sumed, and permit himself to be familiar with his undutiful daughter. 
He could not make up his mind to convey his commands to her 
through Smylar, although his inclination tended that way. At 
length, and after much deliberation with himself, and a renewed 
conference with his familiar, he determined upon getting George 
Grindle to drive him to Harley-street, and thus accompanied, make 
his call on Jane, and so supported, propose the excursion to her — 
to which proposition the colonel would then hear no denial — per- 
fectly sure in his own mind that the poor girl would not dare to 
oppose his commands before Geoi^e, or to risk a scene in '' com- 
pany." 

liius the bluff Bruff meant to carry his point by a coup de mair^: 
and therefore, still maintaining his dignified silence towards Jane, 
he left home, having breakfasted by himself, aided only by his prime- 
minister, who very soon determined that, however great the success 
might be which she anticipated from the suddenness of his attack 
on his daughter, the surprise should not be quite so great as he ex- 
pected. 

It so happened that this very day's post brought Jane a letter 
from Mrs. Amersham, dated from Broadstairs, to which exceedingly 
pretty quiet watering-place she and her ^^ dear good husband" had 
betaken themselves for a short sojourn. Jane's heart beat when 
she again saw the well-known writing of her old and intimate friend. 
The sight of it brought to her recollection the various kindnesses 
she had received from her, and filled her mind with self-reproaches 
that she had ever doubted the sincerity of her affection, or ques- 
tioned tiie truth and earnestness of her friendship. She broke open 
the letter, and read as follows : 

" Broadstairs, Thursday . 

'' My dear Jane, 

^' It seems an age since I have heard from you, and having so 

suddenly betaken ourselves to the sea-side, I felt apprehensive that 

you might write, and a consequent delay take place in the progress 

of your letter ; which, as we hear from undoubted authority of the 

12 
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near approaish of that ceremony at which j whenever it ^wM to 
happen, 1 always thought 1 should be present^ I should like, if pos- 
sible, to prevent. 

' ' You will perhaps be surprised that we should be here ; but the 
truth is, a cousin of Mr. Amersham's, of whom I think ydii hafc 
heard us speak, Mrs. Hartwell, has arrived from India (wherfe she 
has left her husband in a high bfBce in the civil service); and being 
an invalid, and having beeil landed at Margate with h^r three de&r 
little children (whom 1 almost grudge her ^ the^ are so pretty ahd 
engaging) , my husband, with a cousin-like affection and regard, pro- 
posed thai we should run down and settle her here, where she 
would rather be than in London; and so accordingly do#n we 
came, and here we are, . 

'* I never was het*e before. I am delighted with the place^ and 
niore than once, or twice, or three times, have wished you were 
with us. . It is literally a little <c|uiet book of domfort, h& calm Im8 
ap retired as a country village, with a iiice picturesqde old pkr, 
eharqaing sands, a cliff quite high enough for me, houses cddveniebt 
if not large, ti prdmenade exceedingly agreeable, and iat View df 
France, which, as far as 1 am concerned, is quite as nehr as I evei* 
wish it to be to me : shoid all this so placed as to include the lioise 
of Margate, with its arriving steam-boats, and the affected gl^itk^ 
of Ramsgate,, within one's after-liincheon drive. 

" But perhaps, Miss Jane, you will say, ' What do you know of 
the .near approach of my marriage, sihce, for some reason yet un- 
explained, 1 have liot thought it wortji my while to meiiKmn the 
day myself?' 1 think my answer will startle you. 
•. "Neit door to us — ^for.Til^e are located in a row — I should lay, 
(he row. {par excellence) of houses, lives — but I am afraid not likevjr 
to live long — a g^ntlemdn of the liame of Lefeson, of whoiki 1 |)r^ 
sume you must have beard, although, from what I can learn, th«ire 
#3dsts no great cordiality between hiiti and his brother-in-la^, Sir 
George Grindle, the father of ybur intended. Thil^ amiable old gen- 
tleman — amiable as 1 hear, for 1 have never seen him — although; 
my dear Jane, 1 have heard his moans through the thin walls of 
these fragile tenements— is constantly liiirsed, watched, tod guarded 
fey a certain Mr. Francis Grindle, who will, as he says^ so shl^rt^ 
stand in relation of brother-in-law to our Jane. 

" My dear good-natured husband is^ as you fcno^, the most als 
cessible and sociable of human beings, aiid the very flrst mornihg 
after our arrival here, he became acquainted with our y($ung next- 
door neighbour. The moment he heard out* name; h^ seemed too 
happy to snatch an hour from his dutiful and affeetiotlate atlehtions 
to tl fear) his dying uncle, to join our little quibt circle, where he 
was not only within reach, but literally within call, if his services 
should be required by the invalid. 

" And now, dearest Jane, having said this, I am ^oih^ to begin 
one of my 4ecture^. I am sure, my dear friend, that 1 have vexed 
you by sending you our united request, that you would considist* \Vell 
before you declared open war agaiilst your father on the subject df 
youl» proposed marriage ; which rebellion nfi?e — alid 1 fetel myself 
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krestljr BtrBiigAeiiM hj tte pturalit^— did anfl do tohsider, klioW- 
ng all thte dreumstaiices cotitiected with th£lt hditid houstskeejpfel^, 
mo^t dailgeroiid io your future prospects of happiness, iilasmU(;h a4 

Gur resistance would increase her itafluence^ and jsroduce, a^ ^ 
lieve, the Vfeiry result which is tttost to be dreaded. Now really, 
Ja&e^ if i^ mky tSike Mr. Frank Grindle as a specimen of the family, 
we ought to redouble our entreaties and admonitions. I never met 
^\& We chiiraiinj^ A p6t%5ti ih iiiy life — ^no, dear, titii 6ven thte re- 
te(3tfed aiid ext)elied Miles Bldcknibre.— Full of talent, only diihticilM 
k its brifektiiess by his diffidence— fall of kitidbess aiid bfenevolfendd, 
exalted and beautified by his Apparent tmcbiiscioii^dbs^ t5F tUe ^V^^ 
of the duties he assiduously performs, and the sacrifices he volun- 
tarily fthtt r^li^ously tiaake^— he seems to me 16 be As M^t j^er- 
fietioh ^i hiiihahity may be permitted to approlich it. 

'^Offfdit he si^feaks iri a tbne \vhicfa shows the depth of hife feM- 
V^) ^i st)iihdh16ss of hils judgttienl:, AM the g'etiiebo^ity bf hi^ chd- 
Wa^i It id clear tfa^t you have l^fl a deep impression on his niihd ; 
*W if it wer6 hot that high principle and a sense of dut^ checkfed 
ISale ittiJSUlse, I should say— upon his heart. He is, indeed, a delight- 

" Jild^n^ tfeen fi*bm this echanfilhn of the ISrindles, I aih afraid, 
faiic, thai youlp hostility to his birother arises ihore from the cbttl- 
fthbWHr part of the cOmjpact, than any personal desagremens ib thfe 
^enllfemSlii. Is it hot strange-^bttt so is the way of the Wdrld — 
ihat ^fe iih'ould have come her^ to meet aiid cherish a cousin from 
bdH^ :^Dfd fittd oufselVes placed liexl-door to the ihletided krbther- 
ifa-U^II^ bf btir dear Jane. If this were put itito a novel, people 
wodld call it IttiprobaWe, and exclaihi, ' Oh ! how likely \ * • Here, 
Ii6>^v1br, is the fact, and t am delighted at the coincidence, as is 
&bifershaiii, ^ho takes his turn of duty with Mr. Grindle at the bed- 
iSde bf pooi* dear Mr. Leeson every d.ay. 

** And lio^, dfearfest Jane, comes my most seribiid question — at 
teast as a secondat7 question-7-because it is personal to myself and 
ATneti^atn. lio yoii really mean Xq say, that you intend to Be 
fiaHiM Without ihviting us to the wedding? I have told Mr. 
^Hiidl^i that as of course he will be present, if he can be spared 
ftHJfll his j^elf-iiiipos6d duties here, we can make our party hence 
together. I confess I am not exceedingly fond of sea voyages, and 
ft Spit6 of the inaff elloiis advantages which it has produced, ex- 
Jfeemtt^ly ^vet*sfe frOtti All the operations of steam; our carriage, 
ItdHtr^Vet*, will hbld us, and as \ am sure you mean to invite us, all 
! irtfe^h td ask is, Whi^n iire We likely to be expected. 

*' Mr. Griildte Says next Monday week is fixed ; if so, really you 
dtfglil to give lis 'k nttle notice. Assure yourself, my dearest Jaiie, 
IhrfeA if i*^e are — and I can hardly fancy we shall be — excluded, our 
beAlrts will be with you, and all the warmest and sincerest prayers 
Sfcd ^hes for your happitless will attend you. But do write — do 
Siy Ihat w^-~you see how pertinaciously 1 stick lb the partnership 
••=4)[aVc not bnetided you. 

^* l)o tis, moreover, the favour to remember us most kindly to 
ttb t!ti^n6l, Who seems— tvhy, We know not — to have left; us off 
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latterly, much in the same way as yourself. Write by return of 
post. Mr. Amersham desires his kindest love ; and Mr. Frank 
Grindle, who has just come in, begs me to send his fraternal re^ 
gards. So adieu, dear, dear Jane. 

** Yours truly and affectionately, 

^^EmMA AaiEBSHAV.*' 

'* P.S. I suppose it is now high treason to speak of my poor Mr. 
Blackmore; but we heard from him about three or four davs since in 
France; in which country, from what he says, Mr. Amersham 
thinks he means to stay for some time. 

If Jane had felt disturbed and agitated by seeing the address upon 
the envelope of the letter, what must have been her sensations 
when she had actually read its contents? the thousand points which 
it almost unconsciously involved— the conflicting feelings it aroused 
— the contending passions it excited— the thought that Francis 
Grindle was there, domesticated with her dearest friend— the thought 
that he was to be taken as an example — to be set up as a living re- 
proach to her, for her dislike of, and contempt for his half-brother 
— the knowledge that he was devotedly fulfilling his duty to his fond 
uncle, the object of Sir George^s hatred and derision, and that he-^ 
he of all others in the world, was to be a witness of her ill-fated 
union with George, in company with the dearest friends of her heart. 

Certain however it was, that this letter had a most powerful and 
salutary effect in recalling Jane to a sense of the affectionate conduct 
of the Amershams. What liad ^they done cruel or oppressive in 
cautioning her upon the subject of rebellion against her father? 
Perhaps it was a most fortunate circumstance that she received it 
just at that particular moment when the influence of her bitterest 
enemy was rapidly gaining the ascendancy. She read it again, and 
tears again filled her eyes. Not only did she again thank Provi- 
dence for what really seemed the blessmg of a communication from 
Emma, which in the then, or rather previous state of her mind| 
would never have been " provoked" by any further appeal of hers; 
but dearly and deeply did she appreciate the combination of events 
which had associated her earliest friend with Frank, and evidently 
interested her in his favour. 

Now then came the next question — should she, considering how 
much she had fallen — and fallen is the word, — into the power of 
Smylar — should she communicate the contents of this letter to her? 
Jane was almost certain, from the hints and inuendoes — to call them 
nothing else — of Smylar, that she was perfectly aware of Frank 
Grindle's location. Of course Colonel Bruff knew where he was — 
indeed, why should there be any mystery about it? And if he knew 
it, there would be little doubt but that the ^' lady^"* knew it also. 

Should she then tell Smylar the truth? When did Jane, before 
the now current week, ever ask herself such a question ? Or would 
her admission that the Amershams were the dear friends and near 
neighbours of George's brother, and her father's aversion, excite 
«ome new feelings in her mind, and lead her to suppose that her 
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unequivocally expressed dislike of the match with the elder son 
origiDated in a preference for the younger one? 

She hesitated — douhted— ^considered. And here, reader, mark 
how sudden and how sad is the first inroad upon that purity of heart 
and thought which so unquestionably characterized poor Jane when 
we first met her — ^and how inconceivably rapid the falling off from 
the single-mindedness of innocence, for which she was so remark- 
able. Driven by circumstances into the clutches of an artful fiend 
in human shape, the noble-hearted, ingenuous, and affectionate 
Jane Bruff became all at once a double deceiver. Weaned by Smylar 
from the just confidence which she had for years reposed in Emma, 
she listens to her counsels; and now feeling the injustice of which 
she has been guilty towards those who from her youth have affec- 
tionately and disinterestedly loved her, she begins to consider it 
necessary to try her hand at deceiving her deceiver, and thus un* 
consciously play a double part; which if the be-painted and be- 
ringletted Mrs. Smylar had been at the bottom of the Red Sea, 
no&ing upon the face of the earth could have brought her — ^not 
onW to do— -but to think of, without dread and horror. 

Of course Jane resolved to answer Emma's letter by return of 
post ; and Jane would not have hesitated to tell Smylar that such 
was her determination ; but with all her new attempts at dissimu- 
lation she f^lt that she could not mention the letter without men- 
tioning Frank ; and nobody can duly appreciate the guilty feeling 
with which the innocent Jane hastily snatched the letter n*om her 
table, as she heard footsteps approaching, and hid it in the mass of 
oorrespondence with which her writing-desk was amply stored. 

Smylar, who forthwith stood before her, saw the trepidation and 
alarm by which she was agitated. Accustomed throughout a long 
professional life to assume the appearance of passions which she 
never felt, and exhibit to the public, expressions of feeling by which 
she was never affected, she was quite certain that something more 
than common had agitated her young victim, and therefore resolved 
upon restoring her, if possible, to a state of something like tran- 
ouillity before she announced to her the probability of a visit from 
beorge Grindle at two, merely for the purpose of gathering from 
her answers and observations what the real state of her mind was ; 
carefully reserving the details of the colonel's grand attack, as had 
been agreed upon between them. 

*' What time shall you order the carriage, Miss Jane?'' said 
Smylar. 

*^ Oh,'' said Jane, '^ 1 don't care. I suppose about three — that is 
if I go out — but while my father absents himself and denies me the 
comfort of associating with him, I really would rather stay at 
home." 

*' Why," said Smylar, '* as to that^ you have nothing to do but 
to pretend to agree to all he asks, and then — / will manage the 
rest." 
'^ Can I dissemble so, Smylar?" said Jane ; ^^ or do you think it 

Eisible that 1 could take such a step as diat to which you have 
tedr 
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^^ Ya^i h«4 a letter (roift Broadstairs to-day V^' n/gai jisijflaiu 

'< Yes," answered Jaae, wbo, at the moment she heard the wds4* 
4rQp fr^m Mrs. Smylar's lips, felt mfinitely more deeply than ever 
{he st^te of abject d^p^pdence in wbidi she was living. 

^^ ) si^w the ppstmark,'' said Smylar, ^' by merfi accident, aft 1 
was giving it to Har^is^. It looked like Mrs. Ameishan's band^ 
lyritiftg. I hope it was." 

^^It ^as," said Jape* 

^<< { am glad of X\is^U'^ said Smylar. ^^ Without them we shouU 
he aWe to do nothing." 

4§ne (poked ^t her companion with astonishment, fhf eaolness 
pf f^sqeiating herself npt only with her young mistress, but wiHi 
her young mistress's friends, puzzled and surprised her; indeed, 
the eifept the observation produced upon her was sufficiently strong 
tp ii^duqe her to pause, in order to ascertain ^^ what shoul<| follow.? 

(^ And," continued Smylar, ^^ something must be dqne.^^ 

HQptwh4t?" said Jane. 

i^ That's to he thought of) -^ 3aid Smylan. ^^ As your friend Shakr 
speare says in ^Macbeth' of old beefsteak Duncan, as we always 
pallf^d bipa when 1 was in the profession;— 

' If it were done, when 'tis done, then *twere well 
ItVfese4Qaf fluicl(|y.' 

Yop h§YP no time to lose, /can tell you more than yen have any 
notion of." 

<< }ndeedl" said Jane. 

♦* Yes," replied Mrs. Smylar; ^^ and can tell it you more readHy 
frpm seeing by the postmark of your friend Mrs. Amersham^s letter 
that she and the charming, amiable Mr. Frank Grindle are at thf 
9ame watering-place. Q%V^ continued Smylar, who saw Jane 
preparipg an earnest disclaimer as to any knowledge of the &ict,r-- 
^^ 1 don't me^n that; dear me, the strangest things will happen; 
all I meftn to say i^, it is so. Whether Mr. Francis Grindle inajm 
Mr* ^nd Mrs. Amersham| is nothing to me ; nor do I knowanythii|g 
in th^ world about it : all I have to remark is, that he is there at- 
tending bis uncle Leeson, a most ei^cellent man, as / hear, but 
bated by Sir George — that he is devoted to the old gentleman, and 
so on. Now, considering that to be the case, donH you uiink, iny 
de^r Miss Jane — the whole affair being reallv and truly acddental 
— that when the moment comes — when the nre is laid to the tram 
r-mi^tch perhaps would tell better — the circumstance that Mr. 
Praneis Grindle is associated, or at least a resident in the ^ssm 
9rat^ring-plaee with the Amershams, will make the proposition in- 
finitely more agreeable to you ?" 

^^ Indeed, Smylar,'' said Jane, ^' I even yet do not quite understand 
vhat you really mean by what you call your proppsition.*) 

'^ Poor innocent!" said Smylar, looking at herself, and twistiDg 
the pyrls which with justice, in a mercantile point of view, she 
ealled her own. ^' Why, I have said to you over and over agaii|, 
as plainly as I could speak, if your father forces this match ufen^ 
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jou, ^fg tf^^f I hsiye already proposed the scheme, hut perhaps 
never in quite such plain words he^ore — but there it is — do aAy 
thing rather than sacrifice yourself for ever — ^therefore keep in witl 
the Amershams, for to them you must run." ^ 

*< Dear Smylar," said Jane {dear Smylarl)^ ** when you talked 
m this strain to mb hefore, 1 told you that nothing could induce m^ 
to take such ^ step. I admit that i^y father's protracted alisenc^ 
and continued refusal to see me make me very Wretched, hut I stiA 
believe that he will not practically enforce his commands when he 
reflects upon the inisery he must mevitably entail upon me.-- ' " * 
Now had the momept arrived for Smylar to determine upon a 
lew and very important act of treachery and baseness — now was 
iifor her to resolve whether she should not betray the coIonePs 
coifidence as to the surprise' to be produced upon Jane's mind b^ 
hil unexpected arrival with George Qrindle in the cab at two, or 
woether she should keep that secret, and permit Jane to be over- 
come by the incident ; or whether she should forewarn her of it 
anA so arm her against the attack, and subsequently confide to the 
colffliel the domestication of the Amershams in the same small water- 
ingjblace wiih the dreaded and haled Frank ; seasoning up the history, 
j)f course, with her own hints and convictions ttat these Amer- 
shams, to whom her great pbject was now to consign Jane, were 
all leagued in a regular conspiracy to thwart his views and wishes 
as regarded her marriage with George. 

A few minutes' consideratioii, however, satisfied Mrs. Smylar^ 
that the surest possible way of carrying her point, was to apprise 
Jane of her father-s intentions, anci so to arouse, if possible,' hei* 
indignation at the despotism of which she could not but feel herself 
the victim. 

"** Don't you," said Smylar, after a pause in the dialogue, 
** don't you, my dear Miss Jane, be too certain that your fa- 
ther wilf not take some exceedingly ' strong measures — at ^U 
|Vents, you should, as the poet says, 'be prepared.' I could tell, 
you sohfpthing which' perhaps would startle yoii, and that involving 
(he events of this very existing day, is — " • 
* *♦ If it is for my good to hear it," said Jane, ** I am sure you will 
let me know what it is." 

'" Why^A^w," said Smylar, " this day is the day destined to 
settle your fate through life." ... 

^^^TtMlayP" said Jane, turning pate and trembling lik^ a leaf; 
** how can to-day— " 

"To-day," said Smylar; **but if you betray me, Jane, never 
again ^expcjcf the aid which I offer you ito all sincerity; and which 
ncel imperatively bound to afford y6u, from the recollection of the 
i^ifferings I h^ye thyself undergone for want of advice when | was 
Vojiip^ge. To-day is the day of trial ; Mr. George Grinille is to be 
nere about three with your father, and is to propose driving'yoii 
lii his cabriolet all round London — that is, down Regent-strcej^, 
along Pali-Mall and up St. James's-Street, to exhibit you to the 
world, as it is called, as his bride elect. Now, if you permit thd^, 
ill miist follow." ' ' ^ " 
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The words which Smylar used upon this occasion were precisely 
those of the colonel when describing the effect of the dnve. As 
to Mrs. Smylar's notions of the importance of being driven in a 
cabriolet, or any other carriage, by any man in the world, she had 
none ; she herself had journeyed in waggons, in, omnibuses, in flys, 
in taxed-carts, butchers' carts, fish-carts, and indeed in any sort of 
vehicle of which she could avail herself, driven by any sort of man ; 
but as in this case the colonel had fully impressed her with the 
definitive character of the proceeding, she^ sworn to secrecy by 
her confiding fool of a master, did all she could to awaken the 
feelings of Jane to a perfect sense of the importance of the step. 

Jane looked bewildered ; the idea seemed to her to be of a nature 
so extraordinary, that she expressed an incredulity as to the at- 
tempt to force her into such an expedition. 

'* aS9 it is to be," said Smylar, '* and that was the reason, when 
I first came in, I inquired as to the time you would like to have the 
carriage ordered." 

^' But they cannot, will not force me," said Jane. 

*' You had better avoid the struggle," said Smylar; "you know 
the carriage is at your service, and at your orders, and — " 

** Yes," said Jane ; *' but on the terms I am at present with mjr 
father, I should not like to assume the power of ordering it, and — ^" 

'' Assume !" said Smylar ; " what have you to do with his frum- 
pishness ? The carriage is yours and for you — he never will know 
that you were aware of this intended visit. Go, Miss Jane, and 
before you go, write to Mrs. Amersham and tell her a little of your 
mind — just enough to prepare her for the possibility of your being 
obliged to put yourself under her protection." 

** But," said Jane, *' she — she is aware that this hateful ceremony 
is soon to be performed, and that I ani about to become the wifet>f 
Mr. George Grindle." 

'* Ay," said Smylar, ** but are you yourself aware of that fact? 
If you stay at home to-day, and let him drive you about town in 
his cab, the thing is settled. But Jane, dear Miss Jane, do no such 
thing. I tell you the hour is at hand which decides all. I am sure 
I would not take the liberty of asking what Mrs. Amersham says to 
you, although as you have called me into council, 1 ought, perhaps, 
to luiow enough of the progress of affairs to enable me to give ad- 
vice — but — " 

*' Oh !*' said Jane, overcome by the apparent candour and sym- 
pathy of the old doll of the puppet-show,^— '^ here — you may read 
what she says." 

Saying which, she opened the writing-desk, which she had a 
few minutes before so carefully closed, and handed Mrs. Smylar 
the letter. 

Then did Smylar satisfy herself upon a point till then entirely 

new to her. The expectations raised in her mind by the sight of 

the^ Broadstairs post-mark were all realised. Not only were the 

Aojershams at the same place with Francis Grindle, but they mere 

^ aaiociated. All this intelligence was of the greatest importance to 

\ bfer ; and such was her coolness and prudence, that although con- 
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seious of its value generaDy, she made no observation upon it, nor 
did she at the moment consider or calculate how it was to be turned 
to the best advantage; her dispositions would be made according 
to the course of events which might turn up, and to the tone which 
the mind of the colonel might take. 

When she had read the letter, she refolded and returned it to 
Jane, saying only, "" 

^' Rely upon it, Miss Jane, those people are really your friends, 
and you ought to remain bithful to them. As to the ceremony 
whicn they seem so desirous to attend, that I think is not quite so 
likely to take place as they seem to think/' 

'* Oh, Smylar T' said Jane, '^ if I could but think so too, what a 
load of misery would be taken off my heart/' 

'^I have pointed out the way,'* said Smylar; '^but now mark 
me— and I know the world — ^all depends upon your resolution to- 
day — do not — nay, I scarcely need say the words — do not betray 
me to your father^— but recollect, if you accede to the proposition 
about the drive, all the rest must follow." 

*' And yet,*' said Jane, '* I cannot muster up sufficient resolution 
to order the carriage and leave home." 

^* Then," said Smylar, ^' muster up sufficient resolution to refuse 
to leave home in Mr. Grindle's cabriolet. I tell you, the crisis is 
at hand — Sir George is a perfect man of the world — ^after to-day's 
drive, you cannot escape — they have fashioned this deciding step 
into wnat, to an unsuspecting mind, they think will be looked upon 
as nothing extraordinary. I warn you of the consequences, and 
the question is, whether you had not better exhibit something like 
independence, in avoiding the trial, than remain to struggle against 
the commands of your father, and the persuasions of your lover." 

'* Lover ?" said Jane. 

'^ Well," said Smylar, ^Mover or not, unless you make a stru^le, 
h^ will be your husband next Monday-week." 

^' Then," said Jane, '^ I am resolved — 1 will stay and meet the 
worst — force they cannot use, and if the struggle, as you call it, 
tf to be made, it shall be made to-day. When am I to expect this 
unexpected visit?" 

'^ Be careful, Miss Jane, be careful," said Smylar; ^' save me^ as 
well as yourself, and never for your life let the colonel know that 
I told you any thing of this business. Somewhere between two 
and three they will be here." 

*' Then I will see them," said Jane. 

This determination was exactly the one to which Mrs. Smylar 
had wished to draw her victim. The simple ordering of the car- 
riage would scarcely have amounted to a serious, fault with old 
Bruff, satisfied as he would and must have been that Jane was in 
utter ignorance of the descent which was about to be made ; but 
her staying at home, and the resistance and refusal of the attentions 
of George Grindle would, as she hoped, iaall probability, produce 
a much more violent explosion. 

'* Do as you please, Miss Jane ;" said Smylar ; '* all I say is, ' re- 
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if I sfaal) not forget,'' said Jane ; and Mrs. Smylar departail fee 
the present. 

Janets first proceeding was to write a warm and affectiQDato an? 
swer to Mrs. Amersham, in which she adopted, to a certain extent, 
the doubtful style as regarded the solemnization of the nuptials, but 
conditionally implored their attendance at the ceremony — excused 
herself for not having written earlier — gave a gentle praise id 
Frank Grind|e, and desired Mfs. Amersham to present either her 
compliments, or regards, or remembrances, whichever — con|ider-f 
ing their relative positions, and the relative positions in which thev 
were so soon to stand— ^sbe might consider most fitting, suitablie^ 
and proper. Added to these, were other kind messages to Amer- 
sham himself; but of Miles Blackmore's name, destination, or pro- 
ceedings, Jane made no mention whatever, although she cert^finly 
cHd feel more about hin^ than sl^e ever would admit — not in the way 
which Mrs. Amersham always suspected — but as a superior person 
whom she admired, esteemed, and neglected, and one whom she 
almost wished she could have loved, as her dearest friend believed 
she did. 

Having finished her letter, and affected to eat a luncheon, and 
dissipated it in a glass of sherry, under the advice of Sqiylar,' who 
told her that evep two would do her no harm, considering what she 
had to undergo, and waiied — one can scarcely say patiently, but 
rather impatiently (for any thing is better than suspense), the ar- 
rival of t'he pretender to h^r haild, every pair of wheels that rattled 
along the street seemed to announce his approach — any common 
ringing at the door made her start. « However, half-past two had 
been chimed — three o^clock had been stricken — and so wen): the 
time until fpur, but neither did Mr. George Grindle nor Colonel 
Bruff make their appearance ; no cabriolet was whirled up to the 
door, and at half-ps^st five Jane gave up the hope or rather dread of 
seeing him, and proceeded to her dressing-room; Harris, her maid, 
informing her that Mrs. Smylar, for whom she inquired, had been 
gone out fi>r nearly an hour. 

It is odd enough, but it is tfue, that Jane felt disappointed at not 
having had the interview over ; she had wound herself up fiqr the 
conflict; there had been a strain, as it were, upon her energies, 
and when she sat down on her sofa she burst into a. flood of tears. 



CH4PTER XIV. 

'^ He jKras the kindest— the only real friend I ever ha4/' said 
Francis Grindle fo Amersham, as he shut the door of the room iii 
which be had closed the eyes of his affectionate and devoted uncle. 

Francis was deeply affected — so deeply, that Amersham had great 
difficulty in getting hin^ away from the chamber of dea|h to> the ad- 
joining house, which, charmed as they were with the kindness of 
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\^ w^r^^T^ find tl^e sweetness of his disposition, they entreated him 
]^ cQQsider ^s his present home. 

the worthy and respectable Mc^ Le eson was dead ; he gently 
lire^hed his last on the evening of the day upon wnicn Emma had 
initiep to J^ne, but after the- let|;er had been posted. Frank^s an- 
pauneement of the event, transmitted express to Canterbury, reached 
^^W^ in tigie to acquaint his father and brother of the event; which 
{^ippunceo^ent prevented, for decency's sake, rather than as any 
qiatter pf feeling, the projected visit of Mr. George to Miss J^ni 
(riiff, ^pd their subsequent deciding drive. 

It is in the day of sorrow and the hour of grief that the conge- 
niality of minds chiefly develops itself. We have only seen in Mrs^ 
ion^^bft^i and her correspondence, an amiability of character and 
playfulness of disposition, calculated to insure her popularity with 
ibe world generally, and secure for her the affections of her more 
mtipaate acquaintance; but Emma was capable of greater acts of 
tandness than those which shone superficially in society. At the 
Ndside of the sick she was to be found a constant and sedulous at- 
tendant; no offices, however painful or irksome, would that aoiiable 
vomaa deeUne, when the perform^ince of them tepded really tobe- 
aefit those over whom, like a ministering angel, she watched. 

F?qin ibe moment that this excellent creature was made awave 
of the actual state of poor Mr. Leeson^s health, her whole time was 
devoted to anticipating his wishes in all those fancies in which the 
lick and dying indulge— some trifling change of food— something to 
tempt the' appetite which the physicians wished to be gratified, 
but wbi(ib hour by hour grew weaker. Had she been Leeson^^ 
daughter, or Frank Grindle^s sister, she could not have taken a 
d^eppr or wore earnest interest in the sufTerer^s fate. 

This is true nobleness of heart — this is pure genuine philan- 
thropy. All the mawkish doubts as to what a lady ought to do, or 
oaglit not to do, were of no avail in the mind of the generous 
Bn^ma; she tended and nursed their venerable neighbour with 
flohmtude. There was a tie to bind her to him, and that was his 
«>Qneiuon with her darling Janets intended husband ; — but, truth to 
say, the more she saw of Frank, the more she understood his cha- 
ifaoter; and the more she heard of the circumstances in which he 
vas placed, the more she exerted herself in heir attentions to 
Leeaon, and the better she comprehended, thai which she had 
ttaroely before understood to exist — the preference of her friend fqr 
his amiable and accomplished nephew. 

*^ What," said Frank, " was the original cause of disagreement 
Wd estrangement between my father and my poor uncle, I never 
OQttld ascertain. Whatever it was, it existed long before my recol- 
leetien; and the way in which I have been treated by my father, 
rendered any hope, even had 1 wished it, of a confidence on his part 
most improbable; while my poor uncle, whenever I endeavoured to 
ascertaiA the nature of their difference, always evaded my ques- 
tions, and even wished me to believe, that although they did not 
»eet, tiiey were still on friendly terms. Ah ! my poor uncle was a 
•|iaa»ho had nq prejudices — no animosities — but he is gone, and I 
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am — as I said when I closed the eyes which for years have beamed 
upon me with kindness, and beni^ity, and affection — I am alone in 
the world." 

^^ My dear friend," said Amersham, '^ you must not gi^e way to 
these feelings. To attempt to stop the current of grief which such 
a deprivation as the loss of your excellent uncle must be to you, 
would be vain. Indulge in that generous and affectionate sorrow 
of which a heart like yours must be full ; but grieve not without 
hope and confidence, and believe, as far as worldly matters are con- 
cerned, you neither are, nor arelikely to be, 'alone' or friendless 
—your fortune — " 

'* Ah !" said Frank, ' * there it is, Mr. Amersham — ^it is that whidi 
pains me the most. My poor dear uncle's last words, as you heard 
them, referred to his will — it is at his lawyer's in Lincoln's-inn. 
What am I — ^what ought I to do ? it may contain some directions as 
to his funeral. Oh ! is it come to this, my dear uncle p am I talking 
of the funeral of the kindest relation I ever possessed P It must foe 
so — these, I know, are events inevitable, but— I cannot — no— I 
should m^^self die ^before I could summon resolution to write to 
these solicitors upon such a subject — mixing so soon after the tran- 
sition of that blessed spirit to another and a better world, the com* 
mon concerns of our lives with the feelings which now occupy my 
whole mind." 

Amersham, who, as well as his charming wife, sympathized most 
cordially with poor Frank, felt it necessary — ^not of course being 
unnerved by the event which had prostrated the spirit of their 
young friend — to urge him to action, to point out the absolute ne- 
cessity of sending to the solicitors, and begging one of the firm to 
come down with the will,- which he believed to have been lodged in 
their possession. He eventually succeeded— not in inducing Frank 
to write, but in getting him to permit him to write to the lawyers; 
nor would Amersham have carried even that point, so sacrilegious 
did Frank consider the act, had not Mrs. Amersham pressed upon 
him the probable fact to which he had himself previously alluded— 
that some desire might be expressed in the will which it would be 
his duty, as well as his inclination, to comply with. 

It was certainly somewhat unpropitious to the fate of Geoi^ 
Grindle, that Jane's dearest friends should have become, just at this 
particular point of her history, intimately acquainted with his 
younger brother, and acquainted with him under the peculiar cir- 
cumstance of his uncle's illness and death — a combination of events 
which served to increase his claims to attention and regard. How* 
ever, when Bruff had given the word of command, and Sir George 
had hoisted the signal of distress, nothing one can anticipate within 
the range of probability, or we might almost say, possibility, seems 
likely to occur, finally to change Jane Bruff s destiny, although the 
present event might perhaps delay its consummation. 

Many people may, and perhaps will think, whatever BrufPs anxie- 
ties about the baronetcy mi^ht be, that if it could be shown to him 
that the alternative between his daughter's marrying the one son 
or the other of Sir George Grindle, was her happiness or misery^ 
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a/D man could be so obstinate and obdurate, considering how slight 
the difiference between their fortunes apparently was, would hesitate 
which course to pursue. But the reader should understand, that 
with all BrufTs abruptness, bearishness (or, as those who liked 
him least, called his brutality), even if he had lent himself to this 
transfer — not of affections, but of husbands — Sir George, on the 
other side, would have set his face decidedly against the exchange. 

One of the Subjects of irritation on the part of the baronet against 
Frank was, the annoying consciousness of his future independence 
of him^ and of his estates. George was mixed up in all his affairs 
-^George's consent was essential in all questions oi entailed property 
-^George's involvements and those of his father were, in fact, 
family matters with which Frank, with his younger brother's small 
allowance, had nothing whatever to do. If Frank married Jane 
under his circumstances, Sir George would benefit nothing; it was 
by the accession of fortune to his heir that he was to be released ; 
and therefore giving Bruff credit for the most disagreeable and re- 
pulsive qualities with which a great big '^ soldier officer" ever was 
blessed, we ought to do him so much justice as to admit, that if any 
question had arisen, or should arise, as to the alteration of what 
surgeons professionally call ''the first intention,'^ the baronet would 
have out-heroed the colonel in favour of the only son about whom 
he was interested in the slightest degree. Naturally, or rather 
unnaturally. Sir George disliked his second boy, and the fact of his 
prospective independence increased the dislike to hatred. 

'^ So," said Smylar to Bruff, ''that was the reason of your not 
bringing the lover — to be sure, it would have been downright 
mdecent, considering the death of so near a relative." 

^' True," said Bruff; " but what business had that Mr. Leeson to 
die this week — ^this particular week — just on the edge of a conclusion 
—-all settled, and now I suppose the whole affair must be postponed 
for a fortnight or three weeks." 

*' At least a month /should say," replied Smylar; '* a week will 
of course elapse, or something near it, before the funeral, and then 
the respect for tjie memory of the deceased — " 

'' That'll do— that'll do," interrupted the colonel ; ''in that re- 
spect, as a joker would say, 1 think we need care but little. However, 
as you say, and as Lady Gramm says, and she is tip-top authority, we 
must not travel too hastily; besides, it might set Jane more against 
the young man than she is already, if the^what is that thing you 
were telling me of last night — ^the baked mutton — what — " . 

'^ The funeral baked meats!" said Smylar, " 1 quoted Shak- 
speare — " 

^^ Ah 1 that'll do," said the colonel; ''I didn't recollect the name, 
but what I meant was, we mustn't march double quick time after 
this uncle is buried ; and my difficulty is, Smylar, that as Jane and 
I are two, as they say, and 1 will not be the dupe of her pretences, 
my difficulty is, not knowing exactly what to do with her during 
the interval between this and her marriage. As for Lady Gramm 
as a companion, why, to say the truth, 1 think she rather turns up 
her nose at the Grindles; and her toady— her shadow, the poem 
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writer, Miss PhelBzle-H»heUl sbt her all wroiig trith— ST^fb^lMlttt <Jto 
they call that which jseople iii love are supposed to be fhll lift'' 

'* Do you tneaii sentiment, colonel?'* said Mrs. Sm^lSir; 

«' That'll do^" said the colonel, " Sentiment— yes— that'i it^:^ 
jdor Vife was Sentimental; she never cOuld niake ttie 'eoillpt^hHSm 
what it was or is; but 1 don't think it a good plan tb lellve h^i^ h&tt 
in the hands of those pbot)le." 

'' Win you lie ddvised by me, colonel?" Said Mrs. SihyWK 

u Why— eh?" sdid Bruff^ ''I think! gfetiferAlly attl^ dnd I dOfiiH 
know that I coiild do better." 

** Well theh;" said Staylar— '* only db hot bfetwy tofe ttt Hnh=^ 
m her go for a week or a fortnight on a vi^it tb her d^fti* fHehds 
the Aniershams. 1 can tell ifon this, and I tell it ydU als I tlill y^ 
every thing, in pertbct truth and sikiicbHty, that there Are tiO ^nplb 
so anxious for hfer mabrying Sir George's SOh fts Ihejr^^^-^aAy^ bfllV 
don't be angry— all I do^ Heaven khowS," ^nd her^abbti^ lib *c« 
the expressive eyes, so infallibly efffeiBtive at Btillt^ck'ls-sifiilliy, " 1 
do for yoiir gobd, ahd for th^t of the dear child— she haS told nib 
this fact— and even shown me letters from Mrs. AmerShaiM, {)i*esf^il^ 
upon her the importance of obeyitig your wishes in thte ihatter;'* 

"Why," said the colonel^ ''I thought you told me qttite the 
cotttrairy." 

< ' So I did," Said Smylar \ ** but it Was before certain things i6aftfe 
to ihy knowledge. Tholights are thbtights— fancies are fkncies-^Biit 
when one sees a thing Wrilteii doWhitt black and white, it is b'ey6ttli 
' a doubt — I know the triUh and justicb of what 1 aria nbw sayitig." 

The atiottl is sOttiewhat musty, whieh proclaims the a^selhte &ttd 
essential necessity of retharkably retentive memories td ^ersoiis pos- 
sessing highly ittlaginiative powers ; and certainly in any othfet esta- 
blishiftcttt, the fact that Mrs. Smylar had argued and advised fti 
three different attd distinct ways, touehitig the AmershaiDS ahd tMeir 
views and intentions, within the lastfiVe dr sit days, must have haU 
its effect : but flOt in that in Which she fliiltered and flourished were 
these discrepancies and. contradictions in the sHghteSt degree im- 
portant; in the great, thick^ biizmu2 head of Colonel Bruff, eviery 
tiiihg Was confiisibh and mist — there was ah incapacity;, first of com- 
prehension ahd next 6( reteiition — ^it Was as if his skull had been 
made of putty — he todk an impressibn easily, but when a ttei^ dtue 
was made, it had the effect of driving out the one which had b^eh 
made before. Smylar, Whb fcould fence, and shift her ground, And 
hit here, and touch there, alWays found quite sufficient reason fbr 
the Opinions she gave, Or the advice she proffered; and if by any 
inconceivable chance the big soldier-officer did recollect enough — 
as it seems he did upon tlae present occasion — and think she had 
spoken per contra before, she was alWays sure to bring hferself 
right, by a display of her anxiety attd interest, and a detail of her 
further intelligence and information: 

NdWi the readei* may here be so far let into the secret of Mi3. 
Smylar's policy— the bbject of which must perhaps by this fime 
have become too clear and evident to be anysecret at all-r-as fo be 
told that although ^Jknew that Mr. Frank *Gritidle Wiis assdbiiied 
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holTbwirlESjjiarto^^ 
ttiaiSt gr TB tb that secreX T colonel knew that Frank was at 
Bl^dffds^rs^ Mif'^ffiarPranli's unclisj Mr. Leeson, had dibd there, 
Idid ihsit the remains of that respectied gentleman werh to be re- 
moved fot ihterment^ first to London, ddd then td the cijiurbfaelhis 
0^ pkrish in Hertfordshire ; but he did not knbw of the intihisiey 
ttrhich had sprudg up between Frank and thaAmershaihs; nOr did 
te Isveh ktto\^ that Uiie Aniiershams wiire at Brbadstail^, — ^as how 
should heP iinles^ enlightened by the person whd thought it more 
benefleial tb kdep him in the dark. 

Brilff had estranged hiinself from his daughter. Frank nbviiir 
»>t>red{iotid&d with his family; the leitter which hb had di&pdtchbd 
to hits Cather dtt the dbath bf his unele^ merely contained ^ |[)laitt^ 
Idid whht mi^t be cialled an official detail of that melancholy er^nt. 
Hfe 'did not kho^ that the Amershams were actually on thdr road 
fti^bl the i6e&-did(B tolt^^rds their own house, nor did h^ even stibmisb 
thai they had obtained a proniise from Frank to pass with them a 
few dAy^ ntid^r th'<^ir hosf^itable roof ^ after the fdnerai was bver. 

rThid inti^lli^tiee, which Sm^lar had obtainlsd fmni Jane; was thfe 
tliaiiil^t*ifag bf her ^btions; if shb could ke^ this sedret, and y^ 
jpebsttaUe thfe cblbnel to permit Jane to go for a few days bn a visit 
l» the skme fainily, she flattered herself it would be a great covep. 

^' &ir G^brge^ Wnose feelings were nnequivoeai towards his de;- 

tarted brbthbr-in-la^, felt (felt; except indeed as it coilcerncMl 
imsl^lf; is pbrhaps too i^rbng a Vord), that he could not wett 
h^main iti to^n; and decline attending to pay the lai^t mournful 
dilties Id hid disparted connexion ; and George, who found from 
teriidh hinti^ bf the eolonePs, that Jane's delicacy would be^onnded 
Ky atiy ^ttbmpts bf his in the way of visits at this particblar period; 
' resolved, iki order to get Hd of the difficulty^ and in fact, of an as- 
^OGiatidn with Frank, to Ibavb London quietly for a week^-with the 
^nd^mandin^ that the aspirant might be permitted to write to hil 
Mr idtehded, abd in the hope that she ^ould reply to his letterft. 

The combination of affairs was just now becoming as intricate as 
it was delicatb; Smylar wks ai^tively alive, and vigorously inde- 
fatigable in taking her measures; but one word — one wiiisper might 
in & moment destroy the whole fabric of her air-built castle, and 
hlid hJBr for 6ver in her master's opinion. If Colonel Bruit did not 
^^ Jahl^; Janb Wolild not accept any invitation from the Amershains ^ 
for to her it would have seethed an almost treasonable disobedi^bce 
tb leave home tvithout the farewell kiss and blessing-^however tm- 
graciously bestowed — of her father. If they met, Srnylar kue^ 
enough of Jane to feel sure that she would not go to the Aitier-^ 
^iaibs Virithbut letting him know that her future brother-in-law <vas 
expected there as a visiter. This was a dilemma out bf Which sXie 
— even she — did not clearly See her way. 

Upon mature cdnsideration she thought that the best, indeed the 
Mif pltaj woiild be to bring about a reconciliation, and an inter- 
view between Jane and her father, having previously leblured the 
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young lady into the commission of so much disobedienco'^-merely 
negative as she proposed to prove to her — as -would be involved in 
her not telling papa who was expected at the Amershams. This 
was no falsehood — she certainly knew a fact — hut she was in no 
way bound to impart it. If the colonel had suspected or imagined 
such a thing, and had asked her about it, the affair would have been 
wholly different ; but no — ^Mrs. Smylar having given him the idea 
of lettmg her go to the Amershams, where according to her repre- 
sentation of their feelings^ he felt satisfied she would be safer than 
anywhere else, he, old Buz*muz (as his servants called him), never 
would think it necessary to enquire who the others of the party were 
IflLely to be, and certainly least of all, without a much greater degree 
of enlightenment than he was destined to receive from Smylar, was 
he likely to ask a leading question touching Mr. Francis Grindle. 

Smylar was early at work, and having succeeded in soothing the 
colonel, her next business was to — what she called '^tutor^' his 
daughter; and really one canpot be very much surprised, that when 
a girl so treated and so situated as Jane Bruff was, heard Smylar's 
most plausible doctrines as to the not being obliged to tell more 
than one is asked, and as to the pleasure and comfort she would 
enjoy with her friends the Amershams, strongly contrasted with the 
wretchedness and sorrow she must .inevitably suffer in London 
during the next fortnight; and without even glancing at the grati- 
fication ^he might feel in the society of Mr. Francis Grindle, her 
future brother-in-law; merely remarking, that if she did consider it 
necessarily dutiful to mention to her papa the fact that he would 
be included in the family circle there, she would, by making the 
communication, decidedly and unquestionably provoke his absolute 
refusal to her going ; considering all these things, one cannot be 
surprised at her falling into thcv snares of the tempter, and deceiver, 

besides, she felt that she had wronged her dear friend Emma- 
she felt anxious again to see her— -to be domesticated with her — in 
fact, to convince her that whatever might have been the circum- 
stances or impressions under which she had felt some kind of tem- 
porary distrust, they were all gone, vanished, and buried in oblivion. 
And sOj having prepared the parties for a meeting, Mrs. Smylar 
entered Miss Jane BruCTs boudoir, and announced to herths^ther 
papa wished to see her in the library — the back parlour being so 
called, from having two hanging shelves against the wall half filled 
with old army-lists, the Gourt^guide, the calendars, and some eight 
or ten odd volumes of else forgotten old magazines. 

'^ Now, Miss Jane," said Smylar, as she was ushering her down 
the stairs, " mind— not a word about Mr. Frank — you will be shut 
up here in this dark, dusty hole of a house if you do." 

^*But if my father asks," said Jane, '^ what company they have 
staying in the house — " 

** Say you don't know," said Smylar. 

' ^ But how can I say so when I do know ?" said Jane. 

*' You cUint know what company they have now," said Smylar ; 
** Mn Frank doesn't go there till the day after to-morrow." 
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.' *^ Ab! well,'^ said Jane BrufF, and the next moment she stood in 
her £atfaer^s presence — ran towards him, and throwing her arms 
about his neck, kissed his cheek, and moistened it with her tears. 

" That'll do — that'll do," said Bruff, pushing her not too gently 
from him. '*Welli-there sit down— all this has happened very 
unluckily, this death in the family— I hate postponements— they 
don't look prosperous — ^but still decency must be observed— and so 
—as I have heard that your friends the Amershams wish you to go 
to them for a few days — why— upon consideration, I think it best 
you should — it's all very painful— 'but Sir George and your intended 
nave left town — ^you will hear from George, no doubt — ^he was 
coming here — 1 desired Smylar to tell you the reason he didn't — all 
bad — however, only a short delay— so — ^if you like— the carriage 
and horses are at your service — when should you like to go ?" 

** To-morrow, if you please," said Jane. 

** That'll do," said the colonel ; "but listen to me — hear what I 
have to say. I have great reUance upon the good sense and good 
heart of Mrs. Amersham — don't think quite so much of him — but 
now — ^although I think I can rely upon your obedience to my will 
and wishes — and, moreover, if necessary, I will enforce it — from 
what I hear, Mrs. Amersham is all in favour of your marriage 
with young Grindle — now, what I have to desire of you is, that 
you will attend reasonably to what she savs — she knows the world, 
and must see what an avantageous match it is for you — so, as you 
value my affection, attend to her advice." 

" My mclination, as well as my duty," said Jane, "will induce 
me to comply with your wishes." 

^* Have they got a large party with them ?" said Bruff. 

Here, in spite of the lessons of Smylar, who was in the lobby, 
with her ear at the keyhole, poor Jane could not control a sort of 
tremulousness, which the colonel seemed to remark. 

" No dandies — no fine gentlemen with more brass than gold ?" 

"Not that Tknow of," said Jane> 

"And that Mr. Miles Blackmore," said the colonel, "is he there 
—he has been in France — is he come back ?" 

' ^ I know he is not^'* said Jane Bruff ; ^ ^ but, my dear father, what 
is he to me, even if he were?" 

"I don't know," said the colonel, who seemed rather excited; 
^' but I know he is a great friend of the Amershams, or of Mrs. 
Amersham — or of somebody belonging to the family. 1 knew 
something of his father — about as great a puppy as ever swaggered 
—every dog has his day, and he had his — but it was only when 
George Grindle and I were talking about him, that I traced the re- 
lationship to my old aversion." 

'^ I know, sir," said Jane ; ^ ^ that Mr. Blackmore is not in England, 
because it so happens that Emma mentioned in one of her latest 
letters to me, that he was in France." 

*' That'll do— that'll do," said Bruff. " I have no more to say. 
You are now engaged — affianced ; and though George and his fsither 
have thought it right to go out of the way rather than go to this old 
Leeson's funeral, you will' receive and answer whatever letters 

13 
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(Seorge writer to vou ; and, under the diroumstaiiees, I don't think 
you can be placed in better hands than in those of your friend 
Emma; so to-morrow you may depart. Give my compliments to 
them — of course you will wish them to be at the wedding ?" 

'^ Indeed yes/' said Jane, ^^ and I thank you sincerely, my deaf 
father, for affording me the opportunity of inviting them." 

<^ Pshaw, child, pshaw,'* said the colonel, ^' be reasonable, be 
tractable, do as 1 order you, and we never shall quarrel. I hope 
and trust that the line of conduct 1 have felt myself bound to adopt 
towards you during the last few days will convinee you, Jane, that 
1 am not to be trifled with.'' 

And so, with another filial kiss, and another paternal V' tfaal'll 
do," Jane and her father parted, mu^h to the satisfaction of Smylar, 
who now flattered herself Uiat with ordinary luck she should ttap 
the full benefit of her long continued machinations, 
i The generous Mr. Leeson had fulfilled all his promises made dur- 
mghis lifetime to Frank. His Hertfordshire estates, besides mumt 
itUe property in Sussex, he bad bequeathed to his amiable nei^w, 
and somewhere about forty thousand pounds in the funds, besides 
a considerable quantity of personal property. The acquirement of 
these only served to make him more hateful to George and his 
father, who when they ascertained that all his expectations bad 
been realized, were not only base enough to be ^iviouft of bis pree^ 
perity, but mean enough to regret the course they had previously 
pursued towards him ; being however too cunning not to be certain 
that any immediate change in their manner, or any attempted ad- 
vances towards his affections or friendship, would be easily aaen 
through and appreciated by the young successor to bis vncle'a wealth. 
Of him we shall probably hear more presently ; at this moment we 
must call the reader's attention to a less agreeaUe subject. 

Charming, pure, unsophisticated, and generous as Jane waawhen 
so short a time since we first knew her, it is impossil^ to shut our 
eyes to the progressive mischief which Smylar's too surely in(»*easing 
influence over her young mistress is working. The worst of false- 
hoods is, to high minds, the suppressio vert; or rather, in plain 
English, the negative falsehood of equivocation. Of this the inge* 
nuous Jane Bruff had, upon the occasion of her interview with her 
father, just related, been guilty in its degree; and thedoee rea- 
soner, or the severe scrutineer, will scarcely consider it as secon- 
dary. She knew that Francis Grindle was, or would be at tlw 
Amersbams, w£ile she was on her visit to them. Smylar had pit^ 
vided her with the evai^on as to his not hemg actually at their house 
then. She knew that Miles Blad^more, for whom we know she 
was not in the slightest degree interested, beyond tbe ordinary eeft- 
timent or feelings of friendship, would not be there. Her father, 
never imagining or suspecting even the probability of her meeting 
Frank during her absence, presses upon her the questioft referring 
to the chance of her association with Blackmore, about whose 
flirtation with her he had heard something, and against whom, 
arising out of some recoUectioBS unfavouraUe to hiafBither, he bad 
oonceived and still entertained a prejudice. 
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III this state of affsSrs, six months before, Jane would have told 
her father, not only whom she did not eipect to meet, but whom 
she did. She knew in her own heart and mind that Frank Grindle 
-was by ten thousand degrees a more dangerous rival to his half-* 
brother than Miles Blackmore, or any body else she had ever seen. 
Bis name was never whispered to the parental Bruff as a probable 
visitor at the Amershams'. This was the suppressio teri of which 
Jane Bruff, before she had been driven into the care of Smylar, 
would never have been guilty. 

But mark the] assiduousness of the flend's insidiousness. The 
information the reader has just received as to the disposition of 
Mr. Leeson's property, was derived by Smylar from the colonel, 
aooompanied and illustrated by a few of those expletives with which 
lie was accustomed to decorate, adorn, and illuminate his more 
animated details ; and it was instantly carried to Jane with a sug^ 
gestion, too plausible and even too just to be denied, that as the 
younger brother's unencumbered fortune was considerably larger 
than the elder brother's, no question could exist, when the pre^ 
ference on her part was so decided, as to which of the brothers 
she should marry. 

/^ To a mind like Jane's, so wholly unused to such sudden reverses 
and agitations as hers had within the last few days been subjected 
to, all the turmoil, the anxiety, the necessity for sajdng this while 
meaning something else, and the importance of doing that which 
H wiw essential to make her father believe never had entered her 
head, was bewildering; and without reference to* any ulterior 
object, the prospect of once again reposing under the roof of the 
Amershams, although but for a short period, was something de- 
lightful. 

Little did she, poor girl, think why she was permitted so great 
an indulgence— nor even yet calculate the policy of her under 
whose influence she obtained it. To her the permission to accept 
Emnia's invitation was in itself delightful — ^it indicated at once, the 
postponement of the ceremony— the certainty of being again do- 
mesticated with her best friends — the equal certainty of an evasion 
of the infliction of the visits of George and his father, and of a 
rslief from the solitude of a London house, varied only by the 
scoldings of the colonel, or the tawdry absurdities of Lady Gramm 
and WBss Pheezle ; and so she took ^4ne goods the gods provided," 
without making any reflection, except upon the wonderful kindness 
()f papa. 

However, in blessed ignorance of the causes which produced to 
her such agreeable effects, Jane took her departure the following 
day, drawn by the venerable Sugar and Salt, driven by the eighteen- 
stone coachman, and attended by Harris, her maid, and William 
ftmmons, her footman. 



" Governor," said George to his respectable parent as they 
Were di«»ipatmg in seclusion at Brighton, to which they had retired 
on Out ooeaskm of the funeral, at which they resolved not to be 
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E resent, ^^ this pitch over of old Leeson's is* a black job for us — 
ow long will it put us out ?" 

'* Why," said the worthy baronet, '* I donHknow, George. The 
fashionable rules about decency are now vastly elastic — suitable to 
all cases. I don't see, considering we never cared for the man, 
and he evidently never cared for us — ^1 should say putting it off 
another week would do." 

^' S])Iendidly 1" said George; <' only, what is the stuff about no 
mourning at weddings ? What ! leave it off for the day and on 
with it again in the morning P" 

^' As far as I am personally concerned,? said the baronet, 
^*' that difficulty is easily mastered, for I mean to wear none. What 
the deuce have I to do with him ? I married his sister, and she 
died. When we were married she hadnU tenpence-halfpenny in 
the world. * Her face was her fortune.' What then? 1 hated 
her relations ; and this Leeson used to bore my life out about all 
sorts of matters with which I had no concern— in which I took no 
interest, and about which I knew nothing — and so, to use a con- 
ventional phrase, George, I cut him." ^ 

" 1 see," said George ; " you cut, and he didn't come again.*' 

'* You've hit it," answered the father; '' he was proud but poor. 
By some bedevilment, as the Duchess of Daventry says, one of his 
• schemes turned out well, and he became, in course of time, ex- 
ceedingly rich — ^and then — " 

'' Ah," said George, '* then, governor, I suppose, you tried to 
come again, and he cut." 

'^ I was civil to him," said the baronet, ^' asked hin^to my house 
— but no — he would stand aloof. He always expressed his par- 
tiality for that stupid, heavy nephew of his, and now — ^" 

*' Ah, that's it, governor," said George. '* Now our firiend 
Spooney takes the shine out of u?.. I don't suppose that fellow 
Frank owes five hundred pounds on the face of the earth. There's 
a pretty go. Why, governor, taking our encumbrances into what 
my friend Frank Poggle used to call the ^ cackle-actions,' he'll beat 
us to sticks." 

*' Ah," said Sir George, '* but then with the title, and this girl 
under your lee — why, with her money and common prudence 
you can nurse and get round." 

*' So, perhaps, ^11 she," said George, " and then you know it 
will all come to the same in the end." 

^' Not a bit of it," said the baronet ; ^' * sufficient to the day is the 
evil Uiereof,' says the best book in the world." 

" Ah," said George ; '' governor, you are like the other old gen- 
tleman 1 have heard of — you can go a long way for quotations to 
serve your own turn." 

" Thank you, master George," said the baronet : *' not that 
exactly ; all I mean to say is, if as you get old you find yourself 
going down the hill, put on the drag to save yourself, and your 
children will save themselves afterwards." 

'« -Thank you, good sir, I owe you ten," said George. *' No 
theory is good, as Frank would tell us, that won't stand tfie test of 
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! practice. I begin to feel how much I am obliged to you, governor, 
or giving me this bit of advice — seeing, as it seems to me, that 
you have acted upon it yourself. Ha ! ha ! governor, Fve done 
you now — ^a regular catch out, governor." 

" Not a bit of it," said Sir George. *' No, I think, as far as our 
relative ages have permitted us to live together as men — ^and men 
of the world — there never were a father and son more cPa>ccord 
than we. We quarrel about nothing, George." 

" Strong reason for that^ governor," said George; '* we have 
deuced little to quarrel about. However, the sooner we get out 
of the scrape, the better, because, besides all the stumpy-ups, in 
the way of annuities and insurances, the little woman in France 
will be soon looking for something to keep matters going — 
' Quelgue chose pour f aire le poiage^ as my friend Tim Huggins 
says. Now the announcement of this * union,' as they call it, with 
Miss Bruff, would have settled and stopped all that." * 

*^ Ah, but this death," said the baronet, '^ to be sure — ^yes, and 
juBt as that drive would have settled the thing." 

' ' 1 was rather glad that the drive tumbled through," said George. 
" You see the girl is what I call a regular dowdy. Her bonnets are 
below contempt. As to sitting at her ease in a cab, she can have 
no notion of it. She would keep putting her hands over the apron, 
as a rabbit pats with his paws over the front of his hutch." ^ ^ 

** Come, come," said Sir Geoil^e; '* there is a proverb which en- \ jr 
joins a man to speak well of the bridge that carries him over. ^ 
Don't you think you ought to keep that in view?" 

** I hope, governor," said George, "my little bridge, as you call 
her,, mayn't some of these days bring me into the Court ot Arches.^* 

^' And afterwards into the House of Piers, 1 suppose," continued, 
the vivacious baronet, resolved to rival his son even as a punster. 
'^ No, no, rely upon it she is a good girl, with odd notions — as all 
food girls have. To be sure, this delay is the greatest imaginable 
bore, and for more reasons than you can have assigned ; but so it is 
with »«e— every coup of my life has manque*d, by some absurd and 
unlooked for accident or incident." 

" I suppose," sud George, *' Master Frank will do fine after this 
—cut us, perhaps, and take a fresh start." 

" Not he," said the worthy baronet^ **it isn't in him. He hasn't 
the spirit to take his place in society where he ought certainly now 
to assume it. Dried fishes — bits of earth — twisted shells — fossil 
pigs, which in other days had six or eight legs — ^mammoths' toes, or 
the things he calls the hichthysorchorses, or something of that kind, 
^which he would, if one would let him, prove beyond any doubt 
lived and fburished long before this world was made, and were sent 
here from some other, to astonish the natives, Adam and Eve, as 
curiosities. Upon these things, and the people who write about 
them, lecture about them, and, as I believe, make them, he will 
spend all his money." 

^* It's wonderful, governor," said George, "how these lecturing 
chaps — who are called men of sdence — get on." 
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^< Ah, George," md the baronet, ^< you and I liaw our ofimom 
upon such points, and I believe I lost myself several degrees in Miis 
Jenny's favour by expressing tbem. However, I do tUnk if we 
managed matters well, we might somehow contrive to bring Frank 
forward a bit^*<I mean after the dew of grief has dried off fan glassy 
eyes, we might get him to— to — " 

'* Fork out, d'ye mean, governor?" said George. 

^^My idea," said the baronet; ^* but, as the man in die play says^ 
* infinitely better expressed.' You see, the more one thinks ^f 
things, especially family matters, why the more we are inelined to 
meet and to conciliate. Now that the bore Leeson is dead, we mighty 
I think, get round — ^" 

^'I doubt it, governor," said George. ''After our retreat firon 
the funeral, I think we are done." 

''What I" said the baronet; "d'ye think that we should hvwB 
swallowed all past grievances and gone the whole hog a( onee ?'' 

^' Why," said George, twisting his curis through his fingers and 
affecting to look shy, "if you mean by going the whole hog that 
we ought to have foUowed the old bore, as you call him, to the 
grave — that I should think would perhaps have been the thing to 
have done." 

'^ Then, do you bncy that I have acted rashly, George P'^ asked 
the parent. 

"Not rashly," answered the son, "but what I call rather too 
naturally. Of course as people live now, at least in our drde, a 
father naturally hates his son, because he feds obliged to do scnne* 
thing for him to keep him up in the world; and the son naturally 
hates his father, because by living he keeps him out of a deuced 
ttght more. But I think making all due allowance for your un- 
common dislike of Frank, in which I both filially and fraternally 
participate, it would have been more prudent, knowing what he 
expected £rom your departed brotber^n-^law, to have kept in wiA 
him a little more than we did. But there it is, govemor,«^neither 
you nor I can sham. We can't act parts-^ingenuoueness is oar 
great failing ; — ^and 1 don't care — ^I would rather be sinoereand un* 
popular, than the most suooessful hypocrite that ever made his 
game." 

" Telphre^ teifih,^' said the baronet. "'Gad, George, you are 
a regular chip of the old block ; and even now, knowing as we do, 
at least by all accounts, that Frank is, to use a city phrase, ait good a 
man as you, if not a better, 1 don't think 1 could appear dvil to him, 
although he is my son. Affectionate I never could be." 

' ' Well," said George, ' ' there 1 differ entirely with von, govemoF, 
As for affection, I can't pretend to say much about it; but as to «»• 
vility, and what I should consider half<-brotherly friendship, 1 am 
quite prepared, if he is prepared to reedve it, to fdtev him all that 
kind cl notice and attention." 

"I'm sorry now," said Sir George, after some nunnte or two's 
reflection, "1 am sorry now thai we did not go to thn funeral. 
What would it have signified 9 True, I quarrdleil witi the i 
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lAen he wm alive ; but one wars not with the dead* Pm vexed — I 
maliyara. 

*♦ Couldn't we write to say we would go now," said George ; 
^^]Uit say that we have managed to get off an engagement?'^ 

**No, no, replied the baronet, '*it is too late now — we have 
taken our line, and must maintain it." 

This private dialogue between Sir George and his son, although 
a« full of platitudes and common-places as the best drawing-room 
eonversation in London — is useful in the course of our narrative, as 
ciemplifying, when all the world is shut out, the general character 
of the sire and son, as well as the self-conviction of either or both, 
.that they were two of the most amiable, straightforward, ingenuous, 
candid, and honourable persons breathing. This is precisely what 
every man — ay, and every woman — in this world feels ; they com- 
But crimes, but then they have such a multitude of excuses and 

Sualificalions for what they have done, that the crimes become in 
leir own minds— ^tnd that seriously and conscientiously too-^not 
only no crimes at all, but rather actions the result of oppression, 
of cruelty, neglect, or some such sort of thing. 

A man carries off^his friend's wife— all the world cry out, espe- 
cially the women. Trace that defection, during the whole progress 
of the estrangement of the wife from the husband — ^^^ou will find 
that both parties are so blind to the real state of their case, that 
neither of them thinks of crime. Either of them would argue, if 
weh afbirs admitted of confidence, upon the purity and genuine- 
ness of their affections ; and so to them they are pure and genuine, 
while passion hoodwinks the mind, and absorbs sdl feelings but the 
one; nor ever did there occur a case of the nature to which we 
now refer, in which the woman, under the same delusion, did not 
make herself believe that somehow she was justified by her hus- 
handle eenduct in the sin of abandoning him. 

Seareely any man (and still more rarely any woman), is profess- 
edly and avowedly, even to himself, wicked. In early youth, 
yffhen young gentlemen consider profligacy a feather in their caps, 
Aey talk much of proceedings in which they take a much smaller 
share than they would have it understood they do *, they lik6 the 
credit of dissipation, and so to maintain their characters, actually 
give in to it to a certain extent. This is vanity, coxcombry, or 
what you please — ^but it is not wickedness. They advance in life, 
and fail into all the allurements and entanglements incidental to the 
present state of society. They are led on to do — what to the calm, 
contemplating spectator, are things wrong and unjustifiable; but as 
in the case^ we have before noticed, they are the unconscious actors 
hi those scenes, and sink under an influence perhaps only equally 
and mutually with some other infatuated person. 

Now, wbai was the case with George Grindie? What was the 

tistory of Ellen ? How was ^^^.? When we have just now heard 

piliproelaim himself as unable to act a part or play the hypocrite, 

fo what extent in that very instance haa he deceived and justified 

^himself? 

thuee he was, beloved by a charming giri with whom he had 
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been for some years domesticated — she,' devoted to him, and the 
mother of his child. How did this connexion begin ? It was clear 
that Ellen was satisfied that she herself was free from sin or shame 
— so must her mother have thought — unless, indeed, the mental 
blindness which we are attempting to describe, affected the whole 
family. Under what circumstances could George Grindle have ima- 
gined himself still right, and honest, and honourable, in seducing 
from her maternal home this beautiful creature? and under what 
other circumstances could he flatter himself as being one of the 
most candid of men, when he returned her upon that mother's 
hands, child and all, promising to revisit her in a few weeks, before 
the expiration of which he knew that she must find herself entirely^ 
and finally cast off from his protection. 

Now, was there ever a stronger instance of the unconsciousness 
of one^s own follies and vices than this adduced ? Yet so goes the 
world; and an hour's '* hunt*up'' in town would bring before us 
fifty cases of even greater atrocity than this, which, if the principal 
actors in them were permitted, with the talent that all such men — 
no matter what the turn of it — must possess, you would, if you gave 
them time, find all of them (even if you yovrself were not) fully 
satisfied that they were the most excellent, amiable creatures that 
ever existed, but who had been some time or other imposed upon, 
duped, deceived, and even run away with, in spite of all their own 
meritorious struggles and moral remonstrances. 

The reader yet knows but little of Frank's character and qualities; 
he has hitherto received his information at second-hand — upon 
hearsay evidence ; but he may, perhaps, of himself have seen suf- 
ficient to feel tolerably certain tnat vindictiveness formed no attri- 
bute of his mind — that his natural affection for his father had been 
chilled by the conduct which Sir George had pursued towards hun^ 
and the marked preference he had exhibited towards his elder and 
half-brother. But this oppression had produced no animosity — 
nay, it had been for several years his constant endeavour to soothe 
away the little differences which occa^oiially existed between the 
baronet and his favourite son. But his genius, his tastes, his 
habits, were so totally at variance with those of his nearest rela- 
tions, that it was the enjoyment which the society of his kind uncle 
afforded him, surrounded by a circle of men and women of exalted 
talent and varied accomplishments, so perfectly contrasted with all 
he heard and saw at home, that kept him away from his father and 
half-brother, and not the harsh treatment which he received from 
them. He could not shut his eyes to the profligacy and recklessness 
of manners and conversation which so painfully — to him--charao- 
terised the domestic scenes in which, almost revoltingly, the father 
and son were actors; but all that struggle was past; he had now 
become the independent master of a fine property, and was, as Sir 
George has said, '' as good a man, if not better, than his brother;" 
and therefore is it, that we, who (without any offence, we hope,) 
may be naturally supposed to know a little more of his quahties and 
character than even the reader, say, that we think the change of 
his circumstances involves the strongest probability of bis catching 
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with pleasure at the olive-branch, if his father and brother showed 
any disposition to offer it, although the positive and almost abrupt 
reiusal to pay the least respect to the memory of Mr. Leeson cer^ 
tainly did not at the present moment afford any probability that 
they would do so. 

One thing, however, is certain — the death of Mr. Leeson has ef- 
fected a stir on the family chess-board; we must moreover admit, 
that the last move does not appear altogedier favourable to Jane's 
adversaries. The delay whicn she insisted upon, and which even 
her father was afraid or ashamed to refuse after the disinterested 
expostulations of Mrs. Smylar, was, as we know, for many reasons 
most inconvenient to the bridegroom elect. The domiciliation of 
Jane with Frank, at a time when Frank, or rather the lady who had 
become his zealous advocate, could talk, not with hope and encou- 
ragement of his expectations, but with pleasure and confidence of 
his actual possessions, augured much, threatened much; and this 
domiciliation never could have occurred had Frank's request that 
his father and brother would attend the funeral of his uncle, been 
either granted or civilly or kindly declined. The refusal, couched 
in the terms it was, at once stopped all further correspondence be- 
tween them; as no doubt the correspondence, as far as it went, had 
been debated in council between Frank and the Amershams, nobody 
can form a second opinion as to the course that the high-minded, 
noble-spirited Emma advised. Recollect, too, of what materials this 
council was composed — ^a woman and two men— one of the men 
the object of her interest and care, full of gratitude for the kindness 
and conaderation with which he had been treated by his host and 
hostess, and the other man — her husband. 

Thus was it less from any wish or desire to thwart old Colonel 
BnifiPs machinations for the establishment of his daughter, and 
much farther frcmi any thought of exciting her to disobedience, that 
Emma felt anxious that Frank Grindle should be permitted to do 
himself justice, and, if necessary, have the opportunity, either per- 
sonally or through her, of explaining to Jane the real state of the 
case as it existed between him and his father. 

But what were the feelings which occupied the mind of that said 
Jane, when, after having breakfasted with her father, and after a 
sort of semi-lecture on future duty, and on the absolute necessity of 
answering George's letters in the tone which he prescribed, and 
having received a parting kiss from the gallant officer, she found, 
herself again in the carriage, retracing her road to the house 
whence she had been so recently summoned, not only to receive 
the addresses of Mr. Grindle, but to surrender her heart and per- 
son into his possession and custody ? 

Her thoughts flew rapidly from one subject to another. She 
could not but feel how strikingly her mind, her character, and her 
position were changed from what they were when she last passed 
the well-known tree by the road-side, near which she had last 
caught sight of Amersham and Miles Blackmore. She had arrived 
in town the most ingenuous and dutiful of daughters, imploring 
rather th^ protesting against a forced marriage ; but receiving, as 
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she was commanded to do by her father, the adTanees of the mm 
she felt she never could esteem ; dreading, hating, and shunning, 
as if she were a basilisk, the insidious, artfiil hypocrite Smylar, n* 
opiling from her touchy and shuddering at her approach. What 
was the case now ? 

Jane had been closetted with Smylar late the preceding evening, 
in council against her father. She had passed two hours at and 
after breakfast with that father, and during that period, and while 
performing the little duties of the breakfast-table, which she had 
been for so many years accustomed to perform, her whole mind 
ai^d thoughts were occupied with the fact that she was going t6 
meet, to be domesticated with the man to whom, of all others upon 
earth, her father objected, and that with an ulterior view-— for 
Smylar had so far gained upon her, as to induce her to listen to her 
entire project, which had, as the reader may easily suppose, no* 
thing less for its object than her decided rejection of the one brother 
in favour of the other. 

But was it possible (it was the question Jane asked herself on the 
way tpi^Amersham's] — was it possible, that by an impereeptiMe 
^s and progress she should in so short a space t)f time have be- 
I the deceiver of her &ther, the mistruster of Emma, and the 
of Smylar. She trembled at her own reflections. But then, 
as we have before said, then came the consolatory qnaUfications, that 
she had been driven into the association by her father's harshness 
•—that Smylar, by the interest she had displayed in the whole of 
the later proceedings, had convinced her that she must have been 
originally deceived in her character, and that she was at heart a 
kind and considerate womim. 

Jane, when she stepped into the carriage, was considerably 
affected, and would have wept more than she actually did weep, 
had not one of her father's '^ tfaat'U-doV roused her to a sense of 
the impropriety of exhibiting her feelings before the servanta. 
She, however, received some consolation from seeing Smylar 
whisper something kindly in the ear of her maid Harris, and shake 
her afTectionately by the hand b^ore she mounted the ooadi-box ; 
Jane's footman traveUing solitarily in the rumble, which throughout 
the season had maintained its place at the back of the family coach. 

Jane's mind had by no means recovered its serenity, nor had she, 
while left to herself on the return to scenes of former comfort, 
reconciled to herself the many points of her own conduct since she 
had left them, when she found herself at the lodge gates of Amer- 
sham place. 

Then it was that she felt a sickly pain on her chest — a dixziness 
seemed to affect her eyes — she could not cry, but she trembled— 
her face flushed^-Hshe hastily let down the carriage-window, as if 
fur, or, indeed, any change of circumstances, would relieve her. 
A tiiousand thoughts crowded into her mind as she was driven 
through the shrubberies — she thought on what she vums when she 
was last there, and on what she was then. Luckily the tine fer 
reflection was short— the consciousness of her defection from 
£nuttA^8 judmmt and advice made her dread to meet her. The 
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and, however, was aehieved — ^the carriage stopped — ^the door was 
ep«iied*<-the steps were down, and in an instant she was folded in 
the arms of her affectionate friend. 

Her welcome was as warm as ever, and she was forthwith led. 
or almost carried, to what was always considered and even called 
<' her room," by her affectionate hostess. There a flood of tears 
relieved her temporarily, but still there was a weight upon her 
heart and mind, of which, when she was last in that room, she had 
not been conscious. . 

Troth to say, the change had been great — all the history, if Jane f 
should have the courage to tell it to Emma, would necessarily f 
oeenpy much time in the narration. Emma saw that her dear 
Mend was wholly unequal to conversation at the moment, and, 
therefore^ having recommended quiet, and having consigned her 
to Uie care of Miss Harris (the devoted friend of Mrs. Smylar), she 
left her to rest until dinner-time-^the only information Jane received 
after her arrival having been that Mr. Francis Grindle was not ex- 
pe^^ed till the next day. 



CHAPTER XV. 

At no period of our lives is the heart so attuned to sympathy as in 
the time of sorrow and bereavement ; softened by the sufferings of 
the loved and lost object of its affections, it naturally yearns for 
Undness^nd consolation, and feels with gratitude the friendly soli- 
4atnde which seeks to soothe its anguish. 

That Francis had been deprived of the friend — emphatically the 
friend->«-from whom he had experienced continued and unchanging 
Undness and support, we have the evidence of his own exclama- 
tion, on the threshold of the chamber of death, to prove. Driven 
m it were from his paternal roof, and awed into silence by the fear 
of ridicule and the excitement of language and conduct which he 
eottld not endure, he had uniformly sought in the house and so- 
dety of his worthy uncle an asylum from persecution, and a shelter 
from scenes and conversations, from which, however dutifully iii^ 
dined towards his father, and affectionately disposed towards his 
half-brother, his feelings revolted and his taste turned away. 

Frank had attended the funeral of this revered and respected re- 
biioa-^he had Ustened with breathless attention to the beautiful 
service appointed for the burial of the dead — his eyes were fixed 
on the black pall which covered the remains of his beloved uncle — 
they were lifted from the trestles in the church, and borne to the 

Eve \ he followed, having in his eyes the image of him whose 
less eorpse was before him — again he heard the voice of the 
dei^fyman, again beheld the coffin uncovered, and saw the pre- 
paratioas made for lowering it into its last narrow home — ^it sank 
MM hm fii^t-— the grating of the cords which served to deposit 
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it in its last final resting-place raging in his ears, and the raiding 
of the dirt upon its lid seeihed to announce to him the termina- 
tion of his happiness on earth. 

It was from this fulfilment of his melancholy duties Mr. Frands 
Grindle was^ as soon as circumstances would permit, to proceed to 
pass a day or two at the Amershams' ; and certainly, as the reader 
may himself conceive, the meeting of Jane with her future half- 
hrother-in-law (for the family were exceedingly particular in never 
omitting the nice distinction of half-brother) was an event full of 
interest for many reasons ; but more especially as they were to 
meet, although unknown to him, strongly prepossessed in each 
other's favour, under the roof of a lady who was devotedly attached 
to the one, and strongly prejudiced in favour of the other. 

Now, whether Mrs. Amershamfelt some qualms of conscience in 
bringing tUese two exceedingly charming people together at so 
particular a crisis, without having some other visiters in the house, 
OP whether she thought that by increasing the little party in a 
very small degree, she might afford the two better opportunities of 
tallung over matters in which she now knew they were both deeply 
interested ; or whether it seemed to her that a little variety, caused 
by a dash of heartless vanity and absurdity, might relieve the seri- 
ousness of the circle, and almost unconsciously attract the. thoughts 
of Francis Grindle from the subject then nearest his heart, we 
cannot say : but this we do know — she had contrived an arrai^ge- 
inent which formed part of her scheme. 

Whether, as we say, it were Providential, or only fortunate, 
that the charming Emma had invited for the succeeding week a 
lady and her daughter with whom Jane had not previously be«i 
much acquainted, and of whom Mr. Francis Grindle actually knew 
nothing, the reader must {guess. On the first blush of the thing, 
\i might appear that such a plan involved a want of feeling : but 
no ; Mrs. Amersham, with great knowledge of human nature, felt 
satisfied that nothing so well serves to alleviate the sorrow which 
naturally wears and depresses the heart of the survivor of the la- 
mented lost one, than the bringing the mourner in contact with 
persons whom they have not before seen, and who therefore cannot 
m any degree be associated in his or her mind with those who are 
gone. 

The pair — for there were two of them — invited by the Amer- 
shams, were a mother and daughter — certainly neither of them 
favourites with Emma ; but the lady's former husband, who was a 
baronet — his dignity like himself being of very brief duration — ^had 
been a connexion of Amersham's, and the lady herself had only a 
few days before returned to England from the Continent; and 
therefore, beyond any other reasons, which she might have had for 
enlivening the house by their presence, she thought it prudent to 
exact their promised visit then, as likely to rescue her from any 
imputation on the part of Colonel Bruff — ^which she did not think 
quite Impossible when the whole truth came to be known — of her 
having brought Mr. Francis Grindle into juxta-position and con- 
stant association with his daughter Jane during the suspenmon— 
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sot exactly of hostilities^but of the intercourse between her and 
George. 

Lady Cramly, the widow in question, was gay and flighty; 
voluble in conversation to an extent which is called by some '^ on- 
handishness." That she was agreeable in society cannot be denied ; 
but it must also be confessed-^and it is rather difficult with deli- 
cacy towards ladies in general to explain fvhi/—4i^at some portion 
of her attraction arose from her established, and now unconquer- 
able habit, of seldom, if ever, speaking the truth. The great points 
of her exaggerations were made for Uie establishment of her own , 
importance and popularity ; her details of every thing connected 
with herself and her darling daughter Seraphine, were full of de- 
scriptions of the sensations they c?k*eated, of the eclat which glorified 
them, and of the devoted attentions which were paid them wher- 
ever they went. Every body who really knew Lady Cramly, gave 
in with gravity and complacency to her system, of which nobody 
was more sensitively aware than her daughter, who occasionally 
aideavoured to emulate the assiduity of the man behind his ma^ 
ter's chair, touching the history of the monkey^s tail. But the 
attempt to check, or curb, or control her ladyship (as she liked to 
be called) generally made matters worse ; for not only was Sera- 
phine— poor dear girl — snubbed for her interference, but in order 
to establish the accuracy of her first statement, her mother gene- 
rally doubled its extravagance in her own vindication. 

Lady Cramly was, or rather had been during her husband's life- 
lime, the authoress of a solitary work, upon the memory of which 
she still lived and revelled. She had published two volumes of 
travels. In some of the countries which she described she really 
had been, but in others certainly not; but wherever the scene was 
laid, lady Cramly and Seraphine were at the top of the tree. 
Princes were proud to hand them to their carriage — crowned 
heads opened their palaces to receive them — Lady Cramly received 
medals, orders, and decorations, which never before had been 
conferred upon females. Seraphine — ^with a pug nose, low fore- 
head, and high shoulders — ^had been painted by all the first artists, 
and modelled by all the first sculptors on the Continent. The book 
of travels had gone through eleven editions — Mr. Liberal, the emi- 
nent~ publisher, had made six thousand pounds by it, and would 
have made more, only that he had foolishly insisted, out of respect 
to the character of her particular friend the Pope, upon expunging 
the authoress's account of her having waltzed with his Holiness at 
a masquerade during the carnival, to which he went only to have 
the pleasure of being her partner. Upon this circumstance, and 
her having been made a Bui'gher (or rather Burgheress) at Bruges 
(the only instance of the honour ever having been bestowed upon 
a lady), she not unfrequently descanted, and so often had she told 
the histories amongst others, that all who heard them, including 
Seraphine herself, felt certain that if nobody else believed them, 
Lady Cramly did. 

It was of lady Cramly the wag said that her authority ought 
never to be doubted, for she must always be re^Hed upon. Never- 
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thelesd her poetieal prose was very amuaiiig, and upon WaOer's 
principle (we presume) she was certainly an extremely eloquent 
and entertaining companion. 

Seraphine, althpugh plain, was pleasant, unassuming, and tin* 
pretending; contented hersdf in country-houses with playing 
waltzes and quadrilles, for brighter and more blooming belles to 
dance to ; aspiring to nothing more than the ordinary and general 
attention whicha modest, well-educated girl commands and receives 
tiety. 

Fhe only fear Mrs. Amersham entertained, was that of Lady 
?ramly bemg rather too volatile and voluble under the dreum- 
^stances. But as Francis Grindle was not to be with them until the 
day after her arrival, she hoped to tame her down in a certain 
degree before he came, and by permitting, or rather encouraging^ 
her to give them an account of her last visit to the Continent pre» 
viously to his making his appearance, moderate and modify hef 
into a suitable associate for the morrow. 

Jane, who, whatever interest she might feel in an event wUA 
interested Francis Grindle, and whatever observance of a death 
in the family with which she was about to be connected, was doe 
in the way of form and respect, was of course not personally 
weighed down with grief for the loss of an individual ^6m she 
had never seen, wa^ by no means displeased at the approach of 
the widow and her daughter. In fact, feeling the peculiarity of her 
own case, and apprehending little encouragement from Emma, in 
the way of rejecting George Grindle, and incurring her father^a 
eternal anger, she was rather pleased at the addition to the party. 

And now here.again we see the peculiarities of a woman's mind* 
Emma and her husband had talked over Jane's marriage half-a** 
score times, and both mutually agreed that to encourage her to 
rebel against the colonel's commands upon the matter, would be to 
ensure her unhappiness through life. With her heart and feelings^ 
the curse of a father denounced against her disobedience would 
have been the source of continued and never-ending remorse and 
wretchedness; and yet, believing in and admitting to herself the 
merits of Francis, and moreover in that belief Justifying the pre- 
ference of Jane, to which she attributes her disinclination to his 
' brother, she invites this very man at a season, as we have already 
said, of more than usiial delicacy, and when the circumstances in 
which he is involved render him an object of more than ordinal^ 
interest, in order to associate him with the girl of all others witn 
whom he ought not to be associated ; this all being done from a 
kindness, perhaps misjudged, but which originated in a sympathy 
that inherently and universally exists in female hearts. 

While the party at Amersham's is assembling, and before we 
proceed to detail the dialogues which took place between Emma 
and Jane, let us take a glance at George Grindle ^r«, and George 
Grmdle JU8. We know where they are, and knowing that^ ean 
make.a tolerably good guess at the sort of life they are likely to lead. 
But circumstances have been altered within the last four or Ave 
days; George, Uie younger, had calculated that the announeemenl 
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d^ airtiiig« in the London papers would at ottoe decidedly, and 
in the easiest way for him, have proclaimed the fact to MUen, 
which he had not the courage himself to communicate. Matters 
were now difficult — ^her anxiety at not hearing from him had driven 
her to write to him — ^her letter must of course he answered — but 
how? Thus: 

*< Brighton, August — , 184 » 

'« Dear Nelly, 

*< Only conceive what a bore— -I have just got your affectionate 
letter— delighted to hear about Tiney's tooth — which may be caljied 
wisdom beforehand — ^he unquestionably takes after his mamma. 
But just listen, you will see the history no doubt in the London 
Mpers. Uncle Leeson, ai we call him in fun— not that the affair 
has turned out so funny after all— -is ^mort,^ as you would say at 
Tenailles, but which, as the admirable Mathews used to observe 
when I was a genteel youth, means in English, no more. He is gone, 
Nelly, and has left my amiable half-brother a mint of monejr. Its 
Mj own fault — ^if I had fallowed him up, and never left him, he 
would have left some of his stumpy to me. ' However, he is gone, 
and I am just as bad of[ ad I was ten days ago, and what can be 
worse I donU exactly see. 

*< How's your Ma' ? I hope, well, and all snug and comfortable. 
Kit hadn't been for this very unsociable connexion having dropped, 
as they say, 1 should of course have written at length before this, 
•ad remiikded you oC my promise, which 1 hope, my dear Nelly, you 
haven't foi^ot, of dining with you on the brat's birthday. 

** This, however, has upset us, and here am I bunged up with 
the governor, who would neither go himself, nor let me go to my 
hftlf-unde's funeral, which I wished him to' do ; but being, as you 
bow, uac(»iimonly shy of a ' shell out,' he said No, and so we came 
down here to mope decently till Monday week. This is called decent 
—it may be, but it's deucedly dull. However, your kind letter 
cheers me up a bit; and although, as you know, I am not a finished 
oorrespondent, I am delighted to answer you off hand; because 
when the account of the departure of the elderly Hippopotamus 
leachad you, you might think I was really sorry for him. 

*4 shtdl write soon again, ^en we have recovered from our 
|rk^-*mind that^ Nelly, and hope to send something to you before 
1 see you — only, as I say, the governor is the hitch. Rely upon it, 
Nelly, that genUeman— old I won't call him, not only because he 
Mka nearly as young as myself, but because old gentleman is the 
md^^r rather old nick-name for the black dandy with the hoofe 
•nd tail, what lives in a ^ werry' hot climate. All 1 hope is, he won't 
dnve me into a corner. 

^' Give my best love to mamma and to Tiney. Has he lost the 
idek presented to him by Mr. Somebody, I forget his name at the 
aunate, or has that uncommon fast-going chap made his appearance 
ia Mrs. Eversfield^s salon ? If he should arrive, treat him gently — 
rocottect his good-mture to the brat. Write soon in answer to 
this, because if the governor keeps his pockets shut much longer, 
after all the sacrifices I have made in parting from you for the pre* 
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sent for fear of him, I may commit some rashness, which would be 

exceedingly disagreeable to all parties. 

'^ And so adieu, dear Nelly, and believe me, 

'* Always affectionately yours, 

*' George Grindle/* 

This affectionate letter was written and placed on the writing- 
table of Mr. Grindle, in his lodgings at Brighton ; and before the ink 
with which the concluding part of it was dry, he began the following 
epistle to Miss Jane Bruff : . 

' << Brighton. 

^^ Dearest Jane, 

'^ That's not too familiar now, my sweet girl ; if it had not been 
for the melancholy circumstance of my poor dear uncle's death, you 
would, within a few hours, have been mine altogether. What an 
event I My father, as ^ou know, never was upon particularly good 
terms with him ; and m fact, his second marriage made a division 
in the family which, however much 1 might sometimes be inclined 
to laugh about it, nobody in the world could lament more than 
myself. 

'* My father's feelings, however, were not to be overcome, and 
therefore, as you know, we are here. I am delighted to find that 
the expectations of my half-brother Frank have been realized, and 
diat he inherits a considerable fortune. 

'* For my own part, 1 don't see why we should have broken up 
from London on account of Mr. Leeson's death ; but 1 do whatever 
1 am taught to consider right — principle, as 1 say to myself, is every 
thing, and 1 would rather sacrifice everv wish in tlie world, so that 
1 might act upon its dictates. Else as far as fashion goes, nobody 
mourns for anybody now. A fortnight's black for a father ; if very 
particular, a month for a mother ; and as to not being about as usual 
because somebody belonging to one is dead-^why, as you know, 
nobody stays at home but the dead man himself, and he would be 
too glad to come out if he could. 

*^ This sounds as if 1 were joking on serious matters ; but 1 am 
vexed at what 1 think our needless separation. However, your 
excellent father— one of the best and most agreeable men 1 ever met 
with, — seemed to feel that it was right, and so did ^oee—* therefore 
1 must not complain. 

'^ 1 flatter myself that 1 have succeeded in getting into the good 
graces of that excellent creature Mrs. Smylar, whom 1 respect, be- 
cause I know she loves you : we must cherish her when we are-^by 
Jove I what was 1 going to write — 1 mean, dear Jane, as that capiUd 
fellow jack Topper says in the farce, 'When we two are one.' I 
think her uncommon. 

'^ I am regularly jealous of your friends the Amershams. Why 
the deuce couldn't they have invited me to meet you ? To be sure, 
1 don't know them, but that in these days of promiscuous and un- 
premeditated hospitality, is nothing. Perhaps 1 shall put on my 
brazen mask some day next week, and invade you. Would you be 
very angry ? 
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^< The carriage mVi be quite entirely finished out and out, ap} 
beyond every thing, by the end of next week. Briggs considers it 
what the painters call his ^ chef-d! oRuvre^ but which I say ought to 
be his * chay Dover.' It is a perfect thing in its way, and 1 hope you 
will like it. The only sort of set-off I have for the delay of ' the 
ceremony,' is the certainty that the * vehicle,' as the coachmen say, 
will be ail the better for it. 

^^ I 4[ieed not press you to write to me during your exile, as in 
eourse you will. The address to us here you have already ; if a 
change takes place you shall know it. My father is all of a heap 
about the postponement ; but as I say with the chap who wrote 
Shakspeare, ^ What must be, must ; and what can't be cured, must 
be endured.' 

" Adieu, ever afiFectionately yours, 

^^ George Gbiwdle.'* 

'^ I think you may present my compliments to your friends the 
Amershams, under all the circumstances, and just hint at what I 
have said about the brazen mask." 

Now these two letters lay upon Mr. Grindle's table together, ready 
for folding, putting in envelopes, sealing and directing ; and it is 
not quite impossible that the reader may think, that in the pure 
spirit of farce, it would be quite allowable, if not even natural, that 
George Grindle in his agitation, and what the Hebrew schoolmaster 
odled ^ ^ tbeconfusion of the moment," might put the two letters in 
the wrong covers, and so create seenes of infinite embarrassment 
and distress. But no^in real life these fortunate mistakes seldom! 
if ever, occur. Upon this occasion nothing of thelcind happenedl 
Mr. George Grindle folded, sealed, and addressed his letters exactl]! 
as he had originally intended, when he wrote them, that they shoul( 
be folded, sealed, and addressed. It was not destined that eithe 
accident or carelessness should develop to the interesting creature 
most deeply concerned the strange peculiarity of their positive an< 
relative positions. 

And how were plodding on, during this period, our large anJ 
disagreeable colonel and his prime-minister? Of course, Smylaq^ 
was in daily correspondence with Miss Harris, Ja^ne's maid, and 
was therefore kept regularly in possession of the history of all the 
proceedings at the Amershams'. She rather dishked the news, 
that other visiters were expected besides Frank Grindle ; but upon 
weighing the matter over, she seemed to fall unconsciously into 
[ the views of Mrs. Amersham on the subject, which views she her- 
! self, as we have already observed, had somewhat unaccountably 
permitted herself to adopt. 

As for what might be called the domestic comfort of BrufPs 
house, left as he was in town, it is but just to observe, that in what- 
ever degree Mrs. Smylar might ordinarily contribute to its mainte- 
nance, she was just at this time so divided in her views, so puzzled 
in her mind, and so agitated in her feelings, that matters certainly 
did not go on so smoothly as usud. The policy she had adopted 
and the course she was pursuing were ot the desperate order ; 
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q)i^Rl»0§d Conl^d^Af^e, i^ou|^ blpw the wbgl^ of her Wf lU^ ftpmW 
to AJfim ; ap^ wWe afee began tp sp^pect TUfis^ limvi pf i<^)ng m 
interest ip t^^ merits ^^d attractiapsi pf (h^ cploii0r» |]|^^ fgaq, ^I|t 
al^o tp^mhle^ tP tbiak Pf the ppssibility pf t^at C^^Hai^t O^cf p^-f 
tajdpg ^ v^ry iqf^pprtaat sfep, whipfe W0wl4 Wtt^^y tl«atWS jiff 
brightest prospects. 

fle c^irf^iiily was p^uot porp frpiR home t^aii was fei^ ^fan\ ; he 
^^ lesfi ol her Wbefl l^e 7<?a^ ^t l^qiiie, gpayj^r co^^4 i^q^ ewnUy 
^pppunt fer th? altered ppndu^t pf Ije^ m^tPF 4priftp t% )a^ (i|a 
or }br^^ ^§y^f §p4 h^P^^e ^^^^ ^uspiqon^, the ypry f$&is|i|nf;f( |^ 
\Sfbipt, m Kpr np^d, rendeir^d A^ l^s^ figre^^blp, pr s^i^i9^b4ct 
or whatever it may be called, to the colonel. 

Favoqnte^ h^¥9 ^Iway^ plenty of enfqiiesy and one of the coloaeFs 
sepv^ta, ^1^0 knew (not that she seemed to try to conceal) the 
ultimate object of her hopes and wishes, suggested, somewhat ^y- 
poth^tically to be aufe, that when the only daughter or a gentler 
inan of ''master's^' time of life, w^s going tc^ be man'ie^^ |t^a§ 
natural enough that he himself should look out for somebody who 
QKHild coo^pe^^ta bm fof th^ l(m pf bpr sppi^ty. 

IJov, so far a^ tbis ppinipp went, wbpdy »orf cqf4iadl| Wr^ 
11^ i( tban Mi^tr^ss ^i^ylar; but whei^ tbi# s^ SPfT^^ i^gftn $8 
4pfi|pcp frop^ bis byppwsis ^pptbing like a b^bfif wh^cb #xj§t|4 \^ 

bifi ppn4> tbat tbe ^ofpn^i w^» burning ^¥^^^(^imr(]F ^^f^&m 

^ l^y Gfi^am, Mrd. Smylar's feebngs aftd 9PAti9IWt9 imipedWlfls 
ufidprwepta most si^ripus ^It^ratipi^, %n^ lb? next fli^sb tt^rpuM 
hpf*. ^pf^^vil^tions was 4 r^^olutibn, founded evpt^ i^ppn |^ iJlyiiiH .<§ 
b^&i« ^ tbi9, tcj run down pppr Lady Qramp^i in tbe <iplapprfk ^^ 
ij^tion tb^ first i«oia^ii( ^be coMld get tbe pppoistmiity, }^^v ^v^qim 
Veing of an agp and i^ze that nobody b^t spcb ^ map ^ tl# P4iPW 
Qolpnel could ever tbink pf iqcurr^ig. Tp h§ si)pp, tb^l^ V<l^ 9 
title, ^d it sppn^d fis if bis m^^ 4^^ ^ ^m^f pbpuM bl^m 
^ t^tle, such as it was, bad worked biin ^p i«|Q tb« W^^ §ilbi(4ai 
of having a wife with a title for himself. But this W'^ ^f(^^ jPDf^ 
pense ai[v4 afore^bpught pf tbe bHtlep, wbQ tod be^ W^)y ^is- 
€^r4i^4 f r^BPi tbe favoin* of Kjra. Swyl^ eyp? ^p^ bU nA$9|jP««lMl 
iftlrusipn into thfs dipmpr-pai*)our in ^n^^ ^ sug^r^P^^, iP it^ 
infMnoi^abl^ eveji^ing of Sir Gepr«e's aowewbat uf ^el<Hmft vi^ 
J?mm that tjin^e k» &U s^tisfi^ that any (U^^mpta bp mmMk mki 

yfif^ tbie hpart— pr ra^bejr tb^ h^knd— of Mrft. Snij$)»p^ WII9d4 faS 
Yain : and thenceforth, still affecting %U spiPt^ of l^n4nepp^ m4if9 
towards h^9 be nevpr Ipst an x)MPO|*tynity, fa\^yrablp o^ MJ^W^>¥§^ 
aUfi, wb^pver be pOMkH, to pxp^, if npt j^bs^i^e j/eia|oi^, iPW»a 
thing like an irritable distrust in the cond^p( pf bw ^imnsi I^HPmt 
pf the cQiJbn^'A procee^hjp^gs. 

It is not An unpleasant sigbt tp 9PP fpgi^y w4 d^l^M^y tbui 
thwarted ; nor can therp be a life morp baria^^iAg? Q^ inpr^ 4«59fV« 
fdly uncoj|nfb;i^tabl4»9 tbf^ tbat pf onp of tbe iUpipliBS of tbeJi«A|rn 
Ifiiv i^hpol) wbo exiipt npon £alsebQp4 and bypipcwii^) mi ^w}|p|§ 
deviation ^f one inoh to tbe rigbt or Ipft firow tbe prqpk%i 9§th st 
th^ir ba^e ^ batpfiiL p<^yf w^t aa inevit^ miMM^ikm 
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1 norses and carnages, and the best roads for trav0Uklg W Ibt 
WrW, 

Wn^wpr qiit of tW§ whepl-withm-vfcfM8l lyntpmrr-p^ dq pat mwui 
ff s^ji^fa^vf^^i^g, bDi Qf 4onipsti9 intoigp^ ip CpltmelBrufTs bouaa 

df the i^lQtl^d ye^^^ pf Sp|lpQr%«piiUiyf Wf APP not yet p«iiMiPPil 
)0 «M^ ; )mt a« for fip affoirs b»d yet gpp9, it PPrt^inly teas pxappdn 
Qi^y f^rtPMtP that thp Qrip4lp family wpr# seppMttd, and tliat 
BthP, pq pi^p ti)Pii mi^ Gporv^ mA l^ Pldest aon, bad any ^otim 
of the real state of circumstanP^^* 

huffe we for tbP mpipoPt tbp qolpnel and the sy?en vndutuiibed, 
W^Bt 1^ ^^ butlor-s ioalapay. EfeU^vp wa or not bis b^omg 
a^r tbp arptpipptip ^liiapce with tha miavf of {iQvd Granuin (aft 
wt| w tbp pbrp9p gops, t' will bepp'O* pp4 1<^ us just look at ad 
fiurs as they are progressing or likely to p? ogress at tba Amar§hains^ 

'^ Well, Jane, said Emma, when Jane was able to bear the well- 
lilPVP vmfiP she Ipvad so mupb, — '^ well, Jane, and so it unfor- 
IPMtplF bapppQS tbat ypu seemed tp think Mr. EvaneiB fisindle 
iiiwt^y piora agraeaUe than his brotbev George.'? 

M Baiinar said Jane, '^ I have no concealments from yap ; if in 
your knowledge of Mr. Franeis Grindle?s merits pnd aocpfapUshtt 
panto, ypp have found a reason for my not liking his brother, let 
m ask yov, what than 9 A month ago I did not even know the 
Mdly. Wbyrrrtall ma, wfay^is it neeepsary 1 shouU mpvfy into 
it, pp mavry at all.'* 

H Merely, my dear girl,'* said Mrs. Amersham, r^beeause your 
bther says you must, and because you are too dutiful to disabay 

t^Yoii Busufuleistand ma^ Emma,^' said Jane. <* What I am §a^ 
ing, if I can make myself understood, involves no question of filial 
oMian^. P^iat I mai|n to ask is, why is it peqessar^ that I should 
marry, fi^n I would sather remain single? or if it is essential to 
py Gmiev^s cpmf^rt that I should maxipy, why is it necessary to 
mam into Asa paa^oular familv?^' 

^< Vm Bui« 1 oapnet answer that question,'? answered Mrs. Ama»* 
ikam. ^^ All I kpow of the matter is, that your father, for fteasons 
Inst |puiwn tp himself, eommands you to marry one son of Sir George 
firindle ; and vbu, as ii not in the shghtest degree unnptural, ohoosa 
to mavry anatber, and'*^)' 

^'My dearest finend,'' said Jppp, interrupting her, ^Uiufi is die 
verv point upon which we differ. Of the two Grindles. I admit I 
irabr, in every point of view, yaw friend Mr. Frank ; nut that ia 
lot my point Why should 1 ij^rry one brother beeause I dialilfa 
inaiheiiB'' ^ 

M There ana ma^y results,'^ said Bmma, <Hn this woidd, whidi 
are perfectly unaccountable. DonH you see, my dear child, if yon 
bsd been Im alone here, and your dear lather bad not found out 
%Bsa fBOfUy none <^ tins wonnl haye happened : but it did happen, 
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and having been introduced to a very disagreeable man (at least by 
ycmr acoount), whom your father wants you to make your husband, 
you chanced to fall in with a very agreeable one, whom you yourself 
wish to marry.** 

''Met" said Jane; 'M wish to marry nobody. All / say is, 
between the two Grindles there can be no comparison ; but what 
dien ? with my father's views and intentions, the simple fact of 
their being so nearly related has nothing in the world to do with 
the matter. He would be as much opposed to my marrying Mr. 
Frank Grindle— even supposing such a thought had ever entered 
my head — as he would to mv marrying a beggar. Emma, Emma, 
even ycu mistake me. All I ask is, to be relieved from all impor- 
tunities on the subject of marriage, and — '*'' 

'' GhocMS^ for yourself,'' interrupted Mrs. Amersham. ''That is 
a very agreeable scheme in life, but not always to be worked out. 
Ah, Jane, if my gentle hints about that most worthy of men, 'iny 
friend Miles Blackmore, could have had their effect upon you, all 
this might have been saved." 

"How?" said Jane. 

" How?" replied Emma. " Why long before this femily of the 
Grindles became known to your father, we might have made an 
offer — I say we — but he would have made an offer in every point 
unexceptionable, and one which the colonel could not have ndled 
to accept, with your own sanction and approval." 

"What my fiither might have done in such a case," said Jane, 
^' I cannot of course anticipate ; but I do assure you, respecting, 
esteeming, and regarding with every friendly feeling Mr. Miles 
Blackmore, I never — never could have accepted him as a husband." 

'^ Was he not tenderly devoted to you, Jane?" asked Mrs. Amer- 



" He did me the kindness of paying me more attention than, with 
his cultivated talents and general attainments, I perhaps deserved," 
aid Jane. 

'^ Was he ever happy except in your company?" ask)pd Egnma. 

"I don't know," said Jane, ^'but he never seemed happy in it." 



" That was the surest sign of his affection for you," said Emma ; 
" distrustful of himself, watchful of your thoughts and wishes, his 
whole mind was absorbed in the consideration of your merits." 

" No," said Jane; '^ if I ever had thought — ^and please to recollect 
1 never did think — of Mr. Miles Blackmore in the way you imagine, 
and in which you speak of him, all such thoughts would have been 
driven from my mind by an abstraction in fais, which, whenever we 
were gayest — whenever in this happy house we were most cheerful, 
and when 1 had sung him his favourite song— -seemed to overwhelm 
him, and distract his thoughts from every thing around him. Rely 
upon it, Emma — 1 am no great conjurer, nor can 1 predict or fore* 
tell — ^but rely upon it, there is something weighing upon the mind 
of Mr. Miles Blackmore, which will some day or other cause a 
sensation— a least if it ever comes to a disclosure." 

"The something weighing on his mind," said Emma, "was his 
affection for you. However, putting your opinions and feelings ; 
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upon that point in the same scale with the oolonePs determination, 
and your engagement to be married to another man, it seems uselesef 
to talk about that. He is gone — I am perfectly certain driven away 
by. your cruelty, you tyrant^«-to live in France for some time; and 
so, he being out of the way, all w^ have to do is to discuss the re- 
lative merits of these two Grindles/' 

''There, Emma, again I must beg to check you,'* said Jane ; ''I 
have over and over again told you that I cannot see the necessity 
of.mv marrying into this family, or into any family, being perfectly 
satisfied as I am ; but because you expect Mr. Francis Grindle here, 
do not imagine that I am about to institute a comparison — *' 

''Stop,stop, my dear Jane," interrupted Emma, ^^I do not imagine 
anything more than ,1 can comprehend. You left town, as you 
admit, to avoid— as long as circumstances permitted — the attentions 
of your intended : well ; when you were kind enough to accept our 
invitation, you knew his brother was to be of the party.*' 

''Well, Emma?" said Jane, looking steadfastly at her friend. 

''INoW) Jane," said Mrs. Amersham, ''did you expressly state to 
your papa, that your anxiety to come to us, was to get rid of the 
visits of Mr. George Grindle?" 

" Certainly not," said Jane ; "the peculiar circumstances of Mr. 
Leeson's death, rendered it a matter of delicacy that some step of 
the sort should be taken." 

"Very right, dear Jane," said. Mrs. Amersham; "and now let 
me ask you, my love, did you mention to your papa that you ezr 
pected to meet the brother of Mr. George Grindle here ?" . 

Jane, colouring up, looked at once reproachfully and implor- 
ingly at Emma. 

<'I— I," faltered she. 

"Ha ! ha! ha!" said Mrs. Amersham, who saw the way in which 
her shot had told; "there, there, go and dress for dinner, my dear 
girl, and be sure you. put on your best looks, for most likely he will 
be here, at latest m the evemng." 

Jane attempted neither reply nor remonstrance, but proceeded 
to do as her kind and intelligent hostess had directed. 

There is one part of the history with which hereabouts the 
reader ought to be acquainted, inasmuch as it throws some light 
upon- the characters of two persons who take prominent parts in 
its progress. Although Frank Grindle was expected at the Amer- 
shams', and although as we know it was Mrs. Amersham's object to 
bring them together, and although Jane Bruff knew she was to 
meet him there, Francis Grindle did not know that Jane was to be 
of die family party — Mrs. Amersham having resolved on " getting 
up'' what she called a surprise, hoping upon the principle of killing 
two birds with one stone, by the suddenness of their meeting, at 
once, to change the character of his thoughts and feelings, and 
drive them mto another channel. Thus, with the best intentions 
in the world, she was, as we have already said, working more harm 
and mischief for both the dear friends about whom she was most 
interested, than their bitterest enemy could have imagined or con- 
trived. 
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wMffA 6i!bfg« &imm mmm^iiitkii sm\%, tmtMm 

M«ift i» T^am Ah mmef; 61- if it M, bet tttei^ (!6AV»bdB!- 
d«ne« ^th tto«iiiiiiab«e& UithertdfcdUBatid td ir6^^ toHMi tttheA 
letters ; and after showing the MMtiUfUI t-tcbMI 9{\ilbf BV«f*b iflM^ 
ti6ild ttf EitiiHa, Wttb Vr«S Mflici«litiy {<f^M( Id Uhigh It it Slbit im- 
tn((a«littelf , she dfettfi'ifiinM bhbii IMVitl^ ]( bhi'^itHeH tb: 

"fbiit 1ft ihy Jidtib«)" \m Vlri. AiiieHifaaiUf ''if B« hmAlk 
Mtilt^ td ioVti hii knkikiM Will foi'te hliii to Mtb ii^d, itfill thM 
perhaps M iHMy ioiy Mhi^tUili^ intelli^ble : if he !i3 Abi ^M^; m 
imMi 4HII tlike diUbt'a^ dt ydill' iiile^t, mU ^m M ^iigry, 
«ad 90 miJ6h thg b^tt^r." 

WUtin d frieiia t^MU^ely dgKe's mih <^e, hb«f fekflUV Ub ittm 
IS habfrt^fl', Ud d» kffiMMil^ Gmt^k 6Hn^le wdiiM fitt¥e mt^ 
tially aided th« sUbctJd^ bf CtaiM's M^ll-bi^ant ttftiit^tovM, Uti^lttt 
gladiV #AVe hii^ bbihitiii ak Jdttb dbied ttbbll it. . 

TB« n^t Wky Mr. l^l<dncis Grihdlii ^a§ tb ArAve, aUS tti«^ can 
Vk fib qUesHbi ai tb thfe ^^ifelUeili ^hifch hi^ «pt)t>bacti t>tt>ch)^ 
on Jane : for through the activity of h^ ddfaiii-abte cbbfal^Ilbi' Si 
mnBbfl, frh6 dblbsibd her, fciiribusly »iia lllibonit;it|ti% is^fabnded 
Saii MippUH^d hy h^r M^ltd Ih tbb bdniitl-y t^tib MHbSf^i; lbH8 
her, the innocent girl found herself at onc^ disdbSViil^ ttSir rathS^ 
^dtfflHndi; havihg for^Vdrieated km obiiiifa tkls leavb io db so— 
dffrofitin^ lli<i loVer to whom tttdt fdth^r hid d6tikallV ehpiidti blr 
—and propbiitt^ tb VaeH iM \ivis xiM4t m tomb kof <«vl{h,ibl$ 
Wrkl Uf tMt kcb^pt^d loVbr, Whd, nlbt^bVer, ^as the bbiebi t3f his 
hatred, and that of her fiiture father-in-law. And ^i tul| bdottt- 
nation of circumstances was the result of tidiiti'lxr^llcSb 01 others, 
mm A^itfi %ith ih^ Wor^i, and bth«f ft with tlib test ifatentions. 

th^ d^ aHfadbiiced M Frknk*^ ^hriVa) tvas ft IhM iiapdrMt 
im itgttaiiUg bilb. It gr^W iMe, dfad Uhh'i i^Utibd itibft!A&»4. 
Her attentive maid, Harris, exerted herSelf ib ^{jport dhd dii^ih 
htsh Jilhb iccbUhtbd td li'er tb^ htfr dervbiisttelte, by itiiAmiimg 
the real causb-^hef kpitfehettlibfa^ bf lllgbting lie^ fUtui-^ tit-other- 
HiAm, aild ihight bVfen hdVe ^one the Ibn^h bf tklliUk hbr tb&t she 
Wai iibW alMUdt ^bt-i^y thttt shb had cbtU« tb the Amer^liaifa'^ mi^ 
11« %ii eipbctM. This in^dUbU^ 6x)ir'e!ssldii bf hbr tboii^htli #^ 
ilnqdie^tionably iiijudicioil^ ib hni; but Mi^l tikt-Hs had ItVbd wlUi 
b^r Ibi- S^Vehkl vears, and hdd bieen trustbd \^ih dli diiich ^b)^^b 
Ms Jilfae Bruif Mtb heb sifa^le^ihiiidednbss and ftiniplicity bVef* hSid 
lb ^lifide to aiiyboHy, &nd thbrefohe ii ihigbt Aot ttiUcfi .Si|iii^' 
Sdbb as Jabb ^aii drbssed for dibnei-, JtliisiiHdlrHs t(t 



tiffi&fa Hc6bllht bfe^bb day^s bi-ocbedib^ ib MrS. fii&Mt, l&etudlB^ 
besMlSi tb» dmn bf ^bkt «h» hdd s^bn, bh be^b tdld, d f ^bbht df 
Wbatg^l- febh^hSatibbS Shfe had bverhfeard. 

fU diy WJrg on— dinneir \»ras bVSf— ho MM% tjHhdH. *dhMI- 

iBib^ m iMAmi tb d^i&v biib. this bt-mit-asBbkUbd 'i^ m'^ 

iAk\m was uib^t bkibtUi, dud th6 ^tidfebt bffest it bbbduSSd dtt»h 

hgi- Btabb«i« ikbd bbh^Hktibb, dffbi^bd itintibft Smm 'd^Ht^ 

nities for exerting her playful raillery. 
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Tte oie«k wail jniit strikiiig liitie^ wU«ll tli« ik)tiiid df \i1ieels 
HHnttlinaM tb^ Apprioath of a cat*Hag6. 

•* Tfie^fe be i§,'' toid Attlertbaiii. *» I Blippbse ih this tiViliiM 
8i« »f i^ili'bddis be (h)iildil't ^et bors^s; I dart^ Hay, t>oor fdlbw, he 
has had no dinner^ Ol^^-^'* 

At thk AdMfent. wh^ii Jane's heart beat infiriitdjr ttibre i^pidly 
wm it btight td Mvd dbhe, and Ahiersbatn t^s goihg forth to 
i^b^lvC his visiter, the drslwin^-i-oom doors wei*e fluilg djpett, dnd 
a servant announced in a stedtorian voice— ^ 

" Lidy ^hd Miss Cramly." 

The sound of the names, the sight of the people, were at oiiee a 
Shoick and relief to poor Jane, and she scarcely knew whether she 
WaH iiiandih^ on her head or her heels : ttrhile Lady Cramly boiihcM 
VA6 thb I'bbln and almost smothered Mrs. Amersbam with kisses; 
fiei^jibine following id her turn, and teceivihg Emma's salutl^ in 
Ink i^lthe'st and mbst at)biroved manner. 

** W6ll, riiy love,*' md her Ikdyship, ** ttel^e ^ are— taking ybU 
by ^surprise — ^a day before we were eipected ; but, as I said to S^rd- 

SmM,l ik^ sui-e you ^buWhH rtiihd Us. And how do yoii do, my 
ea^ Mr. Amet^sh^tiii? d^ki^ iiie, bbw Well ybu dr& lobkfaig-^nd so 
lltt buY iMehd, Count Glgihatvhisty,^9n't he, Set^abhiiie^'* 
*' Obiint^r gaid Sterapfaitife. 

**My dedr child!" eifclaitoed the lady, *Mbh*t JoU jrem^nibi^r 
togihaWbiskjf— th^ ihdli Who wds sb feitecdingly ciVfl to us kt Pbt§- 
d&iH— with all tbbse i^ros^d^ and thih^s, and I said at tbte iiihe hbW 
handsome he was — " 

'' And so bke Mr. Amersbam P'' slald Emittk; ** upbh iny Word, 
Lady CraMly, yoiill ttiak^ khy poor dedr husband more conceited 
than he is. Allow me to present a very dear friend of mine, Miss 

** Oh, too happy," said her ladyships " dear We— well— Sfcrtl- 
phine— -to be sure I have the faculty bf discbVerliig likenesses. But 
Seraphine, ishU Ibig ybtlhg lady a perlPebt JEac-sitUiie of Oiir sweet 
IIHlfe pi^nees^^dfear, dfeai*, What idos het nabie?-*-who leAt us her 

Kdace at Naples, befbrfe We Weht to the Dtike's— 1 deelai^e al the 
btfOiMl I ^uite fbrgel— but shfe Was so civil, that the t-eibolltWlion 
of her biiarbiittg countehan<^e is jpe^fectly fi^esb on my i^nd. I 
h&yekdt h^r down in toy diafy.*' 

'•Would yob like, my deaf Lady Cramly,*' said Mrs. AiiieftshaW, 
'* to get rid of ybur cloak? and you Seraphine, shall* I shoW you 
ydd!» fboms, as a good hostess should?" 

" Have foU dined, Lady CramlyP" said Amersbam. 

** Oh ! dmed, ages ago," said the lady. '* I have got into a habit 
of early dining.; and the people at the inn where We stopped were 
ib lioaiiiensety civil— olf course,, they knew me through the servants ; 
but you i'eaUy never saW such attention — every part bf the Ultle 
towii Was ransacked for dainties for our lable» 1 nevter &aW in a 
small fiBglisjb inn an; thing Uke it. WasiiU it cbatnii%ly ^obd, 
SerajDnine?^ 

^Te§, Ma\^' said Seraphine ; ^H thougk the fbasi foWl VWy-^" 
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— <<0h, my dear child, I am not talkiBg of the fowls/' almost 
screamed her ladyship; ''however, I must say you are one of the 
smallest possible eaters, and care nothing about it. Pm ready to 
attend you,'^ added she, turning to Emma, who accordingly pro- 
ceeded to marshal the way that she should go. 

" That's a lively bird, Jane," said Amersham, when the doors 
were closed; "you'll have some fun with her^ and more if you make 
friends with her quiet little daughter, who is all truth, and lets it 
out, too, whenever she sees occasion." 

''But I suppose they continually quarrel upon these points I" said 
Jane. 

"No," replied Amersham; "the mother generally snubs her child, 
and cuts her short ; but as she bears it patiently, and makes no 
answer, the affairs blows over. By and by, we snail hear why she 
has come to us a day before we expected her. You must keep 
your countenance if you can, especially as it is so exceedingly like 
that of her dear friend the little Princess, whose name she doesn't 
recollect." 

"She certainly seems an extraordinary person," said Jane. 

"I tell you what. Miss Jenny," said Amersham, "if our friend 
Frank doesn't make his appearance before the post goes out, I shall 

f'ust trouble him with a line. He cannot be ill — at least I hope not; 
mt he seems so regular in all his engagements, that I get uneasy 
about him, being as he is alone, and under circumstances full of 
grief and vexation. I'll go and write now. Shall I send your love, 
Jane?" 

"I should think not," said Jane. 

"What, you mean to keep it for him till he comes," said Mr. 
Amersham. 

" Now really and truly," said Jane, "if you talk in that way, I 
shall write up to papa — " 

' ' What, to send Sugar and Salt ?" 

"Yes," said Jane, '^ and run away home forthwith." 

"Well, Jane," said Amersham, "you shan't be worried. How- 
ever, I'll write. Excuse me for five minutes." 

Jane smiled assent, and he proceeded to his room to write and 
dispatch the "remind ;" but her smile soon turned to a thoughtful 
expression of countenance. She felt that there was too much truth 
in Amersham's joke to make it agreeable, and was again warned 
of the perilous part she had been induced to act. 

By thesame post which would, for a short distance, carry Frank 
Grindle's letter, the following would be dispatched to London: 

"Dear Mrs. Smylar, 
' ' I begin very much to doubt whether it was quite prudent to let 
Miss Jane come here at the same time with F. G. without the colo- 
nel's knowledge. From something she said to-day, I thing it not 
unlikely that she will get frightened, and write and tell her father 
all about it, and then you will get into a pretty scrape. Think this 
over ; and whether it would not be best to tell him yourself^ and say 
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you never knew any thing about F. G.'s coming here till you heard 
of it from me. He is to be here this evening, so now consider ; and 
at all events believe me, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"E. Harris." 

This letter given (par parenthkse) to the reader, will serve still 
further to illustrate the really perilous position of poor Jane. It 
may seem strange that people could be found to combine against so 
much sweetness and goodness as those of which her mind and cha- 
racter were composed ; but Smylar^s power was very extraordinary / 
-^she had her point to carry, her ends to achieve, and if in her i / 
progress towards success, she had sufficient ability to dupe and de- // 
ceive Colonel Bruff and his daughter, both in opposite interests, 
there can be no doubt that she had sufficient talent to win Miss 
Harris over to her cause, aiding her plausibility, as she was in the 
habit of doing, by admitting her to be a participator in the refections 
of her private apartments. Amersham's letter to Frank Grindle 
ought to be recorded » for reasons, the cogency of which may be 
hereafter shown. It ran thus : 

** Thursday ETening. 
*' My dear Sir, 
** We have waited and waited for your promised krrival to-day, 
and are grievously disappointed that you are not come. We sin- 
cerely hope that neither illness nor accident detains you. We ex- 
pect you without fail to-morrow; but as the lateness of the hour at 
whicn our post leaves this, affords me the opportunity of writing, 
pray let us know why you are not with us this evening, and that you 
will be here in the course of the day, and above all that you are 
well; or whether my going'over to you would, on any matter of 
business, be useful Or agreeable. 

*' My wife desires her best regards. We think we can give you 
some amusement in the society of a lady and her daughter, who are 
our only visiters, except our very old and dear friend, Jane Bruff. 
" Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

^^ E. Amersham." 

Before these letters were dispatched, Lady Cramly, Seraphine, 
<Iane, and Amersham, were all again reassembled in the »aldn ; and 
Amersham, who was anxious that Jane should as early as possible 
understand some of the merits of the new arrivals, began a course 
^ showing them off, which never failed to produce its effects. 
Wherefore, after casting a look at Miss Bruff wluch she did not per- 
fectly comprehend, and another at his wife, which she perfectly did, 
he opened the campaign by enquiring of Lady Cramly if she had 
stayed any time in Paris. The train he had laid was fired, and off 
she went. 

" Yes," said the lady. ** I was there ten or twelve days; quite 
enough for Paris at this season, although to me seasons make no 
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tidn h mmHsA, dfid ciiHkiMy out bf \M ^SL^lmh ^ne is tfiM« oIliM 
the world. I, of course, saw every thin^ ^hfl b^N mm i^if. 
We wd^8 J^it^ m ihe most charming manner. It would have 
ambsCd ^tl to see me a great lady. 1 like Thiers very much, b<^- 
^use I think him a nice sharp little fellow ; and I admire Gui^ot, he 
is ko gehtlfe ^hd ^b blkcid. Wfell hoWJ^lly Vt)\i "^Oiild Bft¥e fiSMcied 
me a ^i^eat ai))lbinatidi. T&^ire Wks miibt tklkiH]^ to m t6» ihfM- 
guarterg oJT dii hdui* dh thfe Hbte bf EU^knd ; ^hd h^ had hd Mm^ 
left me, ih^n thit^f s tH^tl to ^t dilt bf iiib ^11 th« ififdM^tiUti Ke 
cdul() ; aiid dlti)oli|h t ^^% i^titibuli, bf i^btirse, hb ^obf^sdl^fl M M- 
der^todd inore olf Eiiglii^li ^bliby ffoiik il^hat I had Said id Uih tiudi 
he ever kliigW beifot^fe. You hfeslrtf Wm SaV so, S«rtlt)hitite P" 

'' Why lib, Ma',** said SerapWbift. '* I did hot." 

** Ah well, child,'' mi hbr ladyfehip. " that i$ betpJuiUfe Vtt>ti dMft't 
attend ; Vou had though tb db tb Ulk tb your bft^dx. I neVii' iMV 
a young lady ibo^efe^g^tbjft^arbi^iidaiidite thah thktlj[Miel, ibdd^ 
looking crieatiirfe.'* 
\\ *' La, toaM'' ^id 9bbtif)bift«. 

if ^^ Were you much at the TuilleA«ii^'* mi kAVtmM M iMy 
|Crai^ly, lookiiiu^ ttdeways at Jane. 

'^ Three or tour times,'' said the lady; '' in fact we really were 
§q ei^aged that we were obliged to shirk a royiil boihiliaha or two. 
Tne King was exceedin^lj^ graciouls.. We W^B yi^rf foiid bf h^b when 
1 was a girl. At iLat time he was livitt^ df twickbdhkii^, dikd Ifty 
dear fother^ who Lad si beauiitiil pla(6^ ili^f*^, lisi^d ib ^dd hfili 
flowers, Aouaders, and Frencb-rbt^ ; aiid t us^d ib ball hM Phtt. 
I was quite a baby, then, Liit His Maji^sty l^ebbllb'cted ^^ fiei>fect^, 
and was.exee^dingiy gebd-natiired, add hii Ibbdiitiful ti&liliii^ iASm 
emh I have jotted it all do^n in i^y dia!;V, 5xrhibh fbxi shall tiem^ 
my dear Mrs. Amiersliam, ^bfbre it is |)ubiisb^d,^^ 

*' Oh," said Amersham, *'you xneiii to bufelish agaiti?** 

**, Why that is noi decided iipoil," replied thfe Ikdjr. ** I MVe had 
offers jfrom almost all the publishers in Lohdbb, iTf^oiil id^ bid ttitM 
Liberal, of Albemarie-sti*eet| down tb tiib houBjp bf Sflb^ ahd 
Shuffle, of— 4 forget where — all at diy f^et; Ibiit Ine dear Marquis 
of Nottingham, who was so uncommonly civil to us at Florence, 
and who is ideally and truly one of the most charming creatures in 
tLe world, abd so fond of SeraphibI, says th&t I bught nbt lb Bb too 



The power of maW tburs,*^ said Jkb», «^ Battel be eSbfeSlfikgly 
deiigl^tful. I have never lett England.'^ 

" I^or ever will till you are pleased to iftaffry " saltt LftdV (Mtn»- 
'f When I wa9 of course much yoiih^br ih^ii 1 aid tko^) 1 diiM to 
give myself airs^ and turn up my nb§$ at half a htiddi^d llitiltt, 
and especially at those whbm my poor AeAt ^ApA IrbicoittiiitiBdM; 
^but at last I found that, independent ais I fa&cied mysbtf v^Ute ^Ihglk, 
I w/is.the most .(dependent and helpless creature in the K^rld; lb I 
toqk *th(B man oif my choice. To he sure, hb ^S bfily a baronet, 
and that of 1725^ but theii he wa^ d ^bd, lifid ti*^tbil«^, MM 
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ilOiODgh he is gone (as I was saying one day to tke Pope), the way 
ive must all go, he has left me that dear child, who is indeed a 
treasure." 

Jane and Emma exchaft^d Idttti, ^fai(;h Seraphine observed, and 
most undudfiilly gave another. 

^^ Did you yisit Venice this trin ?" said Amersham. 
- <<T^iik{^?" «iiUilhM the mf. << Whi db jm ifaittk t <!duld 
m\^iMi PmrnLh-^Hiikft ^ilbdiii Visitm^ Y^iiic^^ Why thb i^^ 
40 H oftft of the Qldeit fHehdii 1 MUr. ft^ hpi^i!& thgUh wdtt- 
mAlf ^h ^Md hku%h^ ready to kill hiMelf M(;h 1 call hid! pidi- 
~" ^ A fi^iinkfi * diy OM »dg^.' Htt i^ a cdplUl felled, isd't ti*, 

«» ^rV kpjMbia, laaWd, Kk','* feftld SeWphihe, 
(«B& \b^m% inMh hx>% S^^aphlii«r^^ kd M». Adi^fsliaiB, 
«ihai^ to tt?dW ft ch^tt(;e Of Joining ih thd cdftserVatiOti itktd the 
M^liH'i hikMi, AhA\ Ai tfa^ saiiie tiihe, tb {)t*ev^dt Ee^ hiisb^iia 
l^biirkTlii^ UisiiilliMtidii Uf fa^r moth^P^ abstii'flitids id tbd ^r^t 
ttliteit; 
k* B6mft«M[«;" teid S^i^phinfe, jgfeiltiy. 

<• SmietHMSl'' Md Lddy Gt^infy ; '"^ thai iS reM^ftaMy ntdd^dt. 
WbV; m d»» Mft; AihiJrihdkh, fi^i- ^Iti^tt^ Id t^ 6ati^e df dUr 
M^l MH tt>^¥: ihst^ad M hr-^iiloltb^.^^ 
"M, Mfc*r'l4wSera{ihiHte: 

'• mtm yob abhH kiibW it,'' ^aid mt ttiblilfe*, »^ but s6 il li. Iff 
«§ Ufl IUii«[ d¥8r ib-dAy kt Lord (3d§ileUlbuilt^s ^h sLoiild hsiVS ihH 
p nm tf R6ellest«^; and LdM C^l^tllbhibU&t Idld friS tbkt i(,Ms 
im m^iim m he^ra S^r^phmfe ^ih^, U WdUld hki^6 ihvitM tts 
tlHy Mth hitn tt FihrbV P^rk ; ^nd if his t\dykl itl^liitfesk had dbtte 
#j ^mm t5f t^fs« have be^A a (ittiditldttd, Shd «^^ ffiu^t ha^e 
|«; #hidl (70 die, Ml^; Adifer^haifl, \Vh6 love ddlF roVal family 
il.ioyAttV flfeflVfed frofa my dfea^ tathfet, ^oiild baVe Beeh both 
mur klld k pte^itufi^i bdt ^ ^ had bt^dfhigd ^ok for ib-moS 
fow, I thought it best to get away to-day, for fear we should kaVe 
iidK^tii^^^kOri^.'' 

M ahd Am^rlham liickaiigbd Ibby, 3o did Ntrs. Amei*- 
ahd SKrAbhibe. 

ittbch forthfe^ this particular cbhV^i^satlbn, Mh its iccotti- 
_j l^aiaciis, attd counter-slanccs, ihighl have gone oii, -^e 
fSHmt isdV, but iusl as Lad^ Cbamlj^ ^as begihniiig a history of 
>ll«i% drii^en hfeVsfelf lip VesiiviuS Ih a Loilddn-built tilbury, the 
Aafllr bante to ahiiotihbls that the tiSusLl social ahd sociable me^l 0f 
ttd Afc^t^hiAtas— suppei* — wAls teAdy ; and iii spite of the splendid 
iM liiH^ifibteiit banqucit whibb had been prepared by the ipbaU- 
lOiili df BWi^hpdOl for hi^t ladyship's dinner at tbe Magpie ahd 
tUMf \h thlAt fte^btiful tillage, She, '* nothing lolb,** accepted the 
|MffllM|«H Kin of het* bb^t, ahd they led tbe way to the rouhd table 
iMSttiltfe braimembrated ih our annals. - 
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CHAPTER XVL 

It is impossible to doubt the difficulty, to say nothing of the deli- 
cacy of poor Jane's position : indeed it would be superfluous to call 
the reader's attention to what may really be called the perils to 
which she is exposed, knowing so much as by this time he doe&. 
Not a word could pass her lips — not a look, not a sigh, could escape 
her, without being noted down by Miss Harris. The audible 
scratching of the pen of the recording inquisitor behind the curtain, 
does give something like warning to the self-criminating victim, and 
may sometimes serve to check his communicativeness ; but with 
Jane — no — her fate, her fortunes, and her happiness seemed to be 
at the mercy of persons, who ought, upon every principle of hones^ 
and rectitude, to have upheld her cause '^against a world in arms. 

But now, as to Miss Harris's letter to the besmeared Smylar. 
When she got it, she read it through twice before she even laid it 
down. It sometimes happens that plain common sense beats ^ne^^ir 
hollow. Smylar had laid her plans skilfully enough to answer her 
great purpose ; but Smylar had not, in grasping the subject at large, 
prepared herself for certain little incidental events. Sne knew, to 
be sure, the purity and honesty of Jane's mind ; but, judging from 
her own feehngs, and regulatmg her conduct towards her young 
mistress by the scale of her own passions, she thought there could 
be no doubt whatever of the young lady's acceding to any arrange- 
ments which would bring her and the man whom she hked under 
the same roof; more especially after she had, as she thought efiTee- 
tually, succeeded in undermining — to a certain extent — the high 
principle by which she had, up to the present stage of her life, been 
actuated. 

Mrs. Smylar just at this period was on the edge of a precipice, or, 
one might more appositely say, performing her evolutions (as pro- 
bably she had frequently done in early life) on the tight-rope, from 
which the most trifling false step would bring her to the ground. 
To be sure, Miss Harris generously acted clown for her, and chalked 
her shoes to add to her security, with all the winning grace of hollow 
friendship. Whep she got that young person's letter, which at once 
showed her how much was to be feared from the timidity or sensi- 
bility of sweet Jenny Bruff, the difficulty and delicacy of her own 
position were made evident to her. Then came the question — 
What was next to be done? Having acted as she had, and having 
concerted the scheme for bringing together those whom she wished 
to love each other — if they did not love each other already — ^how 
was she to proceed under the belief of a break-down in the resolu- 
tion of her doomed victim? — for so she considered Jane, and victim 
she meant her to be. 

Several questions were now to be mooted by the heroine of 
Bullock's-smithy, and one — a very important one — ^was, touching 
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ttke eiipadty of Miss Harris for judging the prohability of effects 
from apparent causeis; and whether she had — looking to her quali- 
fications — formed a just estimate of Janets feelings and apprehen- 
sions. 

The next question was, whether, since pens and ink liaye been 
sent upon earth for the purpose of man's and woman's destruction, 
Jane, if she did break down, and write to her father, would or 
would not, in the excitement of the moment, the plenitude of her 
repentance, and the anxiety for reconciliation with her parent, 
inform the colonel that the scheme of bringing her and Frank 
Grindle together, originated entirely with his confidential adviser. 

Then came a third question ; whether, in order to prevent such 
an explosion, she should venture upon the yet untried experiment 
of herself writing to Jane. The debate upon this, however, lasted 
but a few moments. She felt that she could not check the impulse 
of the daughter without inculpating herself with the father. What 
then mas to be done ? Writing to Harris for further particulars 
might equally commit her; and Harris, according to her notions, 
was not sufficiently acute to comprehend any thing put hypotheti- 
cally, or without a plain statement of facts and names ; and so the 
mill-work of Mr^. Smylar's brain went on and on, and round and 
round, until at last — ^by no means an uncommon case — she resolved 
to let matters take their own course, always qualifying this resolu- 
tion by the reflection, that by the family arrangement of submitting 
all the letters which arrived per post to her surveillance in the first 
instance, she might with her theatrical activity withhold any one 
which came to hand addressed to the colonel from Jane, leaving it 
to some further stretch of ingenuity to give such cogent reasons to 
the poor girl for what she had done, as might convince her that 
her interposition was based on the best motives, and no doubt 
would eventually produce the most favourable results. 

Still it was not impossible, nor even improbable, that Jane might 
direct her letter to the colonel at the Doldrum — ^knowing as she did 
how much of his time he passed at that club. If once the implicit 
confidence which he had so long reposed in Smilar was shaken*^ 
no matter however little — the violence and abruptness of his temper 
and character would have burst forth, and she would have been 
sent off at a moment's notice; all her hopes frustrated, all her ex- 
pectations wrecked. And so we may at least indulge in the belief 
that the fiend in human shape— or rather in the shape in which her 
mantua-maker chose her to appear — must have passed a sleepless, 
miserable night ; her uneasiness upon the main point of her career 
being by no means mitigated in consequence of the evident addition 
of Bniff to the society and cercle of Lady Gramm. 

At Amersham's the complexity of feelings was scarcely less em-« 
barrassing. Jane, as we have seen, was too acute not to perceive 
the anxiety of Emma for Frank's arrival, nor could Emma blind 
herself to the longing, dreading, lingering, hoping, fearing feeUngs 
of Jane ; and as the hours wore on, poor Jane gradually became 
more tremblingly alive to the delicacy of her position in consenting 
io become the companion in a country-house of a most agreeable 
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41 va3 W4 dw^ bM^ber^inTl^w #l#Gt| M ^Q ah» 0W9U ml 
Wf)Qi«u))i^ cpupage^m^ugb t|() #peak to Mv$. Ampv%lwm m tha pwu^ 

for fear of incurring an imputation of vanity. 

"Anil wjiy," mi «be iq herself, ^* um Wt tbi3 Mi. jG^w^e 
cope berip 99 w^U 9^ Any Qttor frifii»d of tbe AmQi^baow 9 Uk 
tf 1^6 ^( he i$ destined to b^ ^ pear coppiexiQp gt mnf^^r^ Btwtmg 
i^off w\ff be ^Afl2<^^ b^ ber«. If 1 remonstr^^ upon tbi« potiU, I 
d^Qi^ ^^th^f; tl^^ I f^ppy 9fiy$3}f charming enongb to drive 1m« ii(to 
i( dipfiPHQHraWe i^valry Witt bwApotbep-in-tew, fir tb^t I lla|r^ not 
su%iei^^ f|Fmi(ie9§ of prwQip)») or dimity (4 phainipttp, t^ witbstotd 
l)|ii {aspm^tipp^* wbi«b are tp le^d m^ to » vjoJktiou of » i^mir^ct, 
^bip)b\ HPi ^ ptt^eF <E^9^ ) Am to be ^uf^pi^ntly vain tp imigiiip im 
iip§i^«s tp ipv^)id{it#," ApdgpJMefaid tob^velffiirttiei'^ MLei 
Vm fRm^l kftpw rpy b^^rtrrl know mir duty— be AaU >>• mjf 
^i\p^4, my br^b^Hp-laiiMimt Any &tbe?*s will must b^ iibejriHli 
mi n \i ^2 FrftfM^ip Qriivdte A9d 1 9b«U vtaturally aee vmck af «0di 
ojyb^f Wklf bay^ I #veii for 4 moment alarmed myself «t bis ^aii 

, I i9¥ 9^ i^t Wbidi ]« pffrfedtty l^afionable, perleetb |4iito«io 

r4. tfeftgaj, mA B^rfecifly jn^t, Jaw, as we have juet ohperved, *^ tmi te 

l^^priielf,"' btft ^ g^id it tP ROJiody elie i and when Ha^ria, who mii 

I Wfit^pg pyery ^Hm pf bpv aountPHimea, and eatching evnyy sylUa 

U$ tbat fi^U mm bpr Up^* fpP the purpose sd reportuig to ^^ head* 

SfffU^fh'' saw tfi# M^ruggl^a wbic^ w^ve passing in hep mind, she 
t mor^ coRvino^d tban ever that Mcs. Smylar's sohen^e waa a 
feilpr«i find APtyitod by tbat apprehension, ceupled widi a pvesr 

Cctivp pprt^ip^ Qf bftiqg ftereelf tupped off bv the eohmel in ease 
p s^V^i ppD?pspQfidMlce with Smylar should be discovered, she 
m hPF ti^rn bPg^9 to calculate wbedier, tf .Smylar adQpte4 ^ holder 
line of conduati sbo berself should not write to (be caionel to leil 
bim wbftt WAS goisg on, 

TblA ^'whfi^ withia wheel" system, eertaudy looks ibreateninf 
to SQm? 9i tk§ pl(rt;ters ; nor was Miss Harris's sUght attachment td 
Mr, Rum^t) the eolonara owi| man and butlep, the formfiFz^rand 
pppbaps ff^fm aPtiialrrraspirant to Mrs. Smyiar's hand, l&elv ta 
f^edc hop e&arlipns in the way of self-preservation in the estabtiakr 
nientf pvop At the risk of jeopapdizing Uie ^' giteat lady in the lilde 

Kh^ ('' aqd AS her fears in^eased, so proportiimahly inoreaAM} 
r^UASSUOSd ad to longer keeping the secret of Mr. Frank's virit ; 
wb^psipPA sto determined, if she did not heap from Mps. Smylar 
in th« morning, to take upon herself the task of enlightening Ike 
ioloael upon that most interesting suli^ect. 

She did not hear from Mrs. Smylar, nop niras she likely ever te 
hsar froDji hep upon any natattep which she cionsideaed important, 
inasmuch >s upon Mns. Smylar^s estaihhshed prineiple she nevnr 
fiould he brought to commit herself in writing. She ^ould have 
hked a dialogue witl^ Mis^ Harris extremely weU ; in the eourae nf 
which she might have eiUraoted from her the mecumstanena en 
whifih her apprehensions were grounded ; but susneeting as she did 
Aat Mip Hams was not ontisely indi&iient tq Mc RumiAy vrtiose 
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ilNnp^^b W %»fit kf im ^¥1^ W4 ^sisiduity migbi grt Fq«l^Q»9 
aim <tf tk^ Ht^n ^vfm l^for^ 4^^ m Wigbt (lave hia own p^rtii^MUil 

or directed to hii^ %t tji^ Ili^Ue^s' Club (of ^)i^c|i ^§ w^ a 4ist|i^r. 
»»iik$4maii^llW)i ^^ 4atoriim9d eptipely to keep ^pqf, ^^4 hipver 
Qkft A l^vi^ QVi^r* b^i^ grpy till p<|^ucu)g-time c^ipi^, 

Q^fl be«r« fi vwt 4^4l of the *' repvWi^" qf leHe?^, ^^d q( tba 
^^ flWI^Ulsr '' Qf bHi9W b^W4t W4 <h9 upiyf r«f^lity qf tb^l IF^gbts f i4 
Bllvi)#«^ 0f waaVi^d ; but hikgbT««i)indii|g ^ ^il ^i^ ve^^y ^Q^niegi 
consolatory, and encouraging preachD[V9Rt< ^n,d gpf ecb^^i^H^M)^ Wli 

bd, in Milt fif i«$^t wbwi t«i3tfrf by wmim tb^y «? f» so mi^ pon- 

WNMft ) >ii^\)i#^ ^hpu^ ift W AM ^^<«W iftW be )inWf n^S «W-i 
^tnvM iibkfi (ft»$h i% tbiir kipjl), (bft 4¥fp^ri|y pf ^ei^ fl^liiw 
«k4 qiMbfifid^QM i9 taQ «kvM^«t t^ voqwr? f^ mom^ik\'fi PQiiw4ef4it 
tiM- Wt wifirbt «^^ ^ sf^^ i|iwliQ¥#» i^ ^^ ii«p|^t<s4 w» 
%mR«ri^aii h^n ^^m^^ M^» p^py^ii Md tb9?^Q?e :w« 4#t^ 
%it ia]i8 tbp wbole cmr^^ of Mtsprdl bisl^QPy— Ji^ tb^r^ ftny^ing b)c% 
a repuhlimiiiWL i» tb9 conatituotjiop of ^«wal«^ t^ii^bw? Ww ¥9^ 
tb«ir SAgaoity, tb^ir S^mv^ \hm IwAml ? U^ tOA^ ^bf ^HMtt <>f a 
ntwiboroe ? Uf du«b lb^ t^m^Sk kmi ^ ^ w^m tbe fellow ef^ 
preiFRb<H»id? W(w4pi<u}ai<mybeUiyifQr«^ti9«pf§Utipi#%iQr>^ 
Qtbtvovealiimi, «0^mbtetatlto^yer4yi|ttMr9i^«^%^fMlfili(ie^^ 
«f ^oh tbi$ lB^y» b«#n Q?iMited, wbfocly IM b^ k^M U> d^iiy tbi 
gvudatiOBi 0$ iwtdl^ (^f bMPU^cl ml^^ m^^ be ^edi) by ys^h 
diliferait MiDaab> o( diffei'Mt m^v^ wi Bjmi^ ftr^ 4W4i|0^)ib^4 
KoF of tbf aama gem^ ym^ Mrt.- toyw wd Misft Umm t but 
to ^ificiiw, Mra. Sonylar was £^1 ^ imftihQV^ to tbe toad (ba4 
nf bofA of tba sane gmiu) ; wd wJ^Ue^ Midi SrufT^ Q^id iumfii 
Bit she saw through the detiws of Mr9* SmlMt 9^9A wt «(smr#(l 
f that by tfifcing As slip upon wbicdb #bi had determined she could 
f not mly carry her point by damaging her with the colonel, but 
eventually secure an alliance with Mr. Rumfit, and necessarily at- 
tain a €o|iio^[itent estab(isbiaeat in the eoionel^s house, she 'was 
eying Toa4y^ at a wonderful disadvantage. Poor Miss Harms I 
iB^dshe know the sort ol peeson with wiiom she liad to i^ai^ 
little did she antict|)at4» the results of faer> great polUiGal experimei^* 
Ad^ig however upon the impulser-rnot of tb^ moment merely-^ 
hrt upon the impulse given to her mind and feelings, aftef sdmn 
eoBsideratioa, and after her disappointment at not receiving an env 
eoui^ng answer, or indeed any answer at all, from Mrs. Smyhui 
(whether she had got any letter from Mr. Rumfit, history tells us 
not), she sat cb»wn when her young hidy was gone to dinn^, and 
wrote to hfir master that whieh follows : 

u 1 am aiire you wiU forgive ibfi very great liberty I take in y§9» 
tuing la wiite these few Unes to jmmi» whiab ift » Iibii4y aolUaf 
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could induce me to take, but that I think it right you should know 
of some circumstances which you are not apprised of at present. 

'' Nobody upon earth can be more attached to a mistress than I 
am to Miss Jane ; I hope I have always shown it in all I have ever 
said or done, since I have lived with her; and there is not a sweeter^ 
tempered, kinder-hearted young lady in the world, and I would die 
to serve her, which is the real cause of this letter. 

'^ I think it my duty, sir, to tell you, that Mr. Francis Grindle is 
expected here this evening; he was to have come yesterday; and I 
am sure my young lady is in a state of great agitation about it, for, 
as it seems to me, Mr. and Mrs. Amersham are most anxious for 
him to be here while Miss Jane is here, and she is, therefore, the 
more worried on that account. 

^' Now, sir, although I would not for the world mean to say — and 
I am sure, sir, you will believe me — that Mr. and Mrs. Amersham 
wish to do any thing to disparage Miss Jane's intended husband in 
her eyes, by bringing Mr. Francis Grindle here, still having lived 
with her now for several years, I know enough of her to know that 
this meeting and their staying in the same house together, will be 
a great trial to her, and so I thought it my duty — and I hope to b^ 
forgiven for what I have done-^to write and tell you the truth. 

^ ^ I have no motive, sir, andean have none, but acting for the best, 
I know that Miss Jane is good and excellent in every way, but from 
what she has said to me I humbly think she ought not to be placed 
in the situation in which she is, considering that it seems as if Mr. 
and Mrs. Amersham wished to set up Mr. Francis Grindle against 
his half-brotiier, and this seems to flurry my young lady; and 
therefore I have told you the truth, and beg and pray of you, sir, not 
to say one word about this letter, not to my young lady, nor anybody 
else in the hotise^* (underscored), ''for it would cause me great 
trouble if you did, and, as I have said before, I have no object but 
doing good, as a dutiful servant should do. 

'' I am, sir, your's most obediently, 

*' Emily Habris.'' 

This letter, carefully written, cautiously spelt, and cleanly directed 
to the gallant colonel, in due course by that night's post reached 
Harley-street, and in less than ten minutes after its arrival was 
opened and read by Mrs. Smylar, who, taking into her kind consi- 
deration the advancing age ana increasing infirmities of her respected 
and reputable master, felt it part of her duty to relieve him as much 
as possible from the trouble of poring over correspondence which 
she did not ^consider it necessary for him, at his time of life, to 
worry himself about. 

. ' * What Mrs. Smylar's feelings towards her dear friend Miss Harris 
were, or what her resolutions as to her eventual destiny might be 
when she had read this '^ treacherous scrawl,'' it is quite impossible 
for us to say ; but its contents decided her as to the course she was 
on the instant to pursue. That question was settled. The moment 
she saw the colonel she would open his eyes to what she thought 
the schemes of the Amershams. For although it was the scheme 
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of idl otherj9 which she wished to succeed, still if the colonel vtsca 
to be made aware of it, she, and she only, was the person to warn 
him. And so, as it seems, the plot thickened. 

Amongst the letters which arrived for Colonel Bruff, was one 
from Jane herself. That, however, the sacrilegious hands of Smylar 
dared not to touch. There are limits not to be passed, lines not to 
be transgressed. She certainly screwed it, and twisted it, and 
peeped into it, in hopes of getting something out of it, but in vain : 
and so it reached its destination. 

Whether Miss Harris had also written to Rumfit, either through 
his club, or down the ^' hairy," we are unable to say, but there can 
be no doubt that he appeared exceedingly fidgetty and nervous 
during the morning. Smylar was agjtated. The least additional 
touch of rouge was considered necessary to enable her to meet the 
gaze of the colonel, and an extra bite of the lips to give them the 
ruddiness which the gallant and disagreeable Behemoth was so fre- 
quently inclined to mar. 

Smylar had unquestionably taken a deciding step in opening 
Miss Harris's letter, which it is quite needless to observe she meant 
to answer by return of post ; but the restless manner of Mr. Rumfit, 
a sort of twiadle-finger kind of nervousness, somewhat worried her, 
as conveying to her mind the suggestion that Miss Harris had com- 
municated to him her intention of addressing the colonel. Where- 
upon she (Smylar) was particularly desirous of opening her heart 
to her dear master, so that she might have ample time to reply— 
of course in }m name — to the warning given, by that prudential 
young person. 

^' Well, sir," said Smylar, when bhe first saw the gallant animal, 
" have you heard from Miss Jane to-day?" 

*' Yes," said the colonel, "there's a letter from her. Haven't 
opened it. ' Conclude she's well, else she couldn't write." 

" No, that's true," said Smylar, " but there may be news from 
Mrs. Amersham's which you ought to know ; nay, colonel, there is 
news which you ought to know." 

And here let us remark on the singularity of Mrs. Smylar's posi- 
tion at the moment our history has now reached. Driven to expose, 
for the s^e of priority, a plan of Mrs. Amersham's, the entire suc- 
cess of which would have given her the greatest pleasure ; which 
she herself had been working, and which would, more than any 
thing else in the world, tend to the accomplishment of the object 
she had in view. Such is the force of circumstances. 

* * What news ?" said Bruff. ' ' News from Jane, eh t" 
' ** Yes," said Smylar; ** there may be visiters there, whose pre- 
sence is not desirable." 

»* Can't see who— what?" said the colonel. 

*' Why suppose," said Smylar, " Mr. Francis Grindle should be 
on a visit there — what then ?" 

" Eh?" exclsdmed the colonel; ^' what the canter, the saint, the 
butterfly-hunter, the frog-catcher ?" 

'< Why," said the lady, biting her lips to give them a tint, ^Mt 
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moig be 00$ aBd k laay be that your fimiidg the JUaernhmm Hiiik 
^t the better match of the two. 

<< thatll do,'^ said the edoaeK '< Can't make you out. One 
day the Amercdiams are all for one match, another day for another 
match, as you say. What can they care about it, eh? Why sbouML 
thev worry themselves to shuffle about and whiffle like weather- 
cocks?^ 

'^ Oh,** said Smylar, '' if you are unreasonable enough Xa espeet 
people to give you reasons for their conduct, 1 really canU help you. 
All 1 know is— and I feel it my duty to tell you, for nobody else will 
— ^tfaat Uiis fascinating Mr. Frank Grindie is domesticated with your 
daughter^ while she is under an engagement to be married to his 
half-brother, who is not admitted into her society. Now/' added 
she emphatically and theatrically, '^ that's the feict, and what do 
you think of it?'* 

^*' Tlunkl'* said BrulT,^ looking as if he really were capahte oi 
&hiking ; ^^ why upon my life 1 donH know. Jane told me two or 
three days ago, that the Amershams had got acquainted with this 
^ider-hunter at Broadstairs, but 1 never troubled my bead about 
tJhat. As I said to Lady Gramm, Jane is to be married this day three 
weeks — ^what else does it matter?" 

*^ Oh," said Smylar, contracting her well«corked eyebrows, '^ you 
make Lady Gramm a cenjidante in your family matters, b that 
prudent, colonel, recollecting all that has been said of bar «arly 
lifef 

This Mrs. Smylar, who knew nothing whatever of Lady Gramm, 
e!8Lcept perhaps through some lying, libellous publication, thought 
was a hard hit, which might be useful in the prosecntiott <rf her 
own project. 

'^ 1 don't know what you mean by cof^tdanie^'^ mA Bruff, ^' be- 
cause I don't know the language ; but she tdces an intere^ ia my 
affairs." 

'^ Yes,^ interrupted Smylar, who could not get rid of her hahtt 
of mingling jest with her satire, the true honey and gall of the pro- 
vincial coulisse^ ^' and would take the principal too if she could. I 
speak as I feel. Lady Gramm probably has objects in anticipation 
which of course I have not. My views are genuine aad straight- 
forward, and what / say I say with no feeling but for yo9ir gMd, 
and that of your dear child." 

«' That'll do," said Bruff, '< that'll do. I am satisHed of that 
Eh, what, Smylar — crying? Gome, come, that's noBflensey cryia|{ 
will spoil your complexion*" 

Many true words are spoken in jest, and most assuredly Soylar's 
tears would have done serious damage to the beautiful glow on her 
countenance — the roses on'her cheeks were not likely to flpuri^ 
by watering. However, she was quite mistress of her art, and the 
two little pin's-heads which she crocodiled out, rested upon the 
lower lashes of her eyes, and Uiere maintained their statioB^ aided 
by the crimes and pomades which are so earnestly reooDMBMKied 
to ladies en decadence^ 
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^^l smij, tohneh'' emnbatically proceeded Mr$» Smylar, wiping 
^Wlty the drops, '4hat I feel it my duty to tell you what is going 
(m« If I have behaved wrongly— if I have outstepped that duty— 
tmi me away« Heaven knows and then came a throw up of tba 
orbs, ''what my intentions are, and — " 

''There, there," said the colonel, " that'll do. Now then, sit 
down— don't flurry yourself. What d'ye meanP — explain. Is 
this Frank brought down there to supplapt George, and these 
people privy to it? — is that what you mean?" 

" That is it," said Smylar, " and the instant it came to mj know^ 
ledge I resolved that you should hear of it." 

"That'll do," said the colonel, '* what's best to be done? I 
voat't ^taiid tbis^ You have puzzled me about these Amersbams, 
liaVi yon ; bi^t what do you know? that's the poinj;. I don't ask 
kw you know it, but what do you know ?" 

" Why," said Smylar, with one of her best low cameij sotdiretie 
leers, ^^Ido know, and I made it a point to know, because I knew 
more before; in £^t, colonel^ it is a plan; how managed I don't 
pwtend to guess, but so it is ; and what the denouement^ as we used 
to say at Bullock's-smithy, may be, I of course, not being behind 
the uxiXiJd&^ cannot pretend to guess. Still that is my view of the 
pk)t \ and if I have done wrong in teUiug you, as I saia b^ra, treat 
me as I deserve." 

" Bui," said the colonel, "let's see what Jane herself says; for« 
U I told you, I have not opened her letter." 

"That," said Smylar, " will settle the affair." 

'^fiere«" said the colonel, " read it \xi me* It wiU sav^ my ayies, 
or rattier my glasses* As Lady Gramm says, I h^ve over-worki»4 
«iysi«hL" 

Smylar p«>e6eded to 49!(^ the letter fmn^Jane, and read t^ns: 

*^ My dearest Father, 

'^ TJie kindness 4>f our dear friends the Amarahams has, as usual, 
kflw vnmitjgatied^tbeir hospitality and friendship are iinboucided, 
Slid in my 'present peculiar position nothing ean exceed Emma's 
tsndemess towards me, or her good-hearted husband's anjuety to 
iKuder me perfectly comfortable* 

^ ' Thece is nobody staying here but Lady Cramly and her daughter 
•«^ remarkably nice, 4)ui6t, yet highly accomplished girl. Her 
nother Ms travelled a great deal, and like great travellers, 1 be- 
h^ne, bad seen a greai deal — she is, however, exceedingly ^ver, 
and wonderfully wmmm% to a quiet body like me. 

'' 1 have heard |rom both Sn* George Griudle and his son, who 
Wfftm to threaten a visit here. I have no doubt the Amershams 
wauid giMB (horn a kind rec^ion ; and what renders the coin^i* 
dflwe ^wrieus, they have invited Mr. Francis Grindle here, with 
whom, as 1 told you, d^ became acquainted during his nude's 
yiness at Jtroadstaira. 

^'isdiudl be very clad to improvie tty Aequainteoce wilh hw who 
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is destined so soon to become a near connexion of ours ; but it is 
odd enough that the Amershams should have made a friendship 
with him without even knowing, or at least thinking at the time 
they were first introduced, that he was destined to be my brother- 
in-law. 

''I have told you that I have heard from George Grindle ; I have 
not answered his letter, for it leaves me in doubt whether he and 
his father will remain at Brighton long enough to receive it^ Lady 
Gramm has written to me very kindly, and tells me that you seem 
to enjoy her little quiet rSunions. I have heard her say that London, 
in what they call the dull season of the year, is to ?ier most agree- 
able. 

'* Our weather here is charming ; but of course my mind is not 
quite at ease, although dear Emma is a great comfort to me, for I 
almost feel — ^not that I am very superstitious — that thedeath.of Mr. 
Leeson has somehow sadly altered the previously settled arrange- 
ments. 

'^ BeUeye me, dearest father, yours affectionately, 

**Jane Bruff.'* 

Now, with the exception of the last two lines of this letter, there 
was not one syllable calculated to serve the purposes of either 
Smylar or Harris. Jane's openness of heart, and sincerity of cha- 
l*acter, told her father as mere matter of fact, that which these two 
blotters and counterplotters were hatching as something of Uie 
nnost vital importance. 

y Smylar was dead beaten by the stpaight-fowardness of the letter. 

^ All the credit she had taken to herself for finding out the juxta- 
position of Jane and Francis was gone at a blow ; and her exploit of 
opening Harris's exceedingly cunning epistle, recoiled most bitterly 
upon herself; for as it is evident, had she done no such thing, but 
permitted that letter to reach the colonel's hand, the candid and un- 
disguised statement of his daughter would have entirely demolished 
the fruits of Harris's vigilance and activity : whereas now, she had 
to fight the battle with Harris, and bear the blame herself. There- 
fore was it necessary for her — if she could manage it — to do some- 
thing else, which, simply arising out of the actual state of affairs, 
might, if possible, attract or drive the colonel away from the parties 
at my Lady Gramm's — his admiration of which was her horror; 
for besides diverting him from her society, they kept him so exceed- 
ingly sober, that when he ^i^come home, the warmth of his friend- 
ship and the ardour of his esteem did by no means resemble that 
which they had been before he had addicted himself to her soirees* 
" Well, colonel," said she, after he had read the letter, *' I con- 
fess I do not see why Mr. Francis Grindle, who is more nearly con- 
nectedwith Mr. Leeson than either his father or his half brother, 
is to be permitted to go about and visit — ^and especially visit Miss 
Jane — ^while Sir George and her intended husband are shut up 
moping and mumping. If I were you, I would go down to the 
Amersbams' myself— why should you not? — they are old friendsi 
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eonnexions — ^7 would; and as you say I give you one aecount of 
them at one time, and another account at another, go — see — ^and 
judge for yourself : that's my advice." 

^^ Is it?" said the colonel ; and he began to look as people who 
have intellects look, when they begin to consider — *' there's reason 
in that, there is; but you see the girl writes the truth." 

'' It isn't the girl," said Smylar, ''as you call her — there's no fear 
of her; but mind the people with whom she is living. Now, what 
do you think of doing this, colonel? — ^what do you think of writing 
to Sir George ? What I want, as you must know, is that every 
thing should turn out well. Suppose you go this afternoon to the 
Amershams', and see yourself what is going on." 

'' I haven't been there for I don't know how long," said the co- 
lonel. 

" The happier they will be to see you," said Smylar. 

''But I promised Lady Gramm," said the colonel, "to go this 
evening to see a man eat fireworks or something, and I can't — ^" 

''•Yes, colonel, you can," said Smylar, looking at him in a way 
for which no half-price is admitted; "consider your daughter's 
happiness — your own peace of mind — never mind the fireworks — ^I 
know enough of those sort of things." 

"That'll do," said the colonel. " I'll go— by Jove, you are a 
treasure to me; to think now how you found this out — ^before Jenny 
wrote to — " 

"That's it," said Smylar; "and now, colonel— all I depend 
upon is, that you will ask no questions at the Amershams' of any 
body, nor suffer any body to speak to you on the sul^ect. There 
you will go — there you will catch this designing Mr. Francis, with 
all his mock grief, insinuating himself into Miss Jane's good graces, 
and then you will appreciate the friendship of the Amershams, and 
the little service I may have done to you." 

"But I'll shoot Amersham," said Brufif, "if I find he is in the 
conspiracy; wluit, d'ye think that he — ^" 

"I think nothing," said Smylar; "go, my dear colonel — ^keep 
jour own counsel, and speak to nobody on th>e subject ; you are 
come down to see your daughter, and there's an end ; — only mark, 
let the affair turn out as it will, my anxiety is that your views and 
wishes should not be frustrated." 

Knowing the influence which Mrs. Smylar really did possess over 
the gallant jolter-head, there can be Uttle doubt of her success in 
persuading him to follow her advice ; which advice had, as is ob- 
vious, the double object of exciting, as she hoped, a quarrel with 
bis daughter (an almost natural result of their meeting), and of 
withdrawing him from the fascinations of Lady Gramm's strong 
coffee and dimly lighted boudoir. He decided upon going : and now 
came another difficulty. In the ordinary course of things, he would 
bave taken Mr. Rumfit as his servant ; but Smylar could not permit 
of any interview between that person and Miss Harris under the cir- 
cmnstances. She therefore reminded the full-sized dolt that he 
could go by the railroad, as the station was not more than eight 
mileS) or some such thing, from Amersham's house (which was 
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ftbout balf the distance it was from London), and that th^ gftfm 
eould take his portmanteau, dressing-case, and bag: and that Siffl'- 
mons was there, and could dress him, and that Humfit Vas a sttfe«' 
guard to the house ; — ^all of which she urged with so tnuch energy 
and aniLiety, that any body who did not know the passionless coM'- 
ness of her heart, and the grovelling calculativeness of her mind, 
Would have fancied she had some very strong reason for wishing 
Mr. Rumfit to stay where be was. Not a bit of it : to prevent his 
ffdin^ Was the object, and having achieved that, she cared for n(^ 
thing else ; and she consummated her performance of the day by 
Writing the following note to her dear fnend Miss Harris :** 

" Th^ eolonel begs yon tdll take no notice to him, nm* any body 
else, of what you wrote to him. He will be down before the poA 
comes in. He thanks you/* 

This, written in a disguised hand, was sealed and despatctiedL 
The colonel himself, locked up in an iron hearse on the railroad, 
Was destined to hit his mark, as far as he was concerned, by eight 
or nine miles. Mrs. Smylar suggested to Mr. Rumfit the agreeable- 
ness of having some cake and wine in her room, previously to a 
little bit of supper, which she ordered to be ready at ten o^clock, 
during and after which she rallied him agreeably upon his affection 
for Emily Harris, who to her thinking " was one of the nicest girh 
jshe had ever seen." 

At Amersham^s matters weire ffoing on father differently. There, 
in the usual routine of things, the trap in which Colonel BrufF by 
his forced march was to catch his daughter and Francis was all 
ready for his closing ; and certainly his arrival, in a rickety sort of 
tmglazed omnibus, drawn by one wretched poney — the omnibus, 
odd enough to say, being scarcely targe enough to hold the colonel 
only, and being, moreover, called the Apollo, and which had, by 
dint of the last energies of the wretched animal that dragged ft 
from the railway station, and brought him to Amersham^s in little 
less than two hours more than would have been expended if he 
had put himself behind a pair of Newman^s posters in one of his 
eurrant-coloured chaises — startled Mrs. Amersham, Jane, and my 
Lady Cramly, and her daughter. The two last knew nothing 0( 
the colonel, except that when he was announced by the same name 
as Jane, they concluded he was her father. Jane had not, of course, 
the remotest notion of seeing him there, and Mrs. Amersham, td 
whom he had never paid the civility of even a morning visit tot 
years, felt almost frightened at his approach. 

'^ My dear father!'' said Jane, running to meet him ad he entered 
flie room, ** what has happened?" 

^* Nothing," said the colonel, ** nothing has happened; only as I 
Was making a little excursion, I resolved, as my course of travelling 
ivould brin^ me within a mile or two of you, just to look in upoA 
you; eh? thafsall, dear." 

Now Jane knew enough of her father to know that %6 fftr frOttl 
that being all, it had nothing whatever to do With the fnHtter; 
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«ftd Mrs. Amersham having exchanged looks with her astonished 
friend, they tawtly agreed Ihat, to use a colloquial phrase, and one 
which perhaps they would not have used, there was " something 
m the wind.'' ^ 

♦* How's Amersham P" said the colonel, his eye wandering about 
m search of his host. 

** Heis not at home," answered Mrs. Amersham, *< but he will 
be here shortly. Do you know Lady Cramly and Miss Cramly V* 
added the graceful mistress of the house. 

The colonel telegraphed the ** negative," and was forthwith pre- 
sented in due form. Lady Cramly was particularly amiable In 
her way, and poor Seraphme was really so ; but still Bruff felt 
rather uneasy at finding neither Amersham nor Frank of the party, 
and still more uneasy because he did not exactly know how to in- 
quire about the destination of his host, or the absence of his friend, 
without disclosing more of the object of his visit than he considered 
it either necessary or judicious just at that period to develop. 

•' You came by the railroad, colonel," said Lady Cramly: •«dB- 
lie^tftit conveyance I" 

*< CanH say I think so, my lady," said Bruff. " DidnH see the 
beauties of it." 

**6craphine, my daughter," said Lady Cramly, "and I, have 
travelled a vast many miles by it — thousands I may say — and 
we never were in the slightest degree inconvenienced. To be 
sure the people knew us, and everjr accommodation was afforded 
us ; but besides that there is a sensation— a sort of feeling not only 
of certainty of achieving your object in a journey, but doing it 
with all its rapidity, without fatigue. I think it exceedingly— 
exceedingly — *^ 

*' There'^s a good deal of noise about it," said Bruff. 

•' Yes," said the lady, *• there is ncrise-^" 

"AndsmeU." '' 

'* Yes,'» said Lady Cramly, " and smell, I admit." 

** And you have no great opportunity of seeing the country as 
you pass through it," said the colonel. 

"Oh dear no!" said Lady Cramly. " I never venture to look 
out, The dear duke — Seraphine's godfather— who first induced 
me to go in one of them, told me never to look out." 

** That'll do, my lady," said the colonel, *•! think in future 1 
4iall stick to the old mode of going, if I can." 

And then followed the usual common-place sort of discusrion, \ 
and declaration that the attempt to travel by our universally ao- | 
knowledged admirable rqads would be wholly fruitless-*- that all | 
our excellent inns, together with the once wealthy and respectable | 
towns in which they stood, would be deserted, and the population * 
of the empire would be dragged through noxious tunnels, or over 
perilous ndges, across lines of country so remote from eiyilisation , 
and society, that in cases of accident or delay they would find j 
themselves alone and helpless even in the middle of the day; and| 
it visited with any one of the numerous calamities by which this I 
new-£Angled mode of travelling is so pre-eminently d&littgiushidy 
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driven to avail themselves of the aid of a switch-guardian watch- 
man, or the doubtful accommodation of a station-house stretcher. 

In this conversation Bruff continued to join, occasionally talking 
to his daughter in broken sentences, evidently wishing to say more 
than he well could ^'before company, '' and not desiring to take 
her out to a private conference, because, as far as every thing 
presented itself to his eyes, there could be no need of any thing like 
remonstrance or scolding ; and if there were not, he had no need 
of talking to her ; and so the Behemoth went on wondering why 
Smylar should have led him into a scrape out of which he did not at 
all see how he could get. At last he ventured to inquire when 
Amersham was expected back. 

'^ Oh, before supper,'^ said Emma; '* our old-fashioned meal; he 
is gone on a visit of good-nature to a future connexion of yours. 
Don^t blush, my dear Jane. Poor Mr. Frank Grindle, whom we 
expected here, sent him word that he was exceedingly ill, and 
could not come over to us ; and my good man — ^who is a good man 
—went over to see him this morning, for he is alone with his hamme 
dH affaires^ settling his late uncle's estates, and all that; and he 
thought be might perhaps be useful to him, if not in business, at 
least in diverting his mind while he was an invalid.'' 

'* So," thought Bruff, '* then the man has never been here after 
all. Smylar's a fool ; and I am dragged away from the Boirie of 
Lady Gramm." 

" Grindle," said Lady Cramly, *' where do I know the name of 
Grindle? I know it from the jfamous cough-drops made by that 
admirable chemist in Pall-mall; but there is a Sir George Grindle, 
isn't there? Oh yes, the father of your friend, true." 

Jane felt herself much as Saint Lawrence must have felt in the 
early stage of his martyrdom. 

''Don't you recollect, Seraphine," continued the voluble lady, 
** our seeing that pretty creature at Versailles — ^Mrs. Grindle ? She 
was the daughter-in-law of Sir Somebody Grindle ; was that Sir 
George?" 

''1 don't recollect. Ma'," said Seraphine. 

Bruff knew enough of the affair of the nominal Mrs. Grindle, 
coupled with the locality, to be rather anxious to change the subject 
of conversation. ^\ So," thought he to himself, '^ Mr. George has 
carried the matter with a high hand indeed;" and Jane, in her 
placid way, cast her mild yet intelligent eyes upon papa, in order 
to ascertam if he were at all affected by that which, in her mind, 
was all at once associated with the brief tour made by her intended 
husband on the Continent. 

'' She was exceedingly nice and ndiee^^ said Lady Cramly. ^' I 
think it was the Prince de Joinville who pointed her out to me one 
night at the Tuileries. She came to Paris with — I forget who — 
Seraphine, do you recollect? I believe I got her the invitation. 
She was so exceedingly genteel. Oh ! the nicest creature I ever 
saw, except the Duchess de Debonnaire — ^my greatest pet. We 
were only at Versailles one day, but this dear little half-English, 
balf-Frencfa woman quite won my heart." 
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"Nice company you must keep,'* thought Bruff, being perfectly 
well satisfied of the identity of the person ; and not knowing the 
extent of the discursivenesss of Lady Gramly's fancy, he began to 
consider as much as he could as to the character of the court of the 
Citizen King. 

'^ Large fortune, 1 am told,'' said Bruff, rather wishing to change 
the topic of conversation, '' Frank gets by his uncle's death?" 

'^ Very considerable, indeed," said Mrs. Amersham ''and he is 
such a delightful person — " 

'' Ah, that'll do," said Bruff. '« I know very little of him. We 
have seen him once or twice, haven't we, Jane P" 

" Two or three times," answered Jane. 

'^ Have you heard from George tOrday, Jenny?" said the colonel. 

'' No, sir," said Jane. 

The question and answer appeared to be leading the conversation 
into what might be considered family topics, and a subsequent 
exchange of looks between Lady Gramly and Mrs. Amersham indi- 
cated the propriety of leaving the colonel and his daughter tSte-^tete 
—the thihg of all others Jane would have given the world to avoid. 
Still his unusual and unexpected visit in itself implied something — 
\^hat, Mrs. Amersham could not comprehend, nor could Jane. 

'^ I hope," said the lady of the house, '^ that you mean — now we 
haw got you here-— to stay some time with us." 

''Why," said Bruff, looking exceedingly awkward, and as if he 
devoutly wished he never had come, " if 1 bore you with my society 
till to-morrow after breakfast, I am afraid 1 must not^indulge myself 
any longer. I must be in town by three or four." 

Simultaneously Jane, Emma, Lady Gramly, and her daughter, all 
thought in various and different degrees of energy — " Why did you 
come?" 

^<? happen to know : and we happen to know also, that he came 
charged with all the powder — or rather power— of his paternal 
violence, to fulminate his rage upon his poor innocent daughter, for 
encouraging the advances, or rather enjoying the society, of Mr. 
Francis Grindle. His officious counsellors had been over^reached, 
and here he was — of course welcomed in a house, under the roof 
of which his only daughter was an ijomate; but a visit of his being 
so unusual, its effect was proportionably remarkable, its object and 
intention jturning out complete failures. All he wished or cared for 
was the return of Amersham, as the first step in his progress to his 
bed-room, in which, whether with or without supper,- he devoutly 
wished himself. 

"Jane, dear," said Mrs. Amersham, " I have^no doubt you and 
papa have fifty things to talk over, so go your ways ; you will find 
the little octagon room lighted and quite at your service. Amer- 
sham won't be long now, so you had better lose no time, as the co- 
lonel seems obliged to leave us to-morrow." 

Bruff had nothing to say to his daughter — Jane had nothing to 
say to her father ; but the common observances of society rendered 
their availing themselves of Mrs. Amersham's proposal a matter 
almost of necessity, and so they did retire to talk over family coin 
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^enifl I a move whiob gave very great relief to Braff, who, as we 
have before remarked, found himself in a fabe position. 

'* A very fine^looking man, Colonel Buff," said Lady Cramly. 

^'Briiff,"^' said Emma. 

''Bruff— yes, Bruff; I beg pardon," said her ladyship. "He 
\ reminds me very much of Prince Vildpvontdozlch — you remember 
him, Seraphine P He was an ill-used man, as I fancied, and 1 told 
the Emperor of Austria that he ought to do something for him. 
The very next week, he ordered Metternich to make him — ^I forget 
at the moment what — either a field-marshal or an archbishop. Do 
you Recollect, child, which?" 

' Mjo^ Mal^wd Swaphine. 

*< I have got it down in my diary," said Lady Cramly. " I never 
saw a greater likeness — ^if he had but mustachios, it would be 
perfect." 

"But," said Emma, "do archbishops in Austria wear musta- 
chios P" 

"It depends entirely upon the particular regulations of thedif* 
ferent chapters," said Lady Cramly. " The exalted aristocracy with 
which Seraphine and I exclusively lived, do I believe exactly as they 
please^ at least M. seemed to think so. Seraphine, you kttow 
whom I mean by M. ?•* 

** Yes, Ma'," said Seraphine. 

" But," said Emma, " what Mrs. Grindle was that which you saw 
in France?" 

" Oh, such a' love of a creature !" said the enthusiastic traveller; 
" so pretty, and so clever, and so nice ; you can quite imagine a 
pretty dear English thing with nice French manners. Who first 
presented her to me, Seraphine P— wasn't it the Due de Falderallf* 

" No, Ma'," said Seraphine ; " we first met her in a shoemaker's 
shop in the Rue Richelieu." 

" Stuff! my dear child," said her mamma, "I am talking of Yer- 
sdlles, where she was living with hl^r mother. I quite forget at 
tibe moment, but 1 am almost sure it was the Due de Falderal!.** 

" And what did she call herself?" said Emma. 

"Mrs. Grindle," replied Lady Cramly, " daughter-in-law of a ba- 
ronet here. Of course living in the society I always do, and treated 
With the distinction not only due to my personal rank but my literary 
character, I live with none but the best of people; and I tell you 
what, my dear Mrs. Amersham— when a woman like me has got a 
name, and is' able to represent the real state of great nations from 
the highest authority, and upon the best information, she becomes 
both loved and feared, according to the parties in which she mingles. 
Rely upon it, that my next work will far exceed my first. When 
that was published, my poor dear Sir Ferdinand was alive, and he 
checked my ardour, and what he called ^ toned down* my pictures 
of foreign courts. Now I am left alone, I will prove to the world 
how well I deserve the honours, distinctions, ana decorations which 
have been showered upon me." 

" I have no doubt of that, my dear Lady Cramly,'^ said Enmaa; 
'^ but I am exceedingly anxious to know, if yon have not been some- 
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how imposed upon by this fascinating young lady^ whom, at Sera- 
phine says, you met in the shoemaker's shop." 

'^ Imposed upon I" said Lady Cramlv; ^^ 1 imposed upon in a 
foreign capital !-^My dear Mrs. Amersham, do you imagine, ^th 
the resources I possess, the position I hold, and the credentiala I 
command, that /can be imposed upon? I certainly may have con- 
fused myself about presenting the dear interesting creature to my 
gracious friend Phil at the Tuileries; but I cannot mistake her pre- 
sentation to me by the Due de Falderall. — ^You are so stupid, Sera- 
phine, dear— you never recollect any thing;— and yet," added she, 
turning to Mrs. Amersham, ''the men think her so wonderfully 
clever." 

" I perfectly recollect," said Seraphine, '* two or three days be- 
fore we left Paris, an extremely pretty woman, with a lady who 
seemed to be her mother, coming into a shoemaker's shop where 
we were, in the Rue RicheUeu, and you made a sort of aoquaintanoe 
With her. I liked her— you found out her name, and the day be* 
fbre we actually did leave Paris we went to Versailles, and there 
We met her in the gardens, and you renewed your aoquaintanoe 
with her, and we walked together." ' 

•* Yes, child," cried Lady Cramly, **but the Due de Falderall—" 

* * Was walking with us also," said Seraphine ; ' ' you had just b^ 
introduced to him by Monsieur Le Snob, a sous-lieutenant in his 
regiment, who had got us leave to see the grand Ircanor, and***" 

*' Oh child, child! you have no memory at all," said Lady Cramly ^ 
^^you have forgotten all the circiimstances--^ll the names, and all 
the localities — that is the advantage of keeping a diary." 

Just at this period, the large and disagreeable colonel, having 
had his *'stay" out with his daughter, with whom, as it grieved 
him to think, he could find no particular fault, returned with her to 
the drawing-room, Jane wearing on her usually placid brow a 
somewhat anxious and nervous contraction. Her eyes rested on 
those of Emma. 

The colonel seemed resolved to be good-humoured. He knew 
that he was well housed for the night, and although he might to a 
Certain extent be beaten as to the object of his visit, its result proved 
that he had no real reason for alarm; and so he came into the 
^aUm rubbing his great hands joyously, and was received cordially 
by his hostess. Whereupon he began to talk big and loud, and feel 
himself at home, and would perhaps have pursued that course som^ 
time longer, had not the ringing of bells, and the bafking of dogs, 
announced the arrival of the master of the house. 

Welcomtt^ to his own hearth and home was Amersham, as such 
a mafl must be. He certainly started at seeing the colonel— how- 
ever, he was ^' too happy ;" and so, as soon as possible, the eusto^ 
taiary supper was announced, and without the waste of many previous 
words, the party were seated. 

As they were going to this social and sociable meal, Jane lidd her 
hand upon Emma's arm— bringing to mind something which Smylar 
Once had said with regard to George Grindle's dissolute eondud-* 
and whispered, 
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'^ Emma, what does that woman mean about the lady from Ver- 
sailles." 

'^ Mean I^' said Emma, bursting into a fit of laughter, ''who can 
I tell what she means? she never spoke one word of truth in the 
{whole course of her life 1" 

But where rms Mr. Francis Grindle P How was he? and why was 
he not there P . 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The questions with which our last chapter closes were precisely 
those which Colonel Bruff most particularly desired to ask his host, 
inasmuch as besides having taken the trouble — for pleasure to him 
it certainly was none — ^to pay the Amershams a visit, in order to 
find something out, which it evidently appeared did not exist, he 
had also written to Sir George, and his hopeful son at Brightcm, 
detailing his intentions, and moreover giving his reasons for putr 
ting them into execution ; so that it appeared to him at the moment 
he nad not only made himself a fool on the main point, but had 
exerted his energies jn order to record his folly, by communicating 
to the Grindles the object of his rural excursion. 

And now, where was Frank Grindle P and why was he not where 
he had been invited and was expected P 

Annoyed by his absence, and alarmed at his silence, Amersham 
had, as we know, resolved to visit him in order to offer him as- 
sistance, advice, or consolation, whichever he might appear to 
require. He went, and found him perfectly well in health, al- 
though certainly not in spirts, and on the very point of writing him 
a letter marked ''^private and confidential^'* the contents of which, 
however, in consequence of his arrival, were thrown into the form 
of conversation. 

'' My letter,'' said Frank, '' would have explained to vou the dif- 
ficulties by which I am assailed ; and although delighted to see you 
here, and most grateful for your considerate attentions, I think I 
could have expressed myself better in writing than in words, be- 
cause what I have to say involves, as 1 feel, something exceedingly 
like an imputation of vanity, which I most earnestly and anxiously 
should wish to avoid. However, since you are here, you shall 
know my feelings, and of course my intentions.'' 

'' 1 think," said Amersham, '^ as to the imputatidh of vanity, 
you may set your heart at rest ; for let your determination be 
based on what it may^ I will stake my existence that vanity haa no 
share in the decision." 

^^ Well, .then," said Frank Grindle, '^ if you give me as much 
credit for the absence of vanity as 1 give you credit for sincerity, I 
will explain to you briefly and concisely the cause of my absence 
from your house. The fact is simply and plainly tlu£i: you have^ 
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as yon told me in your hospitable invitation, a young lady staying 
with you who is engaged to my brother." 

^^ Well," interrupted Amersham, ^^ that was the very reason I 
expected you. In families — " 

'' Families," again interrupted Frank; '^ I anticipate what you 
are going to say? but such families as ours, my dear Amersham, 
are luckily not often to be found. Every action of my life, even 
from my earliest youth, has been misjudged by my father, and mis- 
represented by others of my connexions. In short, I will be candid 
and plain with you at once ; such is the spirit of opposition wnich 
exists towards me, that although — and this is the point upon which 
I feel it difficult to touch — I have not seen my future sister-in-law. 
Bliss Bruff, more than three or four times, I am convinced that my 
going to you white she is your guest, would be construed into an 
attempt to thwart the views of my father and brother, and to secure 
her affections for myself; although I do assure you that — " 

*' 1 want no further confidence," said Amersham; ^^ I see the 
position in which you feel yourself placed, and even although the 
drcumstances deprive us of the pleasure of receiving you, I am 
not sorry, since such are your feeUngs, that I mentioned her being 
with us. She is, as ^ liietve known for niany years, a most de- 
lightful person." 

*' The extent of my wishes," said Francis — not, however, that 
the expression of his countenance altogether verified his admission, 
— ^is, tnat she may be happy with my half-brother. He is clever, 
gay, popular, and dissipated ; but I do fear that for domestic happi-* 
ness he is not entirely calculated. However, as I am not going 
to you^ I propose to-morrow starting to my father at Brighton, 
where, as of course you know, he and George are staying. I will 
once more tender the olive-branch, and endeavour, now that I am 
actually in possession of a much larger fortune than I ever coveted, 
to see if I can convince them of the sincerity of my affection, and 
as regards. my father, the perfect feeUngs of duty which I owe him. 
I admit that neither the pursuits nor associations in which they 
delight are compatible with my feelings — not only of propriety, for 
1 am no preacher-— but with my ideas of rational comfort or rea- 
sonable pleasure. I have been trained in a different school, and, 
to what they consider my shame, am of a domestic turn. I love, 
science and the arts, and esteem all those who are eminent inthem, 
and find deUght in the society of those who have the means and 
inclination to enjoy and encourage them. Such feeUngs lead me 
into totally different circles of society from those in which they 
move ; and hence, for no reason which can be reasonably adduced, 
I am denounced as a rebel, and an opponent to all their vtishes. 
Not I ; — ^all I ask is, let me go my own way, having not the slightest 
inclination to interfere with theirs. Hence have arisen our dif- 
ferences, I believe ; and, as I tell you, if I ever venture to remon- 
strate—which is the ' very head and front of my offending ' — 
upon the language in which George is in the habit of indulging, 
my presumption is treasonable. Thus, my dear Mr. Amersham, 
I have for some, time past considered it wiser and better, and even 
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mor* dutifol, ifi deny myself that which, ander any oOmt ciwiiii* 

stances, would be my greatest pleasure*<-a constant mtercoune 
with my nearest andr— if they would let me so fed tfaem-^my daarest 
relations. '^ 

Amersham, who, although he had spoken much and frequently 
with Fraiuas Grindle on the subject of the peculiarity of his position 
regiarding his family during the illness of his uncle Mr. Leasoo, at 
Bpondstairs, had never brought him to partieulars, saw at owe the 
deUoaey of bis situation^ bot at the same moment be coupled ia tit^ 
mincL with that delicacy a suspicion that, however gently he touehadf 
or rather however scrupulously he av<Hded the poin^ he was net 
entirely unconscious of a preference in his favour, exhibited by Jaae 
Bruff upon the three or four oecasions of their meeting. Whfli 
Mrs^ Amnrsham suspected as to that feeling, we need not rejKiat} 
nor perhaps had she even confided her su^ieions to her awiable 
husband i etrtain however it is, that he left Francis Gfsudle te* 
rfium home ui^er the impression that Ae, Francis Grindle, did feel 
tpat he Ktscs preferred by her before his half-brother ; and bepfit the 
% imiduct be pursued. He admired — ^as who would not?*-^ ewMt, 
. "^ the gentte Jane* The sofiauissof her manner, the total abeeueenf 
artifioiality^ the bind oonsidenation which marked every actiom af 
her life, the combination of attractions to which we hareionffliMe 
despaired of doing justiee, had, such is the truth, won his heart ; 
the straggle was to be made-— he made it, and succeed^ — and that, 
too, while taking much less <H^it with Amersham for btsuenduet 
than it merited. 

So then ^b^ parted; Amersham retuived home, and the nasi 
morning Frank proceeded to Brighton, on a visit to bis father and 
brother; a proceeding which most uninieiitioaallyandittadvertlienllf 
added considerably to the discmnfiture of the gaJJant and dis^ 
agreeable Colonel nrufE, who, notsaii^ed by simply availinghimaeif 
of the news as to where ammre^s-nest was tobe discovered, comma* 
nacated to him through the activity of Miss Harris and the iagenuaui* 
ness of Mrs. Sm;^ar, had wi^ten off to Sir George Grmdle att the 

Erticulars of Frank^s undermining visit to the Amershams, and of 
\ surprising activity in making a forced march to circumveirt him. 
So when during the evening Mr. Anwrsham mentioned the course 
which Frank Grindle had adopted, the gallant colonel, genemlly 
impenetrable to any thing like a consciousness of his own stupidity, 
felt exceedingly vexed and much mortified, and wished himself, 
'ipith all his heart and soul^ in the muslin-hung ptnk-ligfated boudoir 
\ of the verdant, yet venerable Lady Gramm. 
\ Sut more embarrasfionents awaited the gallant and disafreaabia 
ookmdi, consequent upon his needless expedition. His departure 
before breakfast on die following morning was imperatively inteiw 
dieted by the host and hostess, and dieir commands wm^e < 
foiiowed up by the su^iications of his daughter, whose d< _ 
of spirits was the snbject of ^neral— 4f silent<«-remark, the 4 
of which, Mrs. Amersham suspected to be neither more ttor iam 
tbnn ^the defeetbn of Frank Grindle. Perhaps upon this partioilar 
^^ — •_ 1^1^ Amersham was aot wry &r «>m aympathiring math 
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btr volatile husband. No matter: whatever vHlhfwm theeauaai 
the effect was unquestionable. 

I>uring the remainder of the evening it seemed ag if the Voice of 
Lady Gramly grated harshly upon Jane's ears ; and yet she listened 
to what she rattled forth with a marked interest; she turned her 
mild yet radiant eyes upon Seraphine as if appealingly. But what 
had struck deep into her heart through her ears, was what had 
been said by the flippant, flighty dowager, which had passed away 
from the gay old body's recollection, and in the midst of the whin 
and rattle of her untiring tongue, she never for a moment imagined 
that one of her off-4iand diary dashes had completely beaten dowit 
poor Jane. 

From the moment that the well gotten*up fibber, the lady touristy 
spoke of the Mrs. Grindle whom she had seen in Paris, Jane's spirits 
sank. As we have already said| she coupled the fact-^for she was 
too well-bred to doubt Lady Gramly, whatever her intimate friends 
might do-^with one of Smylar's bints as to some sort of connexion 
of George Grindle's ; and she determined, as her father had comie 
to visit tihem, that before he quitted the house she would endeavour 
to comprehend, if possible, the meaning of the lady's history) 
because, true or not true, she had stated that there was a Mrs« 
Grindle, a beautiful person, the daughter-in-law of a baronet It 
was true at all events, that there was but one baronet of that name ; 
and if Lady Gramly's history was not the truth^ what fFas? 

It was in vain, later in the evening — indeed, just before they 
parted for the night — that Emma again endeavoured to persuade 
Jano to put no faith in any thing the accomplished tourist said. Jane 
was resolved to speak to her father on the subject, ioa^nuch as 
although Lady Gramly certainly had flourished off the beautiful 
creature at Uie Tuileries, associated with princes, and ^^all that/' 
the name was admitted to be correct, even by Seraphine, although 
Ifae mnme was laid by her in a idioemaker's^hop. However, upon 
further questioning m the mornings Seraphine honestly admitted^ 
that not being a tourist, and not keeping a dj^ry^ she certainly, as 
far as she was concerned, knew nothing of her own knowledge of 
the fact. She remembered an exceedingly pretty young woman, 
with a companion who appeared like her mother ; and that after 
tbey left the shop, her mamma, the touristy took up a small packet 
of dhoes, which was directed for them to be subsequently called for^ 
and read the address ; but as for herself, having no ulterior views 
of astounding the literary world, she took no notice of the parcel, 
nor did she know what name was on it, nor did she— this was said* 
more cautiously than reverently— believe that her mamma knew 
any naore than she did. 

Still, however, the impression had been made upon the mind of 
Jane, and there if. remained^ as did equally the determination to 
eeaununicate that which she had heard to her father in the moriH 
ttg* She was quite aware of the difficulty of the task she had to 
ftffiormj and proportionably prepared for the irritation and angvr 
1^ whicfa her even touching upon the eidiject would expose betk 
But Sai^lar'a word atiU rai^ in her eai^i Md the Imowing iMfe* dt 
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her eyes yet glared upon her as she recoUected^-wHch she could 
not help doing— the remark she made as to the cruelty which her 
young lady's marrying George would inflict upon somebody ; and 
80 her young lady's resolution was not to be shaken. 

And while all this was passing in her mind, Frank Grindle was 
being conveyed to the temporary home of his parent and brother- 
in-law; and in order to render tne results of old booby BrufiTs nda- 
noBuvres the more completely absurd, he arrived on his filial visit 
at Brighton about three quarters of an hour before Sir George and 

iroung Hopeful were about to start for Amersham's, in order to 
rustrate his underhanded schemes of treachery. 

*' Hey !" said Sir George. ''What, Master r rank, you here? — 
What, cut across the country from the Amershams' ? How are 
they ? — how's your sister-in-law as is to be?" 

" I should be glad to tell you, my dear father," said Frank, *'but 
I have not been there, nor have I had any intention of going there." 

" 0, come, 1 say," said George, " you are going it, Frank. Well, 
how are you ?" 

"I merely repeat, my dearGeoi^e," said Frank, "that I have 
not been at Mr. Amersham's since the funeral of my poor uncle, 
although he was good enough to press me to go over." 

The father and son exchanged looks, and the son winked. 

'* Poor uncle !" said the son, *' rich, you mean. Well, but I say, 
we're deuced glad to see you— arn't we, governor?" 

'* I am," said Sir George. " Give us your hand, my boy ; I wish 
you joy of your succession. " 

''1 assure you," said Frank, '' it is more than counterbalanced by 
the loss I have sustained." 

"Tum,ty, tumty, til" said George; ''that won't do. No ; an 
uncle is an uncommon interesting kind of codgering relation — ^but 
stumpy 18 stumpy." 

"I look at it, George," said Frank, "with comparative indif- 
ference. If it affords me the Opportunity of extending my sphere 
of usefulness, I shall rejoice, but else — " 

'*Elsel" interrupted the baronet, "extend your sphereof useful- 
ness!— hang it, you may do thai forthwith: charity begins at home 
— 4'm stumped — so is George — nothing but the girl— what do you 
caliber, George? Jenny Jonkanoo— -nothing else will; and as we 
hear she is all over head and ears in love with you^ why we were 
in a considerable stew when we heard you were gone to meet her." 

^'I had no intention of doing so," said Frank. "Her father, I 
hear, is at Amersham's." 

'* Yes," said Sir George, looking at his son. 

"Ye — es," replied the son, drawlingly ; ^'and a pretty sort of a 
donkey he is." 

This was the sort of family conversation, from which poor Frank's 
feelings always revolted. It was carried on in the usual tone. Here 
was a man, disagreeable and stupid enough, as we have already 
seen ; but standing in a position relating to them^ which ought, even 
in decency, to have secured him from such remarks. What must 
he have experienced as they proceeded, and Sir George said, 
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"Well, how did the funeral go off?'* 

"Sir?" said Frank. 

"The funeral," said Sir George; "I should .have heen glad to 
have gone to it, and so would George, only it is so like humbug — 
weeping for a chap one doesn't care for. All smart, I suppose, 
and well got up." 

"Indeed," said Frank, "my feelings were too much and too 
deeply interested in the — " 

" U dear, dear," said George, affecting to cry ; " I'm quite upset; 
ring the bell, governor — let's have some soda-water and brandy 
to brace us up." 

Frank said no more ; his treatment by his father and brother 
vsis as it always had been, and he now almost repented that he 
tiad been voluntarily subjected to what could only be felt by 
iiimself, and considered by others, as outrages of the coarsest 
lature upon his duty and affection. 

"But without joking" — said Sir George. 

"My dear father," said Frank, "I am in no humour for joking. 
Meaning to go over to France for a week or two, I thought I 
would take my departure from Brighton, in order to give myself 
the opportunity of seeing you, and of assuring you and George 
that the great object of my life will be to prove to you how truly 
and sincerely I admit and feel my duty to my parent, and how glad 
1 shall be at all times* throughout my life to prove an affection, 
which it is the greatest pain of my existence to believe has been 
doubted." 

" Well said, parson!" cried Sir George. 

" Amen," said his son. " Here comes the soda-water, and I'll 
tell you what, Frank, if you want to show your affection to me^ 
fork out a bit. You were always a steady goer — five per cent sa- 
tisfy you, eh ! — try eight rather than not please you. Five thousand 
is all I want till after the girl and I are settled ; and I can hand you 
over a policy on the governor's life for the amount." 

" Indeed, George," 3aid Frank, " this is exceedingly painful^ 
and — ^" 

"Take it easy, young man,'* said George, "you can't lay out 
your money to better advantage ; can he, governor ?" 
" /think not," said Sir George. 

" I assure you I know nothibg about the property to which I 
have succeeded," said Frank, " nor at this moment do I care." 

*' Then you'll be smashed by your attorney," said George. " If 
you are at all worried with business, I'll take charge of it for you, 
and—"" 

" Pray, forgive me," said Frank. " When I came here I did not* 
anticipate the subjects likely to be selected for our conversation ; 
and I must beg, simply out of respect to the memory of him who is 
gone, that they may be changed. 

" That's it, governor," said George, "the chap what has it, 
won't part with it." 

'^ Well," said Sir George, who with all his recklessness began to 
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think the conversation waii pot <}i4it9 wb^t it PU||l|t to jtie, <^ when 
do you start for France?" 

'' To day," said Frank; '' the steamer, } inspect, hk P^Mf ^^dy 
to get off.'^ 

'^ I say, govemor,^^ said George, '^h^ve you anyt^iilg tQ 9§p4 1^ 
VcrsaillesP" 

'^No, no," said the baronet, somewhat more spubhishly tbsiP was 
his wont when speaking to his heir, " nothing, Mpless ^w b^ve." 
This alternative was accompanied by 9 took such as wa9 seldom 
given by him to his' favourite; it evidently me^nt, \^ bold yoiir 
tongue, you fool." 

"I suppose now, every body goes to Versailles." ^d Qeopge, 
neither subdued by his father's loqks, tlqv restricted in his aljusiops 

Swhat, for many reasons, ought tp h^ve been hi^ q-^n p^udepc^ 
d judgment, 

^' I am not going to France to sc^e sights^" f^i fr^nk} 'M 9W 
going to Paris rather on business," 

" Ah well, then," said George, ^'tb^r^'s^ museum at YerwUes, 
dogs with double headi^, great cre^turs moreover that lived b^fqff 
this globe was created, with feet and toes specially ^h^p^4 Q\{t f(Mr 
waiting in the mud till the world was rea^y for them to g^t into { 
and wheQ it was all rolled up ii^ prim^ or^er they foupd put \t w^p 
po go, and so they were turned into sto^e^ : ypw know tb^ wMf 
history : it's uncommon (][ueer, but the more queer the mpr^ QUHQu^ 
*— that's my notion." 

^* And so," said the baronet, reverting to past topics, and tbfit IB 
a manner implying a doubt as to the fapt previQu^ly stated )»y his 
son, " you really have not been at the Amersb^ms' ^^ 
" '*Ihiave already said so," replied Frank. *' Tbey WPr© ^peie4^ 
ingly kind to me in the ds^ys oi my grief, find I sbpula b^ve be^p tpf 
happy to pay them a visit at their pwn bouse, but eircup|«tappe^ 
prevented my doing so." 

Sir George and his hopeful heir again exchanged Ippk^, vi\\\s^ 
were not altogether lost upon Frank, who Jiavipg dppe vbat he felt 
was his duty, and having been received and treated exactly as hf 
expected, expressed his apprehension, that if he protracted nis stay 
much longer he should lose his passage; and be made prepi^rat^PI^ 
for his immediate departure froria his * ' paternal roof^" fpr S^ it was^ 
although it at the moment covered a Brighton iodgmg-hpuse, and 
offered him neither shelter nor solace, such as might have cbof^rcid 
and charmed him, or wooed and won him with that hef^rty ^plpome, 
we feeling of which is associated with such £^ domiplp,. 

In fact, the reception Frank met with was most assuredly pot 
calculated to induce him to lengthen his stay, eyen had he pot been 
'compelled by the regulations of the steam-boat peppte tp b® OP 
board at a particular time. Sir George certainly 4id exhibit. «(» 
mueh of paternal affection as produced tbe ojffer of waUung flown to 
the pier with his son to ''see him off;" but tb^ heir ^n4 future 
head of the house voted that proceeding a bore, apd remained ip bli 
slippers and robe de chantey upwiliipg, \i ppt ip^p^bl^) 01 making 
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mo |pp«at M exertiloii as a proof of his fraternal regard and affeo- 

tiOB. 

* * ♦ * 

But now at Amersham^s what wais doing meanwhile . Jane BrufF 
had, after breakfast, as we know, again consulted Emma on the 
subjeet so near her heart ; and we also know they had made further 
inquiries of Seraphine : but the results of their consultations were 
not satisfaetory to the kind and ingenuous Jane. She was deter- 
mined; and when these quiet, placid young ladies are resolved, it 
requires a superhuman j^ower to turn them. 

Colonel Bruff, to begin, with, was exceedingly out of sorts, and 
cross, and irritable. He ate his breakfa&t with an excellent appetite, 
because not having sufficient mind or intellect to be annoyed by 
anything, as sensitive people are, he never failed to demolish his 
accustomed (Quantity of food ; but it was quite evident that having 
totally foiled m the. object of his visit, and exposed his ^^ talent^^ for 
prescience, judgment, and discretion to the baronet and his son, his 
whole object was to ^et away from the Amershams, and by returning 
to town and shifting the scene, get rid of the worry; and at the 
$ame time be enabled to fall foul of Mrs. Smylar for her false intelli- 
gence, which he felt the more inclined to do as his interest in Lady 
GraiQm increased; or, rather — ^as he fancied — her interest increased 
in him. 

The carriage was ordered at twelve. The colonel, instead of 
joining the circle after breakfast, was seAi pacing the long gravel- 
walk of the flower-garden, evidently talking to himself, and suiting 
bis action to his words energetically ; by which mono-telegraphic 
exhibition it might be gathered, by those who were witnesses of his 

Sroceedings from the windows, that he was in the agonies of morti- 
cation at having been at once betrayed and exposed by the misin- 
formation conveyed to him by his officious minister. 

Jane, however, having made up her mind, thought that her 
Cather's walk would afford no bad opportunity of putting her scheme 
into execution; wherefore, arraying herself m a bonnet and shawl, 
she proceeded to join him in his excursion ; and having passed 
through a shrubbery on his right, she, to use one of his own ex- ' 
pressions, contrived to take him in flank, and before he was aware 
of her approach, he found her at his side. 

** Weft," said the Behemoth, in one of his least agreeable toneS| 
'' what do j/ou want ?' — can't I be left alone for half an hour?" 

*• Why should you be left alone, tny dear father?" said Jane.. 
*• While you are here, why should I not be with you ?" 

^' Becai^se I am not pleased," said the colonel. '^ I am vexed — t 
am worried by my family — Aam*deceived and exposed." 

« By whom?" said Jane. " Surely 1 do not—" 

•* No — that*ll do,** said her father. ^' Vm not talking of pou. No 
matter— I shall see about that. But when do you come back? I 
shall hear from Sir George to-day, 1 dare say. Pretty joke, too^ 
What*s the use of ^oing on putting off this marriage?" 

*^ The term,'* said Jane, '* has been agreed to by all parties, and 
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therefore there can he no reason — since, as it seems, nohody objects 
to its duration— -to shorten it. Besides, my dear father, I have 
something to say upt>n the subject." 

* * There, that'll dO,'* interrupted the colonel. * ' I'll hear nothing 
— not a syllable— -not a monosyllable — I'm sick of it. There's 
treachery and falsehood, and all sorts of abominations going on, 
and 1 tell you Vm sick of it." 

" What the treachery may be, my dear father," said Jane, ** I 
know not. I am no party to it ; and of falsehood, you, I am sure, 
will acquit me. But I have something to say which you must hear. 
Yes," added she, as she saw the storm gathering on the huge coun- 
tenance of her lofty parent, '^ must hear." 

' ' Must !** said Bruff. ** Must, to a full colonel on half-pay I — that 
is an exceedingly strong expression. But why must I ?" 

'* Because," said Jane, fixing her gazelle-like eyes on his iface, 
" because your child's happiness and your own comfort depend upon 
it. Has Mr. George Grindle no tie to any lady living in or near 
Paris?— is there no lady there who bears his name?" 

This was a shot for which the full colonel on half-pay was not 
quite prepared.. 

' ' Tie — name — ^what ?" said he, ' * at Paris ? — what do you mean ?" 

^'Don'tyou recollect," said Jane, '* that Lady Cramly, who makes 
it her business, under the pretext of pleasure, to find out everything 
about every body, and sell her information to the best bidder, gave 
us a description last nigkt of a Mrs. Grindle, who, she says, is a 
daughter-in law of Sir George Grindle, and whom she met in Paris ?" 

"Lady Cramlyl" said the colonel; "oh that's it, is it; that'll 
do. Why, Jenny, although I don't recollect ever having seen Lady 
Cramly till yesterday evening, I will venture any wager, even upon 
my short acquaintance with her, that not one word in fifty ^he 
ytters is truth." 
f/ " But the name, father?" said Jane, laying her hand on his arm, 
|/and shiJdng her head doubtingly. 
I " There may be more than one," said the colonel. 

"But, as was said last night, there is but one baronet of the 
. name," answered Jane ; ^' and besides, Smylar once said something 
to me — " 

'< Smylar ^w;?, did she ?" exclaimed the colonel ; " that'll do. She 
is a charming person, and a clever person, and prudent, and wise, 
and cautious." 

" If this lady bears his name," said Jane, " she must be dear to 

,^ him. She lives in France, father ; he has been there recently, and is 

t>ut recently returned. What was the object of his journey thither ?" 

And now the colonel, finding himselLm a very peculiar position, 
resolved at once to do that which is considered in any society, but 
more especially in the army, " excessively ungenteel. What that 
was the reader will immediately discover. It was the result of a 
sudden thought — a master-piece of " strategy," as he considered it, 
the effect of which would be that of cutting two ways at once, or, 
as the saying goes, killing two birds with one stone. 
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<< What — ^wbat,*^ said the gallant officer, much softened in man- 
ner, " what did Mrs. Smylar tell you ? 

"Nothing," said Jane; "nothing defined." 

"Oh!'^ said the colonel, who was exceedingly puzzled how to 
manage his 'manoeuvre;' "but something hinted." 

" A mere remark," said Jane. 

"Well now, Jane," said the colonel, "you must promise me 
never to mention what I am going to tell you — at least till after 
your marriage — to George, or any body else. Of course when you 
two are man and wife, there will be— at least I hope so — no secrets 
between you ; but till then it would be wrong to take notice of what 
might make a deuce of a stir-up in the family. What Lady Gramly 
said last night is more or less true — there is a Mrs. Grindle living in 
France." 

^ Oh I there w," said Jane : " and how then can I — " 

^* That'll do," said the colonel; "don't flurry yourself— don't 

ike a fuss. You have nothing in the world to do with it — nor 
rith her — ^nor with any body concerned with her." 

'' But how, sir," saia Jane, colouring with energy and something 
like anger, " how can I, with the knowledge that the man who is 
to be my husband — ^" 

"Stop, stop, Jenny," said the gallant colonel, who had acci- 
dentally brought her to the very point to which he wished to bring 
her ; *' are there not two Mr. Grindles, sons of Sir George, eh?" 

The question certainly staggered Jane. 

^' It is your duty, Jane^" said the gallant officer, who saw the 
advantage he had gained, ^' to keep as still as a mouse upon this 
matter; T^a^inarriage has been the real cause of all the diffe- 
rences between Sir George and Frank; and, as Amersham told us, ^ 
Frank is off for France this very day. What else kept him from 
coming here to see his future sister-in-law? W^y his wife and child 
in France. But now mark, this is in strict conndence, and I pro- 
hibit your mentioning it, even to your friend Mrs. Amersham." 

" Surely, father," said Jane, " after what was talked of here last 
night, I might, in vindication of George himself, if with no other 
object, explain the circumstance at least to ^r." 

" Have you any regard for young Frank, Jenny?" said the co- 
lonel, who had been instructed by Mrs. Smylar that she had a great 
deal. 

Jane did not speak, but by her manner implied an affirmative. 
" Well, then," said Bruff, "we are in hopes, now that the uncle 
is dead, to reconcile matters; but if one word of this affair goes 
abroad, ail4he'afraBgements will fail, and the curse of the father 
will faU on the son." 

With all his stolidity^ Bruff was sufficiently versed in some of the 
joints of Jane's character to know where to plant his blows. The 
first telling hit was that in which he induced her to believe that the 
disclosure of the history of the clandestine and still secret marriage 
would be prejudicial to Frank's comfort and happiness; the second 
with which he now followed it up was, in Jane's estimation, ten 
times more effective. That^^, by any hastiness or indiscretion of 
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hers, should bring down the malediction of the father upoa hii aon, 
was an apprehension too dreadful to be endured by sueh a pure aa4 
holy-minded creature as she was ; and she agreed with her parent, 
that she ought to say nothing about it, being satisfied that in point 
of fact the reason, whatever it was, which existed for its conoeaU 
ment, did not concern her; but at the same time wishing that Lady 
Cramly had been at Paris or any where else in the world, rather 
than at Amersham's, so that she might not have had the oppor-* 
tunity of hearing the story and unsettling her mind, which^ after 
all, was not, as far as she is concerned, auite agreeably setUed ia 
the sequel, by the explanation which established that Frank Grindla 
was a married man. 

" Well, now, you see then," said the colonel, " under all thew 
circumstances, and all that kind of thing, you had better tak€ no 
notice of what I have said ; let matters take their course, and when 
you are married and settled you may perhaps use your interest and 
mfluence to bring about a family reconciliation, which will be all 
exceedingly nice and agreeable, and just suit your views and incli- 
nations/' 

Jane had certainly hitherto been accustomed to place implicit 

Iconfidence in every thing her father said, and, as we know, was at 

fall times ready to uphold his character, and vindicate his conduct, 

I even while suffering herself under his austerity and tyi*aiiny; but 

I there Was a nervousness and restlessness in his manner upon the 

present occasion, a hasty anxiety to dismiss the subject, and an 

expression in his countenance, which, taken in connexion with her 

own estimate of Frank Grindle's q[ualities, induced her for the first 

time in her life to question the entire acicuracy of the history he had 

given her. Their tete-a-tete^ however, was suddenly, and perhaps 

not inconvenientlv, broken up by the appearance of Mrs. Amersbanif 

Lady Cramly, and Seraphine, on the walk where they were, as the 

colonel would have^^alled it, '^parading." As the enemy advanced^ 

all Bruff said was, and that was said very significantly, ^ ' fiow mind ;'* 

and he gave a land of wink, something between the knowinff and 

the authoritative. 

Jane acknowledged the signal, and said nothing, but, like '^ Cocky" 
in the fable, thought the more. 

(< Why," said Lady Cramly, whose voice had become to Jane 
more discordant than the scream of a pea-hen before rain, '' yoo 
have been lecturing Miss Bruff so long, that we deternuned to rush 
in upon you and break up the dialogue." 

This measure, had in truth been suggested by Mrs. Amershami 
who was quite aware that such a tete-a-tete was seldom agreeaUe 
to Jane. 

''Thank you, madam," said Bruff. '^ Just in time; for we had 
finished all we had to talk about — ^said our say out, as the sajring 
^oes, and I presume my carriage is waiting." 

''You are determined then to run away, oolonsl?" said Mri« 
Amersham, with as much hypocritical civility of maniker as her iar 
genuousness enabled her to assume. 

' ' Perhaps," said I^dy Cramly t ' ' if we were ver; »^ to inlnit 
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Vfju, yoti would delay youl* departure. I remember once in Russia 
Pt'lUfcc Vlodim^rinkskinoff came to the Rostwitziwagastodat Palace^ 
whfer^ ttiy little girl aiid I were staying, enfamille^ and he meant 
to fet()p oilly Otte day. He remained a week; although being, as 
ytJU kttOW, hly deat Mt*s. Amersham, one of the ministers at the 
tiffktg I speak of, he Was nearly certain of Siberia for neglecting his 

"I aM ndthei* a princ^,'^ said Bruff, ''nor a minister; and I 
fflorcov^t differ so far from yoiir Bussian friend with the long name 
all Ihis^— he had to look after his master^s business and stayed; \ 
hdVfe to look dfter my owti, and must go. That'll do^ eh? I'hat 
makes all the difference, my lady. However, Mrs. Amersham, I 
leaV6 you Jane. She Ought to be most grateful to you. Never 
saw hei* lookitig betted in iny life. She, however, will soon be 
taken from yoii, when—*' 

'* My dedr pdpsl," said Jane, *' as you sometimes say, that*!! do. 
WheheVei' you send for me home, i shall be found ready to obey 
ydtrt cdtttmands.^* 

•*That ft^ilt do,*^ said the colonel; **all 1 ask is obedience— ^no 
dtie^idilitlg — ilo feasoiiin^ — no looking to the right or to the left 
^thotlt Oirdef s. HOweve!*, Mrs. Amersham, we shall e&pect you 
vMk hei*. YoU understand ?*^ 

Jdtle Was sUffeting slgonies of worry from the manner in Wliicti 
her fsithei' was hoverihg about the point, to her the most painful 
and delicate iii the world ; not to speak of her apprehension thai 
Lady Ci^fttnly tnight revert to ihe scene in the Parisian shoenshop. 
a6d foree on siil explaiidiion of the real circumstances, which wpuia 
hftve been most disagreeable to her. However, Amersham joined 
th^m ki the nidmefit, kfid the colonel having received a filid Jusd 
from his sensitive daughter, tool^ leave of the rest of the party, his 
big besit't full of aiiget with Smylar for havmg sent him down from 
London Oil k fool^ errand, and at the same time beating with a 
tMutiiphant feeliilg arising from the success with which, as he firmlv 
believed, his calumnious imputations upon Frank Grind!ie iiaa 
been received and believed by his eonfiding and unsuspecting 
daughter — pferhaps it would be more just to say, his hitherto un- 
sustfefcting daughtei** 

The colonel went— they saw him oft— the ladies kissed their 
fadfidg, atld Lady Ct^amly, who the evening before had pronounced 
Mill exeeediiigly like her ill-used friend, Prince Vildovontoaozich, 
pi^oiested, as he stepped into his carriage, that he might be mistaken 
anywhei'e fOf her dear pet Baron flomblededomble, who being 
Otie of the itiost celebrated ornithologists in the world, tad given 
he^ a goldeii eagle, and two humming-birds, which she had pre- 
sented to the Zoological Society of Zeuta, in tlungary, of which 
sfa6 Wfls m^de sin honorary member, and had received a gold medal 
as big sis a sOtip-pIdte, *' stricken,^' as her ladyship said, '* in conn- 
itiettiOfatiOn of tne Victofy gained there by P^rince E!ugene over 
Mtiststphsi U. in the ye^r 1697.*' 

Ettltfia looted at Jane, and Seraphine stooped dowii to a4nuire a 
^Mdid ttdMy ^d the colonel Wai driven off. 
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Emma, who knew every turn of Jane's countenance, and who 
could read in the heautiful index of her mind the thoughts which 
were passing there, could not observe the expressive gaze with wUch 
her eyes were first fixed on, and then followed the carriage which 
contamed her father, without being certain that something unusual 
had occurred ; that a change in her feelings towards him had some- 
how been wrought ; and with that consciousness, her anxiety to 
get rid of her present associates temporarily, so as to secure a few 
minutes' quiet '* talk" with her by themselves, became proportion- 
ably strong ; but, as is always the case, the lady and her daughter 
and Amersham remained immoveable — at least they moved about, 
but still combined, and in company. 

Whether it is that under such circumstances people do linger, 
and are slower in their proceedings than is their ordinary wont, 
or whether the anxiety tor their departure or dispersion, as the 
*case may be, turns seconds to minutes, and minutes to hours, it is 
perhaps scarcely worth while seriously to investigate ; but never in 
all the course of their acquaintance had Lady Cramly's romances 
appeared so long and so uninteresting to Mrs. Amersham, nor her 
husband's amiable attentions in walking with them so little gratify- 
ing. Emma wanted to know what had passed' between Jane and 
her father, and at last a proposal of Amersham's to pull Lady 
Gramly and her daughter down the river Yarrell to a romantic 
spot — full of fish too— <;alled Penny's Hole, was accepted with de- 
light by her ladyship, who declared, that except in steam-boats on 
the sea for the purposes of transit, she had never been on the water 
since her friend Signor Deodato Phingerini, of Venice, had taken 
her in a gondola to see the beautiful effect of the moonlight on the 
Bridge of Sighs, upon which occasion she was obliged to leave her 
dear Seraphine at home for fe^r she might catch cold. 

*' Well now," said Emma, *' now they are gone, what has your 
father been saying to you — any thing in connexion with his visit to 
tt8? What? Come, Jane — come, you cannot hide your thoughts 
from me — speak." 

Jane at first, in recollection and consideration of her promise to 
her father, hesitated, and then refiised ^positively and absolutely; 
but any body who could possibly imagine that, under the circum- 
stances of such unbounded and unrestricted friendship as theirs 
was, this reserve could be maintained, or this silence persisted in, 
must be mistaken. Accordingly, after a time, and certain good and 
cogent arguments on the part ^f Emma why Jane should trust her, 
or rather why she should not Y^ithdraw from her, confidence which 
had existed for years, and never y6t had been violated. Miss Bruff 
detailed all that had passed between her and her father during their 
morning walk, as far as she could recollect. 

The effect die disclosure produced upon Emma was not exactly 
what Jane expected. Her own views and feelings of the case were, 
that no such person as this exceedingly pretty naiioe half English, 
half French woman existed, except in the fertile imagination of the 
diary-keeping tourist ; and if Colonel Bruff had taken the line of 
inquiring whettier any such person did exist, Mrs. Amershamy 
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'^ knowing ber finend,'^ as she said the night before, would have 
been perfectly prepared to believe him ; but the moment she heard 
that me Behemoth admitted the existence of such a person, that 
moment did Emma believe there was something more in it than 
yet had met their ears. 

^< Was I then so exceedingly wrong," said Jane, ^^ in expressing 
my anxiety to know something more upon the subject, when I 
spoke to you yesterday evening as we were going to supper?" , 
'' Why," said Emma, *'it turns out, my dear love, that you were 
not; but to those who know our fat and fair guest, any statement 
of hers is considered proof positive against a fact. But as you say 
your father allows that there is a Mrs. Grindle in Paris, as 1 have 
already said, the affair takes another aspect. I don't know, but 
from flil I have seen — not much, to be sure— of Frank Grindle — for 
Amersbam calls him Frank, and so do I — ^I don't believe one syllable 
of the history." 

'^ Then whut does it mean, Emma?" said Jane. 
'* What did that amiable person, Mrs. Smylar, say to you," 
asked Emma, '^ with regard to this ppracular subject, which struck 
you so forcibly at the time, and which has retained its impression 
on your mind ever since ?" 

" I forget the words," said Jane, ** but they conveyed to me 
the idea that Mr. George Grindle had formed some sort of attach- 
ment, and — ^" 

^^ 1 see, I see, dear child," said Emma, <* and all that is exceed- 
ingly probable ; but let us think a moment ; if that should be the 
case, as your father has explained away the history of this Yer- . 
sailles beauty^ that can have nothing to do with this history. What 
1 do not beheve is, that the younger brother is married, or that 
he has any tie of any sort that is likely to attach him to any woman 
on earth — except, perhaps, one." 

*' Indeed!" said Jane, utterly unconscious of the full extent of 
the meaning of Mrs. Amersbam, who being the wife of the Mr. 
Amersbam who had visited Frank Grindle the day before, had, of 
course, (as married men of kind hearts and communicative dispo- 
sitions, blessed with exceedingly pretty wives, with amiable charac- 
ters, will no doubt readily beheve,) been duly apprised of all that 
had happened during that visit, followed up by the expression of 
Amersham's own belief, that Frank, in spite of all that actually 
passed between them during his stay with him, was very much 
stricken with Jane Bruff . This me know, from our power of peep- 
ing into the history as it progresses ; but Jane, with her sweetness 
of disposition and modesty of mind, scarcely felt conscious of her 
powers of captivation, or would ever perhaps have known how 
much, how truly, and how deeply she was loved. 

We have lightly touched' upon the beantifui sympathy and the 
charming communicativeness which exists between men and their 
wives, when that blessed confidence is once established, without 
which marriage must be a curse ; and having in the most delicate 
manner insinuated that Amersbam, after retiring from the tur- 
moils of the world, gentle as they were under his own roof, bad 
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told Bitima all tliftt hbd happened at Vtmk Orindlfe'H dtlHtt^ his 
tint^-^who were there, — --what he considered his Vl^Ws lb b^, khi 
his high opinion of the honour and feeling Which he so ddtiiirablV 
and chiylilroualy displayed — it perhaps xvould liot be ai^kiiig the 
reader too much to imagine, that on the evelliiig of th^ ddy of 
Colonel BrufPs departure, in whieh Jotie told EmtAA all that had 
passed between that distinguished ofRcer and hi^i'self, wheti Mf. 
find Mrs« Araersham were again restored to the pa^adiitoical oectt^ 
pation of tbat apartment which in less Well-regulated houses is said 
to be set apart for the delivery of ctiHain leettires. Mi*s. Amef- 
sham^ actuated by an equally friendly and affei^ilonate fe^Ung 
towards Jane With that which she knew animated bet* husband ai 
regarded Frank Grindle, might have— in strict confidenccf-^lmpdrted 
all that Jane communicated touching the lady at Yersaillei^. 

Whether this fancy may be well founded or not, it is ImpOissible 
to say. Amersham^s house was the quietest of villasl i it wai3 all 
carpeted, and matted, and curtained, and sqtiahbed, and <iot a 
sound was to be hieard thr<]^ugh the doilble eloth^doors, with Which 
all its bed-rooms were guardii front Wind 6t noise, bnt (ieHaln it 
is that upon this special oecasion^ about an hour aftet* its indstei" 
and mistress were supposed to be asleep, thede words Were he^rd, 

'' Emma^ lore, thdt's an infernal-^'* 

What the eoneluding ntonosyllable-^^fot* mOttOi^yllabl6 We may bd 

sure it was — might have been, we set not down here, fat* it bad 

not been communicated to Ui ) bnt this We know, that the exdama- 

tion appHed to the statement of the big Colonel Bm(f ai$ to th6 

. French lady and Frank Orittdle. 

'* My loye/' said Mrs. AmershAm^ «'. don't a^tate yoursdf— ! 
quite agree with you.*' 

'' I wish it were morning,'' answered the agltfttdd husband ; <' t 
will not suffer this to rest. The 6t%t thing, dearest Enlmd, 1 Witt 
do after breakfast is to inquire a little more into the business of 
the craek-^brained woman we have hei^e, ot Whose story, as yod 
itay, 1 should have thought nothings if old Btutt^^ (and hefCJ, faeaf 
it not, ye good and pions $ or if yoti do, make allowance for eicite- 
ment produced by right feeling and an earnest deslte tO do justice. 
Mr« Amersbam apostrophised him in terms too strong to be Wtittenj 
'* had at once denied the fact) but this shuffling and shifting— no^ 
I care nothing for what happens— this shall be hunted out." 

And so he went on declaring and resolving, until at last he fdt 
asleep— >an emample which we hope for the sake of her health and 
oomfort was gpeedily followed by his excellent wifd. 

In the morning Our host was tip early, and the honrs seifmed to 
crawl till bis large and intelligent guest Was gotten out of bed by 
her maid. Seraphine was earlier in the field, but Setaptiine Wftd 
too quiet, 400 unpresuming, and too little inqnisltive in nefself to 
be able to answer Amershatti'S questions concerning the pretty MfS. 
Grindle of Versailles. So Amersbam talked to her of buds and 
flowers, and even of the fishes whieh they had seen in theii' yes- 
terday's excursion t and Seraphine enjoyed this lUtie tttoming ti^ 
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But il wa^ Bot till after bteakfest that Am«t%haiii br()ught Lady 
Gramly into play« Then, when she made her first appearatide fdl^ 
the day, as much be-turbaned, and he-beaded, and »e*buitl^d, ai 
if she were prepared for a (Jountry assembly, then it wdli that hi 
rolled her, as it were, out ihto the grounds— (who is the old joker 
who coropaves such a wotnan to a fillet of veal upon caiDtors ?)«^ 
and began by degrees, not to assail her too decidedly upon the sub« 
ject, to touch Upob Versailles and its acdessories, and th^n(ie tead^ 
mg bet* back again to Paris, contrived to lodge bet* in the ^ho^ 
shop in the Rue Richelieu. 

The siege was well conducted, but the failure was fAgnsk\\ thi 
tourist with the diary had totally forgotten all about the inattei" } 
she might have heard of, perhaps did see, a Mrs< Oriudle, and She 
thought she had, and it was somehow connected with a jshoe^shop | 
but wanting the curacoa, and other generous stomachics, by Which 
her ladyship was in the habit of supporting her mental enctgies itl 
the evenings, the varnish of the picture being absent, she (^oiild giVd 
no very distinct account of the princes or the dukes of whdtia ilhfft 
had so flippantly discoursed the preceding night ; but she still hdd 
out a hope to Amersham, by telling him that she thought it extremely 
probable that iu the course of the afternoon she should recollect all 
about it ) the fact being, that her mind was completely oooupiiid duis 
ing the day in arranging her papers, Which she oertamly should not 
have taken the trouble of doing, but her dear ^^Mett " (as sh^ called 
somebody) insisted upon her not permitting herself to quit the world 
without leaving it a treasure in the shape of h^r "Loose Thoughtji 
upon the Governments of Europe," illustrated by Gruikshank. Thi§ 
f»as the work upon which she Was engaged, only Mr^* Amorshattl 
was bound in honour not to mention it. 

<' Emma," said Amersham, after having had som0 cotiV^rsatiOH 
with the agreeable r&mamHkre^ " ttiiswoman^s acdoUttt of the m^et-^ 
ing it exceedingly confused* I ennot make out what it mcfatis-^l 
waanH here last night when she talked of it, and this mortiitig she 
seems not to recollect any thing about it. Rely upon it, the whOlU 
history, to use a brief, and by no means genteel; eipression^-^rely 
upon it, it is all fudge." 

^' My dear Amersham," said Emma, ^* I should think so t06 ; but 
if Lady Gramly has forgotten what sho said last night about it, yod 
seem to have forgotten what 1 said last night to ^^u— if there is M 
ground for the story, why does old Bruff admit its truth?" 

^^ Ahi" said Amersham, recollecting that be had, perhaps, kiot 
paid sufficient attention to all the details. ^*ther^ you have li^I 
ioppose poor dear Jane is worried about it?" 

'* Why," said Emma, '^I have told her, it is nO business of b^rs.** 

** Nor is it a business of Frank Grindle's," said Amersham ; * * rely 
upon it, here is something more to be discovered than first (Strikes 
«A» Twould this instant start off to follow Frank Grindle, Whose 
heart is all truth, and whose mind is all candour; 1 would ask hint, 
and be sure of an answer } but he i^ gone^he is at this fnotncfftt Ifi 
France." • 

^' Abd if he were not," said Emma, <' what possible right, my 
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dear, good Amersham, have you to ask any such question ? What 
claim can you have upon him ? or even if you had, what interest 
have you in his proceedings, to inquire into his family circumstances 
or connexions?" 

'* But, mv dear Emma,'' said Amersham, ** after our yesterday's 
interview, I have a ri^ht, for my own sake, and as vindicating my- 
self from an imputation of being trifled with and imposed upon— by 
Heaven, I say I have a right to know from him whether the reasons 
he so generously — ^at least to all appearance*— and so cordially gave 
me for not fulfilling his promise to visit us, are genuine and true; 
and after hearing what I have heard this morning, 1 must say that 
he seems to have been trifling with me." 

"Now, my dear Amersham," said Emma, "do not needlessly 
run yourself into a personal quarrel — which I see will be the end of 
all thii§ — about nothing. Suppo^ng all that Lady Gramly says is 
true, and he is married, why need he have opened his heart to ycu 
about it? He might have given you his reasons for not coming 
here while Jane was with us, with just as much reason and justice 
as« any other people you invite to your house plead illness, or, as 
they call it, ' a prior engagement,' because they wish to decline com^ 
ing. As the matter has nothing to do with Jane, who is not going 
to be married to him^ and as it can make very little difTerence to 
you whom he marries, leave the matter where it is." 

"No," said Amersham, "I cannot consent to ihai^ because I 
suspect there is some juggle in it : and you yourself say, that Jane 
thinks her father is not quite so steady m his statements as usual ; 
and I am sure, my dear girl, you agree with me that we ought to do 
any thing rather than suffer that poor dear child's comfort and 
peace of mind to be endangered. No ; I will put off writing to 
Frank till to-morrow's post, because it will give me the opportunity 
of again talking to the tourist at a period when, as it seems, even 
her poor good-natured daughter admits she is most communicative. 
After I get what I can pidc up from her, I certainly TmLl write, and I 
can, 1 am sure, confide in Frank for a true and ingenuous answer." 

This dialogue, although it had not been stormy, had been animated. 
Amersham was easily excited ; Emma was excited too in endeavour- 
ing to calm him ; and when this conflict of words, which had been 
carried on rapidly, ceased, Emma got up from the sofa, and was 
leaving the room. Amersham remained, with his brows contracted, 
and his lips compressed. 

Just as Emma got to the door, she suddenly paused, and after a 
moment's reflection, returning to her husband, said, 

" My dear love, it just strikes me — if you really are so anxious 
to know more about this business, why not write to Miles Black- 
more? he is either in, or near Paris, with nothing on earth to do 
— ^he would be delighted with the mission." 

"Emma, said Amersham, starting up in ecstasy, "Emma, my 
darling girl, you have hit it. What was I thinking of? — ^to be sure 
— the wisest thing on earth to do. I will write to him this very 
night." • • ^ 
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CHAPTER XVllI. 



In descriptions and classifications of the various degrees of anger, 
a variety of terms are used — '* a towering passion," "an infernal 
ragie," and half a dozen others, perhaps not altogether so delicate 
in their phraseology. If the hest judges of such matters were to 
have adopted the strongest possible language as descriptive of 
Colonel Bruff s boundless impetuosity when he returned to town, 
they would best have *' suited the word to the action." 
• '* So, Mrs. Smylar," said the veteran, without waiting for the 
accustomed salute — ^we speak militarily — '* so, a pretty fool you 
have made of me. Induced me to move my corps bodily upon false 
information— sent me to Amersham's to discover, confound, and 
expose Frank Grindle as a deceiver, and interloper, and a traitor, 
and no Frank Grindle was to be seen!" 

Smylar, whose presence of mind (as imperturbable impudence is 
sometimes called) was very remarkable, instead of sinking at old 
BruflTs feet, like Fatitiria under the rage of Blue Beard, as she had 
frequently done at Bullock's-smithy, stood patiently looking him in 
ttie face, with a wondering expression of countenance, and a most 
provoking fixedness of eye ; and then with unmoved muscles, ex- 
cept, indeed, some little quivering of her lips, which she compressed 
as firmly as she could, she threw herself into a theatrical attitude, 
and repeated the well-known lines from " Tom Thumb," in which 
admirable burlesque she had so often figured : 

" Thus far with victory our arms are crown'd. 
For though we have not fought, yet have we found 
No foe to fight withal." 

*' That's all mighty well," said Bruff, " and you are a vastly 
clever person ; but you have put me to inconvenience, and moreover 
made me look exceedingly ridiculous, by sending me down on a 
fool's errand to a house which I rarely visit, and in which I haven't 
been for several years. They were as much astonished at my ar- 
rival as — " 

** The frogs in the pond," said Smylar, who, relying upon her 
influence, was all for a quarrel, '' when King Log tumbled in 
amongst them." 

'' That'll do, Smylar," said the colonel, *' as far as ^Aa^goes; but 
that's not all — no — ^not half. I find that you have thought proper 
to let Jane know the history about George's ct-devant young friend 
in France." 

'' Mel" said Smylar. *' Why, colonel, you have been bitten by 
some mad person while you were away! Why should / say any 
thing about it?" 

'' Jane says you did," said the colonel. 

/^ Is it not rather more likelj," said Smylar, ^' that her confiden- 
tial maid, Harris, may have hinted it to her ?" 
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'* How should Harris know any thing about it?^ asked the colonel. 

** How 1" said Mrs. Smylar. *' She is upon tolerably good terms 
with Mr. Rumfit, and lie to my knowledge has been before now with 
Mr. George Grindle's man to the villa m the Regent's-park." 

*' That'll do," said the colonel. "If I could do as I liked, I would 
s<Km piit an end to that confederacy, and send them both packing; 
but a« it ip— " 

And here the gallant and disagreeable officer paused-^is miBd« 
M be oaU^ it, being full of the difficulties which he had himself 
^e^ted. {ie had, not perhaps fancying that so muoh of the tnii 
l^^tQry wap aotualty known^ committed himself tohisdaughterw*-«he 
Chat was all truth and honpur^n a direct point-^blank ialBebood, 
and a falsehood which might be called of a "double dye,'* inasmuch 
as it not only went to deceive his innocent child, but to east a 
jstigm^ upon an excellent man, who, in addition to all his claims 
npon fiociety generally, possessed that of being the nearest living 
connexion, ex:cept his father, of the very man who in a few days was 
to become his son-in-law. 

" Weill" muttered the great officer, ^' so let it bo, the^. All 
yonng men have their indiscretions. Marriage will cure 6eorg»| 
and the less said about it the better." 

'^ I," said Smylar^ ^^ am all for a quiet life-^J wish to see thiBg|S 
go ^ell and respectably in the family, and I would and will do every 
thing to maintain its character. But it is hard — very hard—at a tim# 
when I am doing every thing I can to carry your views and wishes 
into effect— «i£icrificing every thing for you-^to be charged with im- 
prudence, OP carelessness, or improvidence. Even if I <^ aav any 
thing to Jane upon the subject, it was because I was certain she knew 
of it before. If I say I will do a thing, 1 will do it ; but I must manage 
as well as act — it must be done my own way, or not at all." 

They who know the sort of influence which such a woman as 
Smylar is calculated to obtain over such a man as Bruff, will per- 
Qeiv^ at a glanoe that he was again trap)>ed-**-again netted) and 
worse would have been his fate bad his fair minister been aware of 
the real '^ state of the case," as regarded the imputation he had 
only a few hours before cast upon Francis Grindle. 

Nor was he^be great offioer^^at all easier in his mind eves 
after their reconciliation had taken place with the usual ceremo- 
nies, and his mandate as to (Hnner had been issued. The nsore he 
reflated upon his indiscretion in adopting for a temporary purfMee 
a falsehood which, let what might happen, must eventually be dis- 
covered, the more he tfaouj^t*— instinctively at least*-*in the spirit 
of the passage of Sir William Temple's, which he certainly had 
never read, ^' that one time or other truth will be uppermost, like 
cork, though kept down in the water;" and with this worrying 
feeling in bis mind be began to calculate whether he had not better 
make a confidante of his tyrant fair. 

But Lady Gramm would be looking out for himat her litle mM i 
— could he resist ? or, rather, could he contrive to go to it f It was 
evidently a sore point with Smylar ;^ so he made up his mind to 
secure his safe-landing there^ by dining at the Doldrum, and Ikenee 
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9r<H3Mi|g to be? to4|HiUp^0 figveeablff wcle,^«4i deeinm whieh 
9g^n ii^igpi^d tl|e a^tivQ housekeeper, who felt eoiumoui thai 
inattem w^?^ drf^wm? to a jDonaluftioUt and that unless she adopted 

Ko^e new 4n4 stronger expedient, the main object of hep life would 
I lost-^in fact| if something was not deoided, as related to her in* 
tepeiits, before j£|ne W4S married to Qeorge, her defeat in the freat 
project leeined all but certain. 

Under ^hese fe^ipgf the eolonel marched forth to dinner, and 
Smylar returned to her room, to hold a council with herself as td 
0ie best aM most fovourable course to pursue under all the eirr 
i)Uff^tftpoes. 

Me^Awhil^ poQr Janets thoughts dwelt, upon scarcely dny othef 
subject thaii the ^^ young lady at Versailles.'- Strange i|s it may 
^eepa, we certAinly know that her father's statement, that the lady 
belonged to Frapk Qrindle, had by no means quieted her) in truths 
from the most quiet and peaceful retirement^fpom the enjoyment 
of th^ utjipQit trMquilUty of mind — she had been suddenly and in-* 
Yolupt^rily pl^iQgedt M i^ were, into a vortei d difficulties and 
plpt^i and coM9teTplots, and cancealqpnts, and stratagems, wholly 
VPfipn^ciouB of th^ir origin^ contpivanpe, op object, but still aware 
tb^t she bad all at once become a person of importance which sb# 
neyer de^irf»d, and of observation and remark which she least in 
^e world coveted ) added to which was the impending certainty ef 
her mHI'mgOt Was it a certainty ? That was the question she 
now heg^n to ask herself. Could she endiire the misery which she 
felt must ineYitabiy result from her union with Qeorge Grindle 9 
^uld M^e induce herself, even upon the principle of self-preeerva- 
tiqp, tp r^hel against her father ? These were the two main 
pointy on which she had never ventured to touch serlouslv with 
^mnia;-^hi|t as the days rolled on, and the time drew near for tha 
^^ nuptial celchration,^' she found her mind occupied by them more 
than M^e fancied it possible it ever could or would have been. 

Dow fftr ^he had gone in her communications with Mrs. Amer» 
sham we alr^y know ; how much farther she might propose to 
open hor h^art to her friend, we have vet to discover ; certain 
howov^r it 19, that that friend was herself a little unsettled by the 
a^Unt of the beauty at Versailles, and more than angry that the 
history of the neglected lady should have been given to Frank, 
b^cause^ besides not beUeving it, the very doubt which it raised 
impeached her judgment, which she felt certain could not have 
h^p ^faulty as to induce her to admit and acknowledge, the 
f^efpapd respect with which their amiable neighbour at Broad-, 
f^aifi had inspired her, if he were capable of deserting so charming 
a perfiop af^ Lady Gramly described that person to be ; or, in fact, 
if he could have kept so remarkable a feature in his history undis- 
el(>sed to tho9>e whom he at least seemed to treat like friends. 

Wtul^ ibese things were ^'progressing,^ George Grindle — and 
$^ Gfiorg^ partieularly-r-began to get eseeedingly nervous ; for the 
worthy haropat had somehow heard that Ellen did actually assun^e | 
^eofffa'e namem-a eireumstance f^r whieh he had not been in thi^ | 
^lilk^itWOOpMpand} and which, now the Int^pceurse between 1/ 
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France and England is so constant and perpetual, could not fail to 
become an immediate matter of notoriety on this side of the 
Channel. The effect which his enlightenment upon this point pro- 
duced upon his mind was a ravenous desire to hurry as much as 
possible the marriage of his hopeful son ; for amongst other subjects 
connected with the main one, the visit of Frank to France did not 
at all contribute to his comfort or security. George took things 
more easily than thef governor, but even ?ie was -slumbering in a 
treacherous tranquillity. 

. The English newspapers had announced the death of Mr. Lees on 
— those Ellen saw. If they had paused there, matters might have 
gone on quietly; but they went one step farther, and added, that 
in consequence of this calamitous event the marriage of Mr. Grindle, 
son of the baronet of that name, with the beautiful and accom- 
plished Miss Bruff, was necessarily posttponed for the present. 

Quite certain that George would never desert her, but still more 
aniuous to know all particulars, Ellen wrote to him, in answer to 
his affectionate letter announcing the demise of his uncle, to know 
what the paragraph in tjfie English Morning Post (which she cut out 
and enclosed to him) could, possibly mean. Happy was the sym- 
pathy which seemed to inspire all parties concerned in the affair. 
Sk answer was, that his half-brother Frank was about to be mar- 
ried to Miss Bruff. He touched very lightly upon the event, but 
merely remarked hypothetically, that if he, George, had been going 
to be married to anybody, the death of old Leeson would not have 
induced him to put off the ceremony for half an hour. 

This, flourished away with a promise to send over to her in a 
few days, was despatched, and as usual soothed and satisfied her 
unsuspecting mind. However, when Frank announced his pro- 
jected visit to France, although George, as was his custom:, put on 
a bold face, and laughed it off, he began to think that it might 
somehow cause an explosion. ^ Frank, as he himself had 
jokingly proposed to him to do, should go to Versailles, the name, 
the arms on his carriage, would at once awaken Ellen to the iden- 
tity of the visiter. She would find him there not much after the 
fashion of a pleasure postponed bridegroom. His name, as it was 
dear she openly used it, would catch hi9 ears — they might — ^would 
naturally meet — and then an. interchange of intelligence upon 
<^ family affairs " would unquestionably produce a complete baule- 
versement of everything in progress. As for the matter of prin- 
ciple, we will say nothing about it; but as carrying on their plot, 
the coincidence is curious, that both father-in-law and son-in-h^ 
should have hit upon the same expedient of throwing the whole 
blame of the transaction upon the only really true, honourable, 
and high-minded man of the whole party. 

'^ Governor,'* said George, after showing his worthy parent the 
letter and extract which he bad just answered, as we have shown 
above, '* governor, 1 think 1 have done that business clean — it'll 
come well off the bat, if — ^ay, there is an if — if Frank and the girl 
don't meet. I tell you what has just come into my mind, governor: 
let us beg him to come to the wedding. I'll do uncommon affec- 
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tionate. His heart is one of what they call the melters— a regular 
watering-pot in the sentimental line — lament past differences, hope 
for better days, eh ? — so screw him back. He can't have anythi^g 
to do in France ; and if he has, what is that to us ?" 

'^ Why," said the worthy baronet, '* to say truth, at first I felt 
rather glad that he was going, but you throw a new light upon the 
matter. Any eclat tfiere would be bad — infernally bad— and when 
lie was here he was quite in the right tone for coming round. Ah, 
suppose we write him a kind invitation — beg him to come, eh P" 

'* Why," said George, " 1 take it something must be done— it 
wouldn't be pleasant to have Nelly come over, as they say, 

* From Calais to Dover/ 

with the pledge in her lap — eh, governor?" 

'* Better a pledge than a duplicate," said Sir George, condescend- 
ing to borrow a joke, *' the Ught of other ^ays." 

'* But then," said George, " the execution, as I call the wed- , 
ding, isn't to ' come off for a fortnight — a deuced sight of mischief 
may be done long before ^Aa^." 

*' Frank said," observed Sir George, " that he was going to 
Paris on business." 

** So he did," answered the son, '' but ^nevertheless in a city 
where pleasure is the business of the day, and night too, the graver 
occupations of its visiters soon become wonderfully relieved. If 
he once gets fixed there, I'll back him in for three weeks or a^ 
month." 

^^ I don't exactly see what's to be done," said the baronet. 

'' Can't we write him a history like that US. the dead magpie?** 
asked the son. 

'' Dead magpie?" exclaimed Sir George, " I'm basketed." 

" Why, have you lived all these years, begging your pardon,'* 
cried George, ''without hearing the way the affectionate servant 
broke bad news to his master ^— it's as old as the hills. Young 
Squire Green, just such a turn-out as Frank, comes to his grand- 
father's place in the country, — met at the inn by old Dobbs the 
steward. 

** ' All,' says Dobbs, 'all here, sir, is right as right, excepting 
only that the magpie is dead.' 

" ' Oh, that all?' says the young chap, ' that's no great matter. 
What did the magpie die of?' 

" * Eating too much horseflesh," says Dobbs. 

'* ^ Where did he ^ei that ?' asks Green. 

** ' Surfeited himself off the coach-horses,' says Dobbs. 

" ' What killed them ?' says Green. 

'* * Overworked, fetching water for the fire,' says Dobbs. 

'* ' WhatfiriB?' 

"' Up at the hall, sir,' says Dobbs. 

'* « What's the hall burned down?' 

*' ' Yes,* says Dobbs. 

*'< How was that?* 

17 
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^< ^ One of the torches used At the fuserdi was left barning, md 

so set fire to it/ says Dobbs. 

'^ < Whose funeral?' asks Green. 

<' ^ Your grandCather'si the squire's, sir,'* says Dobbs. 

^'^ What I is he dead?' eagerly asks Green. 
. '^ < Yes, sir,' answered Dobbs, ' he shot himself because his bank 
feuled, and he was clear entire ruined out and out.' 

'^ And so you see, governor, all the story comes out of the death 
of a magpie. 

^^'Gad," said the baronet, '<I am afraid, with all your f^enius 
and imaginativeness, you will not be able to conjure up such a 
concatenation of calamities for poor Frank; he can afford to lose 
more magpies than one." 

" So could I, entre nous^'^ said George. " However, rely upon 
it, after Nelly's letter, we are sitting on a barrel of gunpowder.'* 

''Shall I run over to France," said Sir George, ''and try to 
5nw^ Frank back?" 

This suggestion, off-hand as it was, did not appear altogether 
injudicious. George had taught Nelly to hate and fear his fether, 
and was quite sure that if the governor could establish himself with 
Frank, it would answer the double purpose, not only of maki^ her 
certain that lie was the bridegroom elect, but of keeping them se* 
parate, so strong were her feelings of dread and dislike towards 
the father of her beloved, and the grandfather of Tiney. 

Thigscheme was forthwith put into execution, and, by tha atraagtt* 
«ness of the coincidences which seem to pervade our narrative, tbi 
announcement of its " perpetration" by George to Jane in his letter 
to her of that day, did more than any thing else could do to ease 
her doubts and calm |pr apprehensions as to the lady at Versailles. 
George, in his letter, informed her that his father would take his 
departure for France in the morning, having some business of im- 
portance to transact with his brother Francis. This statement 
brought conviction to her mind, that her father's history was, after 
all, the true one; and, indeed, the manner in which George — aa 
well he knew how to do— gave a sort of colouring to the visit of his 
respectable parent to the French capital, made in her mind " as* 
surance double sure ;" and her answer to his letter was written in 
such a different tone, under the impression that Geoi^e was really 
not what he had been represented, that the as^4mt felt a very 
strong disposition to make his long-threatened visit at the Amer- 
shams^ against which there certainly could be no possible objection 
under all the circumstances of the case. 

At this period of our history, Mrs. Amersham was agam piaeed 
in a very difficult position with Jane, who of coursse eonunimieated 
the intelligence she had received from George, and the '^ oomfort- 
able" feelings with which his letter had inspired her. As upon for- 
mer occasions (as we have seen), Emma's whole object was to sup- 
port poor Jane in what she could not now consider a«y thing but a 
trial ; but with this anxiety she could scarcely assume a suflficient 
degree of placidity to cover the expressions of iier appi«hension 
that Jane's present views were mere delusions i she eM*14M( force 
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tfiSwf $ Md tfaerafor^ it i»ii«l: be ^dioittod dial; she wa« {to use a col^ 
Imfdsi fkram) very like one of ^^ Job's comforters'' dliiriii^ the dk*^ 
euBsioo of tibe qiieitiim; ofily beggmg Jane to noeoUect that lfr« 
AuMmhem bad writl^sA eonfideniially to Mr. Milefl Blaekmore, tmd 
tb^t 1m 9mmeT would be with them in perfectly g^od lime for .tfia 
aUeviatioa of all these anxieties. 

Tb#re wee ftooa^tbing painfidly pleaang-v^F-fiosie feeling Cor which 
Jane could not account to herself-^which die (NLperienced ^en*. 
f¥er VBkm Blaekmore was spoken of; and she could mot help think- 
]|^, ih^t a she were likely to be subjeeted to be wronged in this, 
itio mmt important Imsiness of her life, Miies Kadcmore would see 
h^r righted. There was, when he was eerious and energetic, eome* 
<hw^ eowmanding in his (one and manner, and above all, he had 
iitepired her with a eiiusere admir^on of his high principle and ubp' 
eSMtprapoMftng honour. It is odd enough ihU Tiney and he shopid 
bav# hoaojo^o suchgood friendson the voyage and journey, uponthf 
raa i i l l i i of which, bm it eeems, ao much happiness or misery is some* 
wh#r« defM^ding. 

Sry the .earliesi steamer Bir George Grindle took hi« departutie 
fcr Dieppe, wotaltogethereertain that he might not overtake Frank, 
haUinf op Ibe road io Paris, it was to he sure a most extraordi^f 
oary aapedition, eottsidering thai for eo many past years his main 
abject bad been to avoid his second aon. mt there was a great 
atafce la play for ; and, in fact, ^iae importance of the marriage of 
GooiP^s with lane had latterly become much greater, seeing that 
VMMre aaonay had been raised by the lather and aon up^ the pros- 
paets whidi the aompiatifMi of that union opened to view. 

The plot — or, as Mra. iSmylar would perhaps have eatled it pro* 
feai&onaUy, the Kinderpiot'*«hegan about this period of onr history 
tolhieken. While ail these aaost unworthy Bumeeuvres were in pro- 
ffmstij 4ih6«<«ahe, Aeprimum mobile of. 9X1 the family mis^ief, her- 
self be^an to he p»zzled. The influence of lady Gramm ^/^e^ the 
cttlottel, which she saw was growing daily, warned and confounded 
har*"/toi/ was something to be counteracted, eomething to over* 
come,if possiide. Th^game she had be^i so long playing, was quite 
diseamnlad by this new interference ; all her designs with regard 
to lane, as tending to her great object, aeemed to be frustrated, and 
dbe herself left in a most deplorable position. 

Csa anybody do«ibi that such a woman so placed, so exoked, ao 
mofiified, and ao determined,* would not quietly ait down under her 
djcapyoimfmrnt P Ko ; rely upon it that all the dirtiest tricks of her 
dir^ trade, and ail the malignant bitternesses of her iiendlike dis- 
nasilion, would be oaHed into play, to fruatrate the euds and ob- 

C'aof awcerybody who might oven unconsciously be counteracting 
proeeedSaga, mft thwarting her plans. 
It wfisaothecauae Colonel firuff had returned irritable and an* 
guy >from 4marafaam'«— 'however muich she regretted the failure of 
that aeheaao'^^hat ahe doubted of her power to bring him back to 
gslltien^as and hindness, and all the other amiable attributes by 
which his else martial character was distinguished-^he was sure 
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she could manage that. But Jane was away-^way from lier in^ 
fluence, or rather from the persuasion which she had latterly found 
so well succeed with her. Harris she feared to trust — and both 
George and Frank Grindle were utterly beyond her reach* Yet 
she could not rest — ^the desire to be meddling— to be doing some- 
thing-^to undo what, much to her disappointment, seemed to be 
going on, was uncontrollable — always observing that the present 
and immediate object of her detestation was my Lady Gramm, whom 
she began to consider in the light of a rivall 

Had the scene of the drama been laid at the colonel's house, the 
active little wasp-like body would undoubtedly have contrived by 
some means to alarm Lady Grammes pride or delicacy, or infused 
into the inspired brain of her shadow Miss Pheezle, some kind of 
doubt as to the wisdom or propriety of her dear friend's marrying 
the colonel. The heroine of Bullock*s-smithy had more than once 
played Betty Hint in Macklin's "Man of the World," and she was 

Suite prepared to act it in real Ufe, had she means and opportunity. 
\\xi there was the difficulty ; the little reunions were at Lady Grammes, 
to whose house she of course could not gain access. She felt sure 
•that she should fail in persuading the colonel to remove the venue^ 
as the lawyers have it, and try the cause in his own house, by 
giving one or two Uttle parties there. Why should he do any sucn 
thing? Here were A^r drawing-rooms, ^^ boudoir, 7^^ pastilles, 
her toady's sioging, playing,and buffooning, her Roman punch, her 
powdered footmeh, and blue-coated, white-waistcoated waiters, 
butlers No. 1 and No. 2^ with green-grocers and shoemakers to 
match. Supper—sociable sit-down supper — the soup good, all the 
accessories as they ought to be, and the champagne—a very ques- 
tionable point jn a wid#w's house— excellent. 

Why, then, with all this going on, should the gallant and dis- 
tinguished rhinoceros be induced to unsettle himself |^ A lady like 
Lady Gramm collects round her a circle of beauty, and wit, and 
talent, and accomplishment; and although the season was now over, 
and there was realljr nobody in town, her gay little rooms were 
somehow crowded with somebodies who made the evenings — ay, 
even until the mornings — particularly gay and pleasant. 

So much for the colonel : but what for the widow? She was a 
well-looking person, and although a little flourishing in herVay, 
after the manner of Lady Gramly, and a vast many other ladies of 
the same class, quite agreeable enough to induce a gentleman of 
the colonel's standing, just on the point of losing the head of his 
estabUshment, to look at and after her. But " ogni medaglio ha il 
suo reverso." What upon earth could induce Lady Gramm to en- 
courage the hopes of the colonel? She certainly did not want a 
protector; she could take care of herself; and as for a husband — 
why, with all defereace to her taste, when she might, with her for- 
tune, have chosen any husband she pleased from amongst the young 
and thoughtless, who seem ready at a moment's warning to " ob- 
tain a settlement," should she have selected Bruff ? So, however, 
it seemed to be — and so people talked, and so Smylar heard, — and 
that was enough. 
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Amongst the weapons used by such people as Mrs.. Smylar, the 
upas-tipped arrow of the literary assassin was not wanting ; the 
stilettoes of the Italian graced her armoury in the shape of ano- 
nymous letters, which she could forge and polish, and point and 
poison, according to will; and upon the manufacture of this deadly 
weapon she determined, unless the behemoth came quietly under 
her subjection. 

<* Try fair means first," said the harpy, ** but then let them look 
out." 

Amongst others of her friends, Mrs. Smylar entertained occa- 
sionally a certain Mr. Scratchley, who was — as the phrase goes — 
employed on a popular morning newspaper. He had known her for 
several years, and used occasionally to call, and be sociable with 
her when the colonel was out, after she came into, or rather o», the 
behemoth's establishment. Upon Mr. Scratchley, who, barring the 
tint of his Unen towards the end of the week^ was an exceedingly 
nice man,* and wore a ring and studs — ^without which no person of 
any pretension in society can now show himself — she thought she 
could rely for a few paragraphs of *' we understand" and '' we be- 
lieve" kind, which might do her cause good. She therefore wrote 
— and she wrote well and in a pretty hand — begging to see him, if 
he were disengaged, on one of the evenings when she knew, to her 
cost, Bruff would be occupied elsewhere, 

Mr. Scratchley's answer to Mrs. Smylar was, that he was en- 
gaged all the week. He knew her, ^ad known her, and was quite 
sure something ill was 'Hn the wind,^" when he got her note ; be- 
sides which, having been promised something — which he never got 
—for ratting, he felt he should damage his coming dignity by en-* 

t'oying himself as before in the housekeeperVroom of a house in 
larley-street. 

There is a story on record, which is suflBciently old to have been 
forgotten, which might be noticed here, as touching Mrs. Smylar's 
Httle literary attempt upon Scratchley. Mrs. Robinson— ^^^ Mrs. 
Robinson—- the Perdita— at one time the everything-^had written 
amongst other extremely pretty poems, one under the title of 
^^SappJio and Fhaon.^'^ Anxious, as all literary ladies are, to have 
the charming effusions of their pens put in some sort advantageously 
before the world, Mrs. Robinson wrote a confidential note to Mr. 
Boaden, who was then editor of some leading newspaper, in which 
she said, 

" Dear Sir, 

*' Do let me have a ifew puffs for Sappho and Phaon. 

" Yours, M.R." 

This note she despatched to the office in the Strand by one of her 
servants. 

Now it so happened that at that period there lived in the said 
Strand, a somewhat popular pastrycook of the name of Boaden, to 
whom — as servants will do universally — ^by mistake, or rather by 
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reading his nsille ov^ tb« ftbap-doOr, Mrs. BoM&iM'il mm took 
the note i to whieh #be reeeirid thj« flmwei* : 

'' J. Boaden's respects to Mn* Robinsoft ; harmg sent M) late, flM 
hift puff is gone ; but he forwards a dosen gooMberty4aflB| wlMk 
he hopes will do for the jroniig ladies as weU/' 

This sotifids absurd, but is nmrertbel^s vtffy iMSf if tiot qaiie fhe 
truth. Our friend Scratchley with the studs, however, fell far shOfI 
of his predecessor, for he neither Sent Mrs# SidylAf die puff Mf the 
gooseberry-tarts. 

Sfnyliirwaii teied and irritated by the noiNHmipliande of her 
g'etifletnan of the press} for when A tawdry, trumpery thing 19(6 
gtiiylftr feels herself, as she fancies, neglected or slight^, tlMre bi 
nothing on earth equal to h^r rage and bitterness* &hs had twsAe 
tin h^r mind^^Ae knew K^hat she would do^shid knew enough df 
Mr« Scrat($bley i6 ruin him, and although she had sweetly blddiM 
Mtn to supper the night before — ^ruin him she would« 

Thus thwarted in th^ paragraph line, she resolved to put fbe Ano* 
tiytnous-letter scheme in force, waiting, however, till she htfd drd<v 
iically ascertained in what degree her influeneo ovw the eolmiel 
had diuilnish^* Upon what points or topics this hAt»M womail 
proposed in the madness of her snddelily etclted ttug^ U> totidi^ W# 
must wilit to discovef . 

Now As regards the hasty voyage of Sir (jOOrge GfilldM to FrttllM^ 
aiid his mean and abject submission to his enriched soii<^«^e hstvtf 
flmch to sayf but meanwhile what happons At home? The d<H 
c^ncl^s of society have been satisfied by the seclusion of th« baronet 
and his SOU during the period devoted to the obsequies of Mr* Lei»soii 
— that period is over— and Sir George is gone. 

*' Emma,'* said Amersham to his wife, ^' it seems to mo qniM Out 
of the question, under all the circumstances, intimate as we kta 
with the family, and Jane Bruff domesticated here, that we should 
not send an invitation to Mr* George Grindie to come and Stay witii 
us. . Here we have under ant roof his betrothed left In our charge. 
It seems that even she herself is not averse from his visit, and — ^ 

''My dear Amersham," interrupted Emma^ "why not Wftit till 
we hear from Miles BiackmoreP" 

*' What upon earth, dear Emma,'* said Amersham, '* have we t9i 
do with anything more than the main question? It is true I hav#! 
written to Miles, and Miles will write to me, and we may hear more, 
or we may heartless; but the plain simple fact is, that Jane is to be^ 
married to a particular man in a week or ten days-«Bhe is liviUj 
under our roof; his father is gone to France; and he is alone 
Brighton; now surely if we regard and esteem, as I am sure I A 
this eh^rming girl, undef her circumstances. Of rAthernnder all ~ 
circumstances of the case, we ought to invite her intended bus[ 
hefe." 

''Why?" said Mrs. Amersham doubtingly. ^'Comei Eififfill/* 
said her husband, '* suppose it were your own oAse P** 
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"Why then," replied Emma, **I could give you a plain, clear, 
distiiict, and straight-forward answer — inasmucn as no power on 
earth would ever induce me to marry a man whom I did not love, 
and with whom I was not sure of being happy through life." 

< * BravOy Emmy 1" said Amersham. ** 1 really did not try for so 
Battering a speech. But our case, dear love, was different from 
this — here is something like compulsion on the side of old Bruff ; 
but the question is, whether ^we snould, by excluding the excepted 
man while we shelter the affianced woman, become partisans in 
the discussion. I should say no — and more especially because we 
really know nothing of the mtended. You never saw him, or if 
you did — ^" 

" No, no," said Emma ; ^^ but wait till we hear from Miles Black- 
more." 

*'My dear child,** said Amersham, *' whatever we hear from 
Bfiles Blackmore can have nothing to do with the great question. 
Suppose, Emmy — ^now don't be cross — but suppose there is a Mrs. 
Gnndle in Pans or at Versailles — not that we have more than 
Lady Cramly's version of it — but suppose there should be a lady so 
calling herself*^why, don't you see ? — these things will happen, 
and— ^nd — ^" 

**Yes," cried Emma, '<so they will: and men are the most 
CTuel, heartless, and — " 

'* Stay, stay, my Emmy," said Amersham ; 'Hhe lady to complain 
of that is the lady herself. If there be one at Versailles, Jenny has 
nothing to do with it — ought never to have known of it, and never 
would have known of it, if it had not been for our dreadful diary- 
keeper." 

^^ Amersham," said Emma, " you are as bad as the worst of them 
—1 have no patience with you — m fact, 1 declare — " 

*^ Luncheon is served," said a servant, opening the door most 
opportunely. 

** Very well," said Amersham, affecting the most perfect calm- 
n69s« Emma felt flushed at being, as it were, detected in her ani- 
mation.' 

The man retired. 

•• I shall write to Mr. Grindle by this post, Emma," said Amer- 
sham, resuming the dialogue and reverting to his point. "I do not 
see why he is to be excluded, nor do 1 see why we are to make our- 
selves partisans. " 

" Well, dear," said Emma, '' may I ask Jane before you write?" 

"You may, certainly," replied Amersham : '* but, placed as we 
are, I do think and feel, that if it is unpleasant for her to meet Mr. 
George Grindle here, this is not a fit place for her residence; and, 
loving her as I do — as sincerely as if she were my sister — let her 
understand that, painful as it will be to me — to yourself she knows 
it will — I must, if she declines receiving under my roof the man to 
whom in ten days she is to be married, I must — Emma, I am bound 
in honour and duty, as a gentleman, to do so — restore her to the 
care and protection of her father." 

** fhit you will not wait,*' said Emma. 
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*/ 1 have told you, my dear girl," answered he, *' wky I will not 
wait— I have nothing to do with any fact hut the one — that our dear 
girl is ahout to he married — that her intended husband is shut out 
n*om her society as long as she stays here and he is not a guest in 
my house — ^with all the other details we can have nothing to do." 

^^ Well,'' said Emma, ^^come to luncheon — 1 suppose they are 
waiting ; but do not write till 1 have spoken to her/' 

Nobody can doubt the rectitude of Amersham's views, or the 
justice of his proceedings, however soothed, moderated, and even 
counteracted, by the sensitiveness of his wife's feelings. The real 
truth was, that Mrs. Amersham, knowing nothing of Mr. George 
Grindle but by hearsay, was convinced that with Frank, Jane's hap- 
piness as a wife would be secure. But, as Amersham said to him- 
self, and indeed to her^ what was that to them ? At one time Emma 
was satisfied that no man could make Jane happy as a wife but Miles 
Blackmore. That went off — and why should she now, without 
knowing any thing of his half-brother George, pronounce Frank 
Grindle the only man calculated to ensure her comfort through life? 
Amersham was right in exhibiting such firmness, and although 
Emma generally carried her point, this was decided against her, 
and that even with Jane's partial concurrence ; and a letter was 
accordingly despatched, inviting Mr. Geoi^e Grindle to pay the 
Amershams a visit, and pass a few days until the return of Sir 
George from PariSi 

A new difficulty arose hereabouts. Lady Gramly and her dear 
Seraphine were to take leave the next mormng after breakfast ; and 
then what would be the state of the establishment? One pair of 
lovers is a dreadful contingency in a country-house. Two or three 
indifferent people stroll about, and leave the fond couple acciden- 
tally to themselves; but in this case there would be nobody but the 
nymph and swain^ and the master and mistress of the house. Emma 
thought of pressing — a performance generally very successful with 
her ladyships-Lady Gramly and her daughter to stay a little longer; 
but the horrid certain^ that she would come out with the whole 
history of the pretty Mrs. Grindle at Versailles, rendered that a 
matter of impossibihty ; and so she resolved upon gathering in some 
of the neighbours as reliefs ; the clergyman's two accomplished and 
charming daughters, and the village physician, not to speak of some 
stray man or two whom Amersham might get down from town, 
who, from caring for neither smoke, smell, noise, whirl, rattle, or 

" All the perils that environ 
The man that .meddles with cold iron,'' 

would unquestionably adopt the use of the railroad, which re- 
duces — most satisfactorily to the feelings of a suburban resident like 
Amersham — the distante, calculating by time, of his house, from 
twenty miles in the country, to four irom the metropolis; thus, 
under the influence of modem improvements, putting him happily 
and gloriously exactly in the position of a pipe-smoking cockney by 
the roadside at Glapham Gommon or Peckham Rye« These, 1ik>w- 
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ever, are the blessings derivable from new institutions, and to 
which, above all, Mrs. Amersham was to be indebted for a supply 
of dandies for her next day's dinner, if she happened to want them. 

It was now time for Jane to consider, deeply and seriously, the 
position in which she was placed. She had consentecl (how could 
she refuse?) to the invitation of George Grindle to the Amershams* 
—he was coming there under her sanction. She was, as far as 
both fathers felt, and as Car as certain awkward-looking papers and 
signatures went, his wife— and — she hated him I A few days would 
only elapse before she was to be united to him for the rest of her exr 
istence — to love, honour, and obey him — to perform a thousand 
duties of tenderness wbich she felt he never could excite, and affec- 
tion which she was Certain she never could feel. Yet the curse of a 
father, with which she was threatened, weighed heavily in the oppo- 
site scale to that in which were poised her earthly hopes and affec- 
tions; she felt that matters had gone too far; she felt even that she 
could not trust her*dear, her affectionate Emma upon this subject ; she 
was ashamed, as it were, of her own weakness, and turned with 
something like anxiety to — what will the reader think? — the advice 
of Mrs. Smylarl 

Yes, such is the influence of practical active vice over pure and 
genuine minds ; such, too, the smirking plausibitit;^ of this parti- 
cular woman, varied with an affectation of sensibility and tender- i 
ness of disposition, well plated with mock affection for her present 
victim, that Smylar, the stroller, had actually superseded Emma in 
Jane's estimation as a counsellor. 

She recollected— as how could she forget? — the readiness and 
aniiety which Smylar had expressed to rescue her from the match; 
sh^ recollected— .for they still rang in her ears — Smylar's words 
when she said, '^ Trust to me when the time comes;" the time ?iad 
come, or very nearly so, anci Smylar was not near her. To write 
to her was what Jane could not undertake; she knew that she and 
Harris were in the habit of correspondence, and did not know that 
she herself was surrounded by spies, all intriguing and playing their 
own games against her; but here, brooding over Smylar's sugges- 
tion of flying from her father's house, even on the eve of the 
wedding, sat poor Jenny, in the only house to which she could in 
such an emergency fly, having (as Emma, satisfied of the propriety 
of her husband's views upon the subject, had told her she must do) 
permitted the visit of her betrothed on the morrow. 

The morrow came, and with it the packing of Lady Cramly's 
carriage, which was that in which she went her tours, and was fur- 
nished with all sorts of drags, chains, pans, hammers, and tongs, as 
if it were to be started at that moment for Switzerland. The in- 
numerable bags, boxes, sketch-books, camera-lucidas, telescopes, 
little chairs, umbrellas, female Macintoshes, snow-boots, writing- 
desks, and other such matters, required much time and skill in 
stowing away; but her ladyship never travelled without them — 
something mi^ht happen — her whole object was obtaining informa- 
tion herself and imparting it to others; it might snow in June in 
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England, for it bas before ; and tbe Derby of 1840 was run in a 
anowHBtorm— therefore her boots : she might see Somethmg that 
struck her in her drive — hence her camera-lucida. 

^' I know I am very odd/' said she, as she was taking her leave, 
^^ and very fussy ; but then you see that's mp way, as poor dear 
Prince Roustemout iised to say in his beautiful broken English, < My 
lady, your ladyship is tike Noah, you carry all de vorld in your aik/ 
Poor dear man 1-— Seraphine has a great deal to answer for about 
him — he might have been alive now, only she is so insensible, and 
fha^ no ambition." 

I / *^ My dear Ma'," said Seraphine, '* the poor dear old man died dt 
J/^out in his stomach 1" 

** Ah, my love," said her ladyship, " they told tfou so ; that was 
considerate — it was heart, notstomach ; however, never mind, the 
dearest friends must part, and so, my sweet Mrs. Amersham, we 
have only to say adieu, and to thanK your for two or three most 
detightful days. 1 shall tell the bishop what a charming place yon 
have got here. By the way, do you think your fair friend would 
Uke the bishop to perform the ceremony?— because if she would. I 
have only to say, dear Kit — his name is Christopher, but I always 
call his lordship kit-*»will yott do so and so? and he'll do it in an 
instant." 

'< Why/' said Mrs. Amersham, <' I am not sure that she, would 
like to be spoken to on the subject*— everybody has his fancy, and 
she has hers *, and although it is to be-*^" 

" Ah ! ah I" said Lady Cramly, '' I see**-! see what you mean— 
exactly what the Empress once told me in confidence about one of 
her cousins*^a manage de eamjenanee; but-^ah, well, then of 
course don't say a word about it ; only I know dear Kit would have 
been too happy-^his lordship is such a duck of a prelate." 

'* Now, Ma'," said Seraphine, who, ahhough she had been talking 
to JanC) had overheard ei\ the points of her mother's speech, '* the 
carriage is all ready." 

'* But I am never ready to leave such a kind host and hostess,** 
said Lady Cramly t and then, in order to be particularly civil to 
poor Jenny, who almost cowered at her approach, she walked up 
to her with a face radiant in smiles, and taking her by the hand, 
said,-^ 

*'Good bye, dear Miss BrufiT^ 1 wish you all the happiness and 
comfort, and everything you can possibly desire in the world, I 
hope we shall often have the pleasure of seeing you in town ; Sera- 
phine will be delighted ; and while we are in London, we can give 
you some capital music, and some verynice people. Good bye, dear.** 

Saying which, she took a most affectionate farewell of the un- 
happy girl, and then cuddling herself up in a shawl mightily resem- 
bling a blanket, she considered it necessary to salute Mrs. Amer- 
sham on the cheek, having done which, she slipped her arm through 
that of Amersham, who conducted her to the carriage, mto which 
he handed her*-*an operation not so difficult to effect as might be 
supposed, considering her ladyship's «ze and gravity, for the mo-^ 
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Aelit she put her foot on the steps, the carriage, as if oonaoious of 
her empire, bent over her so as to receive her with litUe or no dif- 
flealty. 

^^ 1 hope/' said her ladyship, as she threw herself backwards 
hi the <'ark,'' ** I hope you like my rag«-^worked for me by the 
young Countess Flapsky. It^s quite a love, isn't it P" 

*^ Beautiful I" said Amersham, whioh he had scarcely time to 
say, before 6eraphine vaulted into the vehicle with an elasticity 
which greatly startled the nerves of her courtly dame. However, 
she was fall of sensibility and consciousness of her mother's absur- 
dities, which kept her in a state of constant excitement during the 
whole period of the parental exhibition, aiJd the happiest moment 
of her life was when — at least for the day— the curtain had fallen 
on the performance. 

Well, away they went, and of course formed the subject of con*' 
versation after their departure. It mi^ht seem like a breach of 
confidence to disclose the particulars of what passed in detail ; but 
as far as the general feeling went, it seemed to be one of something 
not very unlike satisfaction that her ladyship had taken her depai^ 
tore. 

The next step which Jane proceeded to take^ was to wnte to her 
ftlther, informing him of the projected visit and expected arrival of 
George Grindle. This she knew would please and soothe him« 
She felt, moreover, confident that the intelligence would unques^ 
tionably reach Smylar; and although she could not satisfy herself 
as to the probability of any benefit arising to her from that circum- 
stance, still if Smylar as well remembered what she had said on 
the subject of tiie marriage as Jane did, it would at least give her 
information of the progress of the affair. But as Jane was now 
temporizing, it might be almost called trifling, she was apprehen* 
sive that Smylar might suppose that she had really become recon* 
eiled to the match, and so withhold her exertions to frustrate its 
but that mattered little, inasmuch as Jane would be in town for at 
least a week before the ceremony, and then would come the oppor- 
tunity for opening her heart— to her bitterest enemy. 

As for George, the arrival of Amersham's letter startled, yet, as 
matters were going on, pleased him. It was warm, friendly, and 
genuine, and of course could be answered but in one way. He 
accepted the invitation and would be with them the n^xt day. To 
be sure, it might have come to him with less alloy, had not the same 
post brought him this : 

"VersalUes. 
** Dearest George, 

** Our poor dear Tiney is very, very ill. The French doctors 
think it an attack of scarlatina. Mr. Havard hopes better. The 
poor child is dreadfully feverish, and occasionally delirious. He 
calls for papa sometimes for half an hour together, and when papa 
does not come, bursts into violent floods of tears. Can you, my 
dearest love, contrive to come over— even for one or two days? 
Much as I desire to see you, and be happy again iu your dear so*' 
ciety, it is not selfishness that prompts this letter. I would not oa 
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my own account, either bring you from scenes and pursuits vi^iich 
1 loiow you delight in, or endanger the tranquillity which I hope and 
trust you are now enjoying with Sir George ; but for our poor dear 
child^s sake, I do implore you, if you possibly can, come and see 
him, and come soon^ or perhaps, dear George, the poor boy may 
never see you again. Don't write, dear love, but come. 
^^ Yours always unalterably, 

"Ellbn,': 

" There's a pretty go !" said George, tossing the letter down 
upon the table. '^ 1 canH go, and if I could, what good could I do? 
— catch the scarlet fever perhaps. I should be sorry if Tiney was 
to trot, because Nelly is so fond of him — and yet what have I to do 
with Nelly ? I'll send her over some stumpy— fee the doctors — ^keep 
her mind easy, and all that— but-r-" 

And here he took up Amersham's letter, and re-read that; and 
then, to do him as much justice as.he deserves, he didieel, and bit- 
terly too, about poor Nelly and her child — her child — his child. But 
of what avail now were these compunctious visitings? It was all 
too late, even if the transient gleam of natural affection which 
warmed his heart for a moment, could have been, as it were, da- 
guerrotyped there ; but alas I five minutes dissipated it, and the old 
consolatory, "Well, 1 can't help it; it's all no use talking now," 
came to his aid, and he decided the business by writing the three 
following letters : 

« Brighton. 
'^ My dear Jane, 

^*I have just received your uncommon nice little note, which 
came in neck and neck, as it were, with your* friend Mr. Amer^ 
sham's exceedingly kind letter. My talent for writing is not re- 
markable, as you know; so as 1 have accepted his invitation for to* 
morrow, and we shall meet so soon,- 1 need only say how sincerely 
and truly 1 am, my dear Jane, 

, ^' Yours, 

^^ George Grindle. 

"I have not heard from the governor since his arrival on the 
other side of the water— suppose 1 shall to-morrow before I start 
in the morning, as he is uncommon particular in that line.'* 

This was number one. Now for number two. * 

<' Brighton. 
''Dear Sir, 

*' I feel exceedingly obliged by your kind attention, and ^hall 
very gladly accept your invitation to-morrow. I have often heard 
Jane speak with great aflection of Mrs. Amersham and yourself; 
and Colonel Bruff I know has the highest esteem for you both. 

''My uncle Leeson's slip-out was particular awkward just at the 
minute, inasmuch as it has upset all the preparations which had 
been nearly finished, and cast me and the governor into the shade, 
just as we were coming out shiningly. I don't think you know 
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wy governor— he is a right good one, and will go any, pace ; and I 
am about to take a great liberty with you upon so short an acquain- 
tance, and that only by letter — I mean, that if he should come back 
in a day or two from France, 1 should feel obliged if you would let 
me leave word as to where I am to be at peck and perch, so that if 
you have room for him, he might join our little family party 
which 1 consider it, under your hospitable roof. However, as I shall 
hope to be with you before the next post, perhaps it will be better 
for me to make my petition in. this case in person. 

^^ As J have not the honour of Mrs# Amersham's acquaintance, I 
must not beg you to present my best compliments to her, but I 
hope by this time to-morrow to tell her how much 1 am her humble 
servant, and begging you to accept my best thanks, to believe me, 

''Dear Sir, yours truly, 

"George Grindle." 

There is something, as wa know, in the trine number which is 
strange, curious, ominous. It is useless here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the various attributes, considerations, combinations, 
and concatenations therewith connected — ^let the facts speak for 
themselves — let letter numbet thre^ be read. 

"Brighton. 

•* Dearest Nelly, 

" Your melancholy note followed me here. I am deucedly sorry 
about poor Tiney — ^it shows uncommon kind his crying after me^ 
and there is nothing in the world I wouldn't do to get over ; but 
the governor, although in a better humour, is still as sly as a fox ; 
his notion of our parting, you know, was, that we really meant to 
part altogether, so that I am obliged to mind my P's and Q's, as 
they say ; as for getting away at present, it is out of the question. 

'*The poor pup itiust have been ^taken very suddenly. Don't 
forget yourself— tell your Ma' to cherish you, and have good advice. 
I don't half relish the French doctors — stick to Havard. 1 inclose 
you an order on La Fleur for five-and-twenty pounds, and I hope 
that will be enough to make Tiney well. 1 hope, moreover, that 
he has not lost his stick, he? — ^Fo^. 

'•Write to me, and direct to Crocky's as usual — ^the lettei* will 
be sure to find me. Send me word that the boy is well, and that 
will do ; and when some of the pheasants are dead, we shall meet. 

"Adieu, my Nelly. Kiss the pup from me, if it won't endanger 
yourself. Remember me to your Ma', and beUeve me, dear girl, 

" Yours always, 

*'G.G." 

There are certain events occurring daily, which require no com- 
ment — and surely, after a perusal of these letters, a word of obser- 
vation would be superfluous. Suffice it to say, they were folded, 
sealed, directed, and despatched ; and horses were ordered for Mr. 
George Grindle's carriage by twelve the next noon to take him to 
the Araershams'. 
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CHAPTER XIX- 

It ymn clear that at this period of our history, as Mrs. Sodybir 
would have quoted it, the time had arrived for the 

** TrouMe, troublet 
Fin bvrtt, and eaoktroa butMe." 

Ai fiir^s oiaiters had already goM, she had haes dafealad[,.'<*-ar if 
not actually defeated, hafiled m efforts, the suecMiof viudx, luiov* 
ing with whom she bad to play her ipame. she never doubted. But 
here, by a sinfuiar sort of fatality, the doltish colonel, over whom 
she certainly had an influence of one sort, and his innocent and 
uasiiipeotiag dasighter, whooi by othm* maantf ifaa had gotten into 
her chitishss, ware both w^sw^mi from her power. The s«Aa«ii> 
middle doubted ; awl, tn «hort^ never had moaarch fallen Srmm% 
throoa iaa ohorter tiiae tlun ftmyiar had been toppM liioai Iho 
pinnacle — as she oot uajuidy ealeulaled it^-to wfakh iriie had aw- 
aited heFSuit in the establishment of Colonel Bruff. 

If Mr. Leeson had not died, the marriage wouU kava §i9ae on—- 
Jane would have remainad wiiJun tfaa «pbera of ber jpowar«--ai}d then, 
as we kaow (Cor wo have already iMSgrd Ihe programme of tibe fatr 
{prmance from her own ltps)« sfaa thought, or gather was 41x^/1^^^ 
that she had the taet <o iiuhi^e 4aaft i4> % frotai bar faijiar's l»oui# 
rather than submit io the warrioge, Now, liy the 4elay^ «ot> aaif 
was Jane taken awav from tha af&aet of her ioan<£uvriog», Jnii nm 
actually ai the only bousa to whioh Smvkir Iwew sha oimi14 ittdiiai 
her to fly for refuge fraia tha siisery sba df^eaded ; aad not lonly 
iberoi but thera associated wi^ i}m viery intended hushsud. 

UfKMi one poJAJb— hicJuly^ parhl^pS9 for all partias-^Mrs^ SjVftsr 
was •even up i» tbis mraieat Maialoraiad-*4he i^earnin^ <dasirf 
which 922^ luiow Jane Snuff tp have feit &r her advuse and saggN^ 
lion at the important crisis which wasfaatappnoaebing. Tba diigMr 
fied disindinatjoji on Jaae's par<t from writing to Smylar, stopped 
the means of coiai»unic«iien tb«t «vay : luid ihings had arrived at 
such a point, i^i^at if evao Miss Harris iis4 £sacied ithat her f^omif 
lady did feel aay ajiKiely for «nch ooaasel, the jealousy wbicii had 
unquestionably sprung up foetwean thoae worthies, and Mhs 
Harrises aaiuoty to raaiain with Jane after her marriage (and pro- 
babhr after her own with. Mr. Rumfit), closed that channel; and 
Smylar, doubtful now of her ability to manage either Jane or her 
father, determned \& prooeed, ia <he first isistaaee, by andaavour- 
ing to destroy tbeaa|uaittUaee — to eaU it by no sofiier m^aut^^ 
which was too avidently existing hetwaea the great ooloaiel oad 
Lady (irama. Fiadiag herself negleotad by her frieisMl Scvatehtof 
—which she at soaiething like fi£t]^-thrae thought, under aU the 
circumstances of their former acquaintance, ungrate&il^^Hriiedatei^ 
mined to take this matter in hand personally herself, and endea- 
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four, by <bit of bar aaiMiyniotts lettufSt lo depanrta thma, ^ 

also a great and suitable effort, if possible, to implicate Miss Pbeeile 
» tbe writer of the attaches ; for which, as she would inevitabiy be 
tiiraad out of the house whepeyer Coloael Bruff turned into it, sh* 
(bought, with her dramatic head, might be worked up veiy natu^ 
rally; and having revolved the matter in her mind, she sat herself 
down to work to make up a very pretty quarrel between the coio« 
neland my lady. 

But there mu a difficulty in the arnmgement of the plot^^ dif- 
ficulty which perhaps does not at the first glance strike the reader* 
What upon earth could she make them quarrel about P Jealousv, 
which is a wonderful ingredient in siich an aflEair, seemed wholly 
out of the question* The little flightinesses of youth had flown 
tway^not even Lady Granun eould be made to believe that Colonel 
SruU had fallen in love with Miss Phe^zle; nor did Smylar eott» 
fidently hope to e&dte any vary powerful sensation in Bru£rs greal 
be«rt by insinuating that somebody else had &tieu in love with 
Ukdy Gramm* No $ the tone to be taken would be that of cantioo* 
iog Lady Granun against tiurreoderiiAg her independence to the e0» 
lonel, at a moment when the approaisMng marriage of hie cbngfaict 
would naturally require an expenditure and settlement, and up to 
which period he had n«ver e&nibited any symptoms of a matrimo^ 
nial character or disposition. 

. Ther« can be no doubt, if Smylar could have succeeded as slui 
expected to do, in inducing Jane to elope from her home before the 
marriage, tbat old BrufC, with his violent and vindictive temper, 
never would have permitted her to re-enter it ; and then the ball 
would have been at4ier foot, and the game in her hands. But 
having as she believed — although in point of bet she had not— -been 
baffled upon this tack, she eonadered the other the best to try ; and 
so let us leave her, while she goes to work in her den, to practise 
all sorts of disguises of hands, get proper paper, and make up 
bread-seals, which might, if well eontrived, eairt an imputation upon 
some innocent person, or, at all eveols, give her time for furthitr 
consideration— let us leave her, we say, to her elaborated ipiqniti^ 
merely wondering how far sueh hiisineas is permitted to stacceed ia 
this world of ours, and speculating whether we shall. ever see her 
ike wife of Colonel Bruff, and the mother-ift-law of the future Lady 
Grindle. 

It was on the day preceding Smylar's determination upon die 
aaonymous attack, that George — the Geoi^e-«<ibe superlative 
Geoqge, .proceeded to, and arrived at,, the Amershaias«' Never 
was greater trouble bestowed in tuminjg out a dandy to ihe best 
advantage than on that morning. Everything he wore was plaua 
aad simple, but, taking the word in all its aooeptaition&, "^ * exquisiie«* 
His e£Eorts had certainly succeeded, for he made a sensation when 
he was presented to Mrs. Amersham, far and away beyond that 
which, aecording to his own diary, the immortal P^ys crated in 
church the first day he wore his perriwig* 

^' Nov. 8th.'->To ehurdb, where J found that oty eooaiflg in a 
perriwig did M( prove eOiStrange ml was ^ffmdkt mmldf^m4ai\ 
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thought that all the church would presently have oast thrir eyes on 
me. 

If so, and it promised to be unpleasant, why did the worthy Pepys 
wear the perriwig? — certes^ whatever Mr. George Grindle wore, 

Eroduceda very favourable effect upon Mrs. Amersham, who, as yet 
nowing nothing of his mind and manners, except by hearsay, gave 
him at first sight the precedence of his brother^ as to personal ap- 
pearance. 

A man of the World, like George Grindle, is not apt to be slow at 
comprehending the language of looks, even if they are carefully 
restrained and moderated. He knew at a glance that Mrs. Amer- 
sham thought well of his personal appearance, and endeavoured to 
express (which with his tact and facilities was not very difficult) 
that she had impressed him with the most favourable opinions of 
herself; in which, by the use of the ^' devotional" which he could 
so well assume, mingled the highest possible deference add respect. 
The relative power of male personal and mental attractions over 
female minds, has been so frequently the subject of extensive and 
important discussion, that it may scarcely be worth while to open 
the question here. The Duke of Buckingham says, 

<* Plainness and truth gain more a generous heart, 
Than all the crooked subtleties of art.*' 

But Buckingham was then speaking of female beauty, or rather the 
want of it, and speaking truly and justly ; for mere regularity of 
features or countenance, however dazzling for the moment or the 
hour, have not the power to gain the affectioi^. 

*< A world of things must curiously be sought, 
A world of things must be together brought. 
To make up charms which have the pow'r to move 
Through a discerning eye — true love." 

It was once remarked by a leading contemporary critic, that as a 
novelist proceeds in his literary career, if he be well and carefully 
watched, it will be found that he advances the age of his hero, the 
lover and loveable hero of his work, in due proportion with his own 
progress through life, and that he depicts as youthful and ardent 
after twenty years' writing the sort of gentleman whom, when he 
first started as an author, he would have set down rather as an 
amiable parent of his heroine, than a devoted suitor. 

So might we suppose that the authorities derivable from writers 
on the subject of the relative powers of personal beauty, and intel- 
lectual qualities, may be quoted from the works of that class of 
authors, who, as regarded their appearance, came under Footers 
description of one of his farcical heroines — ^^ Plain but genteel, like 
a Wedgewood teapot." But this is not the case ; for the majority 
of those who have treated the subject, happen, according at least 
to the evidence of their '^ effigies" handed down to us, to have been 
exceedingly well-looking persons. 

Probably it might have been from personal experience even these 
recorded their opinions and feelings. Certain it is, that on the first 
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blush— not of Mr. George Grindte, for blushing was not hi^ foible 
—but upon the first appearance of that worthy, Mrs. Amersham 
was prepossessed in his favour; and although still admitting her re- 
gard for his brother Frank, she began to think Jane somewhat 
^' particular, '^ if not capricious, in having, as the phrase goes, set 
herself so completely against him. 

But all this was illusion. At first sight, and for a short time, 
the counterfeit coin may deceive the uninformed : let it get its fair 
proportion of '^ wear and tear,^' in a purse of genuine money, and 
the simple contact will soon destroy its superficial splendour, 
George was all that could be expected or even deisired in society, 
for the first two or three hours of one's association with him ; but 
as he became more familiarized with his associates, and began to 
feel the advantage he had gained over them, the tone and style of 
his conversation changed ; and guarded as he was by all the efforts 
of his conventional good-breeding, he too distinctly proved that, 
with a certain smattering of knowledge and smartness of manner, 
he was not calculated to attract, and still less to retain, a heart like 
that of Jane Bruff. 

Yet there was, in point of fact, more in George Grindle than he 
would permit you to think. He affected a sort of childish manner 
of speaking, and talked, as we have already seen, in a phraseology 
peculiar to a certain, and certainly not the best, clique ; and although 
there was a quaintness.and oddity in its style, when adopted by a 
well-looking ^' gentleman,'' which was attractive at first, it grew 
tiresome by constant practice, as must and will do every thing in 
society which is not founded upon natural impulses, and expressed 
in a natural way. 

Mr. Amersham did the honours with all the amenity of a well- 
bred host; but he, having perhaps had greater experience in the 
school of which Mr. George Grindle was a disciple, did by no means, 
even in the outset, participate in his wife's approbation of their 
newly-arrived visiter. 

One thing struck both the master and mistress of the house ; 
indeed it was too evident to escape the notice of the most cursory 
observer — the evident desire of both George and Jane not to be left 
to themselves-^not to be indulged in any of those delightful tete-a- 
tetes for which real lovers long, and which Mrs. Amersham, when 
she proposed enlarging their party, was so anxious to secure to them. 
If any opportunity occurred, of which an ardent swain would not 
have lost a moment in availing himself, George lingered behind; if 
ever Jane found herself at such a distance from Emma as to render 

(possible the approach of George alone, she fled to her friend as if 
or protection. Jane's decided repugnance to the match, if not ac- 
tually to the man, might easily account for the one— but for the 
other?— -did ever any thing like feeUng for the poor deserted Nelly 
strike through George's heart? 

These are questions which we cannot pretend to answer; but 
thus much we can see — that a less ominous progress towards matri- 
mony has rarely been exhibited to mortal eyes than this of Mr. 

18 
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Gf»orge prindleand Miss 4ane Bniff| apd yet 4ie r#SDlt $$^mg infr 
idtable. 

It h?w been aptly remarl^ed in a very clever reyi^W» tbgt the 
author, or rather the narrator of the details which the reader is ©qw 
perusing, takes ft^equent occasion in all the pr^cedipg historic 
which he has published, to work out his characters, or bripg fthof)^ 
his denouements^ at or after dinner, .Nothing can be mop^ ju§i or 
trqe than the axiom that no man knows himself. I wa$ pot cqii<> 
9cious of this peculiarity until it was thus pointed out to |d^ by % 
strapger. The moment it was noticed I looked back »t a^ mupy of 
my '' narratives" as I could lay hold of at the time, and §urp epougb 
every important event occurs at '* dinner" or *' supper.'^ I have 
before noticed this just conclusion^ and I have defended it, ^ I ^^ust 
^gain, upon the plain and undeniable fact, that it is at ami aftw 
(finner or supper (more especially when the supper cpme^ late^ 
after a ball) that all the pleasurable business of society i$ tr^uisactedf 
and that the bashfbl Englishn^an and the timid Englishwoman ^rp 
never so much at their ease as when they are sittii^g roup4 a t^biet 
and moreover, that the table in question, whether one eats ana 
drinks or not, i^, and n^ust be, the paint de r^nion of every circle 
every day in the week, whether in London <^v in a coiintry-pQuse. 

Tnere seems to foe no great obiection (neither dpes my g;oQd-na- 
tured critic make any) to such dinner or supper-table beiijg ihie 
scepe of action. But whether it be so or not, I capnot help it, for 
after trymg to fix Mr. George Grindle sopiewhere at ^PPier^ba^^^, 
I found it impossible, until, in a true English spirit, I paught bim 
fitting with Amersham '* after dinner ^^^ when the ladies had retired, 
and their tite-a-tete "wa^ only broken in upon by one visiter, "4 
<|uiet, gentlemanlike man^" who seldom spoke, but who happening 
to have a set of remarkably white teeth, smiled perpetually upon 
those who did. In willingness to dance with a dowdy if asked, and 
to pass the wine when told, this ^' quiet gentlemanhke man'^ wa$ 
beyond price. He was one of Mrs. Amersham^s tame men-rrv^as 
greatlv patronized in the family by Miles Plackmore, apd although 
he haa been exceedingly intimate with Jane Bruff at other tio^es, 
was so well trained as to know that he must not ^o much as look at 
her on that particular dajr. 

The character of a '' quiet, gentlemanlike man,'^ which in general 
society is equivalent to that of a remarkably stupid person, bad 
beep acquired by this Mr. Danbury, in consequence, not only of hip 

1 practical obedience to all orders issued to him by ladies in the regp- 
ation of their parties and privileges, but by his implicit acquiescence 
in everything that was or could be said by anybody about anytbipgf 
in any place or at any time. There was a gentle lassitude ip bi^ 
manner which indicated, that the trouble of opposing or con- 
tradicting any human being would annihilate him ; and $0 be wa^ 
an universal favourite wherever he went. 

" Uncommon nice place you have got here," said GeprgfB to 
Amersbam. '^ I took the liberty of running my eye Over the stable^. 
Capitally done — ^boxes beautiful, and sopie pretty cQpsidef^bly ^^ 
naigs in them." 
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V^ Tw» »f t|jret of tbcm, I belkv«, belong ta wy friend Danbury,'* 
9§l4 Amersbam. 

*' Two,'' said Da^bury? wit;b0ut moving a muscle or opening his 
teeth ; * ' one, the grey/ 1 bought at Tattftrsall's. Gave sixty guineas 
|br him, and WQuldn't take double the price, The chesnut I got of 
^les Blaukwore." 

Now, what it was — ^whether Miles Blackmore did possess some 
superhuman influence, pr whether b^ bad either consciously or un- 
CQpscip^$ly f^ntrived to attain a power over bis associates which 
thev appeared to admit-^one (sannot exaictly say; but certain it is, 
that the tone and manner in which the gallant, gay Mr, Danbury 
mentioned tbp name of the wan from whom he bad purchased his 
cbesftwt bprsf?, were ^uph as to lead th0 bearer tp infer, that how-r 
^ver ^j^i^llent might be the qualities of the grey which he had 
bought at Tatter^al^s, the simplp fact that the chesnut had been 
l^les Blackmore's, was enough at once to stamp its superior value, 
without any further observation or remark. 

Upon this special pccasipn the mention of the name of Miles 
Bl^\inpre appeared to cause more than the usual sensation. Dan- 
tury qUPted him as an '^authority;" but the instant the name 
p^ssi^d hip lips, a sort of electric shock seemed simultaneously to 
sbak^ Aipfirshani and George Grindle, Amersham's eye glanced 
upon George, he being conscious that he had written to Miles Black-* 
m^r^f tp inquire into the real truth of the history of the lady at Ver^ 
failles ( auQ George (irindle's eyes glanced instantaneously upon 
Ai^prshim, because be was conscious that Miles Blackmore knew 
/ ^^ great deal mpre of the '^ state of the case^' than he should like to 
/ h^ye |Mio\(r9 where be then was. The effects of this double con-* 
smpusnisss were not ^een by Danbury, who followed up his remark 
upon l^l^ Qiac^mpre by inquiring from Amersham whether he had 
beard from him lately? 

)t WQUld be difficult to decide which of his companions was the 
por^ eijlbarrassed by this very simple and natural question — Amer- 
pbafici, aware that be bad written to him to make the most delicate 
fnd important inquiries upon a most important and delicate subject 
-B-pr George Grindle, wholly ignorant that any such step had been 
(al^en, still perfectly conscious that the gentleman in question knew 
enough to overthrow his plans as regarded Jane Bruff. So the 
retnlt of the question was a sort of ^' dead lock," as Sheridan calls 
it* Amepsikam looked attentively at GeorgelGrindle — George Grindle 
I S^ied his eyes on Amersham ; and the dandy Danbury, not exactly 
knowing what the real effect was which had been produced by the 
mention of his friend^s name, looked altogether astounded. 

** Capital fellow. Miles Blackmore, '^ said Danbury; ** as high 
foineipled a man as breathes, and the best judge of a horse I know.'^ 

(^ You canU praise him too highly," said Amersham; adding, as 
h# addressed himself to George Grindle, ^' Do you happen to know 
our friend?" 

Kow this was a very pusizling question, and one which, under all 
tbe ciroumstances, was very difficult for Mr. George Grindle to 
auwer* To admit that be did know him would, as he apprehended, 
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be to lead the conversation to the details of how he met him, when 
he met him, and where he met him; therefore it appeared most 
prudent to George to deny any knowledge of him beyond believing 
that he had seen him '' about." 

^' I wrote to him," said Amersham, ''a day or two ago. In fact, I 
wanted him to come over to us, but he seems quite in love with 
Paris." 

'' Or with somebody in it," said Danbury. 

George Grindle felt exceedingly uncomfortable. He was con- 
scious of flushing up — ^he could hardly account for the sensation — 
but so it was. 

'' No," said Amersham, ^' my friend Miles does not strike me as 
particularly susceptible. His chief attraction in Paris is the Louvre. 
His devotion to art is remarkable, and being an artist himself, I 
believe he employs a good deal of his time copying the old masters." 
V So did Nelly. It was there, and by those means, that she had 
acquired the proficiency, which in the warmth of her affection for 
George she had offered to turn to account for his sake when he spoke 
of his pecuniary difficulties. The rapid transit of the railroad 
brought Versailles close to Paris, and with her mother and poor 
Tiney for companions, she occupied her time and mind — which, 
poor dear girl, required occupation— by working at her easel in the 
gallery. It must not be denied, that whenever such circumstances, 
or the associations of other days, were incidentally brought to his 
mind, George was considerably affected ; and perhaps, if he had 
known how intently Amersham^s eyes were fixed upon his counte- 
nance during the conversation relative to France, he would have 
exhibited stronger signs of consciousness and agitation than he did ; 
for so completely, was Miles Blackmore mixed up in his thoughts 
with Nelly, whom he knew he was betraying, and with Tiney, who 

f perhaps was on his death-bed or dead, that with all the nonchalance 
or which he was eminently celebrated, he scarcely knew whether 
he was sitting at table, or whether he should be able to keep his 
seat many minutes longer ; in fact he was not in the slightest degree 
prepared to find that his travelling acquaintance was, as he appeared 
to be, the enfant de famille dX Amersham's, the very last house, 
under the circumstances, in which he could have wished to find him 
thus domesticated. 

'* Strange enough," said the dandy, *' talking of the Louvre, no- 
body knows any thing about how it came to be ; some fellow kept 
horses and hounds there, but that's a deuce of a long time ago. It's 
a capital lounge now." 

And here, one word as to the Louvre, which the Napoleonite 
French will persist in telling one was '^ built" by Bonaparte. Every 
body knows, except those who are instructed by these odd French 
genUemen, that Louis XIV., having resolved to complete the palace, 
first employed his chief architect Levau ; but Colbert took a preju- 
dice against his plans, and inyited all the architects of Paris to send 
in designs : they were accordingly sent in and exhibited, but only 
one of them satisfied the connoisseurs to whom they were submitted, 
and that .was from the pencil of a physician^ Claude Perrault. 
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However, even that did not meet the expectations either of Golhert 
or his master ; and the King himself wrote an autograph letter inviting 
Bernini to Paris, which letter was despatched on the 11th of April, 
1665. 

The offers that were made him, and the honours which were 
done him in his progress to Paris, are inconceivable. Servants from 
the roval kitchen were sent forward to prepare his meals, and 
when he came near Paris, M. de Ghambray, Lord of Ghantelou, 
steward of the household, was despatched to receive him. 

Bernini reached Paris about the end of May, 1665 ; his hotel was 
furnished with the '' meubles de la couronne," and the royal ser- 
vants were appointed to wait upon him. Nevertheless, his design 
for the facade of the Louvre was not admired. However, the King 
patronized the architect, and laid the first stone on the 17th of 
October, 1665. A gold medal by Warin, worth 2400 francs, was 
deposited in the stone, having on one side the head of the King, 
and on the reverse, the design of Bernini, with the words, '' Mar 
jestati et aeternitati imperii Gallici sacrum." 

As the winter approached, Bernini soUcited permission to return 
to Italy — the King gave him 3000 louis-d'ors, and a pension of 
12,000 livres for himself and 1200 for his son. 

As soon as Bernini was gone, Rerrault addressed a memorial to 
Colbert, stating his objections to Bernini's design, the result of which 
was the adoption by Colbert of Perrault's. Ag a piece of architec- 
ture, it is certainly unworthy of high commendation. Nothing but 
its vast size— its length being five hundred and twenty feet, gives it 
any great claim to notice; but what does besides give it a claim to 
notice here, is the inscription which Bonaparte caused to be put upon 
it, and which inscription used to be held and insisted upon by the 
admirers of that great general as the proof that he — the said general 
-^huilt the Louvre. 

The fact is, that under the imperial tyranny, the tympanum of 
the pediment, which had not been before finished, was adorned 
with a bas-relief by Lemot. Upon a pedestal was a bust of Bona- 
parte ; on the right was the figure of Minerva, on the left, that of 
the Muse of History, who appeared to be writing on the pedestal 
these words, ^^NapoUon le Grand a achevS le Louvre ,•" which, as 
far as the fact goes, might be appUed to every journeyman bricklayer 
who plasters on the last chimney-pot to a g:entleman^s house. This 
display of silly vanity, however, was got rid of in 1815, when the^ 
bust of Bonaparte gave way to that of Louis XIV. ; and for the bit 
of empty brag in the way of inscription, were substituted the words 
'* Lvdoiico Magno.'^ 

These hasty details connected with the royal palace were given 
by Amersham, not half so much with the view of disabusing his 
friend's mind respecting the claims of Bonaparte to merits which he 
ought never to have been allowed, as in his anxiety to prevent a 
pause in the conversation, just at a point which he was conscious 
must be delicate and important if — and he could scarcely doubt it 
— his vimter, George Grindle, really had some liaison in the French 
capital* 
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Thet& can he no cjtiestioii tbat out hero hllhs^lf Wdil ^xc^cielffili^fy 
relieved by the historical and eht'onolo^cal ttirfi the c^oflTet-sHtidfl 
had taken ; and he was still more pleased when the Siiinmonl^ io th^ 
*jjdrawing-room came ; for the very name of Miles Blackmore, consi- 
flering a\\ the eirenmstdhces, was ^^ a word 6f feat*/' as Shak^|ieare 
|ays^ to the profligate, whd was, as it wer^, ftitiiiilig n face ftgaiiist 
time, to gfJt rid of a victim who was sincerely dfevoted t6 iliia. 

While this cdnversatioii wits going on, ttiUch more was dbiflg ^ 
regards the progress of our little histoty. 

^*lt is useless,^' said Jalte, ^* perfectly useless, ttiy deat £tilttia, 
for me to eitdeavour to overcotile my dislike to this ttidti ', it i^ lidt 
alone that I detest the prineiples whidh he professes, ^nd feel dis<- 
giisted at the tone and spirit of his eonversiiiioti ; but lio^ do d^k 
yourself, does he appear to |)ossess any one quality datcuktecl to 
fnake the life of a womMn to whonl he is tinited ^ happy ? Recdlleet, 
Emtna, this union is for life." 

*' I admit/' snid Mrs. Attiersym, '' thlit the preposj^essioH in Wi 
favour does wear off; but still — 

*'0h, mydear friend," interrupted Jkne, ''do <iOf qualllv— do 
hot tnake allowdnces* You know how aittlious I km implicitly id 
obey my father's wishes, fltid how I dread hil^ malediction for my 
disobedience. But let what mdy happen, 1 OdnnOt eOni^ent W be 
this man's Wife." 

** Well," said Mrs Amersham, «' there is oite thiilg grenily Ifl yOtIf 
favour iti the progress of the affait* : for i6 see yoii ^th him, liO 
One could possibly fancy thdt yoii ever had the slightest ihtetitioll 
of doing Ally such thing; so that you never can be eharged With en- 
eouraeing his attentions." 

•' What then ?" sdid Jdne. •' With a mind and ffeeUtigs like hiii, 
he is either unconscious of the indiffei'ence, or. Which is i^orse, re- 
solved to act upon my father's expressed determiiltttiofl, without 
earing Whether 1 like him or not. No, Emma, nO; I cannoi give 
np 80. It is a dreadful Struggle betiA^een duty and inclinatioti ; but 
if 1 had any doubt on the subject before, the ej^t^eflenee Of the Ust 
few hours wonld have settled the question." 

**Bnt then, my dear girl," said Mrs. Amershdm, **^h«lt cOufs^ 
do you mean to pursue ? He is not only your accepted, fetit liffl- 
anced lover, and is to marry you in d few days^-'the stffkif ii fcom- 
plete, and it was under those circumstances we dslked him he^e.** 
^ •' Yes," interrupted Jttne, "I am fully aWarc Of the extrdOrittndrjf 
|lOsition in which I am placed^ but—" 

'* If," said Mrs. Amersham, ^' this unconqtierdkle disHke hdd eS^ 
tablished itself, you really ought, my dear girl, tb have made ydur 
resistance to the marriage at An earliet stage. 1 know hothin^to 
advise as it is-*-" 

'^I thinks" said Jane, '' if I could get to town, I migitt, pBthapA, 
nee my way clearer." 

Here eame into her mind the eoOnsel of 9M^lAf"-the rtJal ma* 
ttagement of which she did not comprehend, but to IKrhieh isheclim^ 
ti^ith a hope of extrication from her difficulty. 

*' Who have you to confide in there, Jane ?" said Mrs. AmeAdUltfi, 
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qtlit^ satisfied that ii^ she committed herself to Smylar her doom was 
assuredly sealed. 

**Who?" sai* Jane; *' anything, Emma, is hetter than the 
t>ros{i^ct before He ; surely even you would conspire — if it must 
be so (sailed— to save me." 

Now this Was the first direct attack upon an application to Emma, 
dtid she felt proportionably flurried. Here Jane was confided to 
ii^r care by her lather— hither her intended husband had been in- 
vited — and here her future father-in-law and his other son were 
expected. 

''My dear girl/* said Emma, ''indeed you ought not to trifle 
with this matter. If you really and truly feel so strong a repug- 
nance to the marriage, you ought to make up your mind to express 
it. You are not only acting unfairly by this Mr. Grindle, but by 
yotirself : it is absolutely necessary that you should come to a deter- 
mihation and express it.'^ 

*' But, dearest &mma/* said Jane, " every arrangement is made, 
ail the settlements are prepared, and if it had not been for the 
death of Mr^ Leeson, I should before this time have been his wife. 
My father would kill me if I now resisted, or, worse than killing 
me, would curse me. What am I to do — what can I do ?" 

" Now, Jane," said Mrs. Amersham, "before 1 take any steps in • 
this matter — and what steps to take, 1 at this moment do not in th^ 
slightest degree understand — ^tell me honestly and fairly, as you 
have always hitherto told me everything, is it that another attach- 
ment growing upon you has rendered your disinclination to this 
iuarriage stronger ?" 

Jane's answer was a flood of tears ; she threw her arms round 
£mma^s neck, and thus practically confirmed her belief that Frank 
(jrindle had made himself master of her heart; and he was expected 
at the Amershams' on his return from France with his father. 

This it was that seemed to have hastened the crisis of her fate — 
this, added perhaps io her conviction that the story told by Lady 
Cramly, relative to George Grindle, was true, and that her father^ 
history of the affair wa^ an evasion. She longed to get to town — 
sh0 longed to talk to Smylar, who evidently knew all the particulars 
Q«the case ; and so agitated was she after the dialogue with Emma, 
^Chat when the men came to the drawing-room she was missing. 
She had been forced to bed by a dreadful headach. 

It had now become so evident to Mrs. Amersham that something 
desperate would infaUibly arise out of the experiment of this mar- 
riage, that her anxiety for news from Miles Blackmore was most 
painfully increased. Not that she saw why, even if such a con- 
nexion had existed between George Grindle and any frail fair one, 
that should — being dissolved and put an end to— interfere with his 
union with Jane. Still she had that reliance upon Miles Blaekmore^s 
iionour and firmness of purpose, that she thought if he once applied 
himself to the subject, they should know so much better how to 
act, always observing, as Amersham did, and endeavoured to im- 
press upon his wife's mind, that they had notbiog whatever ia tbe 
woi*ld to do with the affail*. 
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Whjle all these things were going on in England, and while 
Colonel Bruff was making himself a very considerable donkey at 
Lady Gramm's, Sir George Grindle had caught^his son Frank at 
Paris — hit him like a good shot at Meurice^s, ^d without in the 
slightest degree enlightening him as to the real object of his pa- 
ternal and unexpected visit, resolved never to leave him till he got 
him safe back in England — satisfied that a denouement touching 
Nelly would upset the whole concern. To get him away from Paris 
was Sir George's first object, and to keep him constantly with him 
while he was there, the next : in pursuance of which scheme he 
trotted him about to see sights, and of course, amongst others, the 
gallery of the Louvre. 

In this gallery, as they passed through it, was a tall fine-looking 
man assiduously employed in copying a matchless picture by Te- 
niers. Next to him was a delicate creature, with whom he appeared 
to be acquainted, also at work ; at her side was a lady, who proved 
to be her mother, and at her feet was crouched a beautiful child, 
who, although close to his young mother's feet, seemed to be ex- 
ceedingly fond of his mother's friend, the tall fine-looking man. 

The tall fine-looking man had the day before received a letter 
from a friend in England, relative to circumstances connected with 
the handsome girl and her lovely boy who were near him. He 
proposed accompanying them that afternoon to Versailles, in order 
to obtain some information which his friend in England required: 
he knew a good deal of the history of these people already, but not 
enough to answer his present purpose. 

As he was working upon his copy, Sir George Grindle and his 
second son Frank passed by — and passed by without noticing his 
fair neighbour. Trifling as this incident seems, it was a very im- 
portant event in the little history which he was studying. He said 
to the lady next him, 

* ' Don't you know those people ?" 

*' I never saw them before," said the lady, proceeding with her 
work. 

This struck the questioner forcibly, and fiilly determined him 
on availing himself of his growing or rather grown acquaintance 
with Ihem, to proceed, as it had before been his intention, to Yer- 
saiU^s. 

v'The reader of course needs not to be told that the fine-looking 
.Amateur was Mr. Miles Blackmore — that the ladies were Nelly and 
' her mother, Mrs. Eversfield, and the beautiful boy was our poor 
Tiney ; it being the last day he was out before his illness. 

The difficulty which Miles Blackmore felt in ascertaining the real 
state of the case as concerned George Grindle and Nelly may easily 
be conceived.' In Paris — in Versailles — as Lady Cramly for once 
in her life had truly said, she was known onljr as Mrs. Grindle. 
Miles Blackmore, wno had, as we know, first accidentally and since 
casually seen and met them, had some doubts as to the regularity 
of the connexion before he received Amersham's letter ; and those 
doubts were confirmed into certainties when he saw Sir George 
Grindle, whom he knew (as everybody in London did) by sight^ 
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pass his soi-disant daughter-in-law without recognizing her, while 
she, jper contra, as the accountants say, denied any knowledge of 
him. 

What could it all mean ? so amiable a creature, so kind, so af- 
fectionate, and such an exemplary mother ! having- too a most ex- 
emplary^ mother herself — generally received, and universally res- 
pected in a most respectable circle. Miles Blackmore was not a 
man to be beaten in such a case as this ; he soon made up his mind 
to ascertain all the facts, and less for the gratification of satisfying 
his friends the Amershams, than for the sake of doing justice, he 
resolved to set about such-an inquiry as should result satisfactorily 
to somebody — ^whom, he cared not, so that the truth should be 
established, and the right maintained. 

It was just five days after Sir George's visit to the Louvre, that 
he and Frank reachea Amersham's. George's pressing invitation 
—very well gotten up — was of course to be immediately attended 
to ; whereupon the baronet and his second son proceeded post- 
haste to join the family party, and arrived in the evening of the 
third day. 

It may seem to some people that George Grindle, who, as one 
imagines, must have been aware of Jane's coldness towards him, 
exhibited a considerable want of generalship in bringing his bro- 
ther in immediate contact with Iter and contrast with himself. But 
they who entertain this opinion have not yet acquired a competent 
knowledge of George Grindle's character ; he feared no rival — he 
dreaded no comparison, and least of all with his half-brother, whom 
he considered rather as a foil to the diamond than otherwise — at 
least in the society of women. 

Sir George was quite charmed with the place, and very much 
pleased with the Amershams ; but, in the course of the first even- 
ing of his lodgment there, the gentle, timid manner of Jane BruCf 
to Frank struck him particularly; and when they began to sing 
duets, and Mrs. Amersham accompanied them, and then Frank 
betook himself to a long black flute, all over silver flaps, and poured 
forth some equisite music, he could scarcely refrain from giving a 
hint to George to try and drive away the intruder. But no — 
George was engaged in a corner with Danbury at ecarte, — having, 
as has already been hinted, a facility of king-finding at the bottom 
of the pack, which had been remarked upon more than once in 
other places. 

After the music, came a discussion about drawings ; and when 
Frank, with the best judgment and without the slightest presump- 
tion, gave his opinions, his opinions were all seconded by Mrs. 
Amersham ; and what was worse, when Jane, exceedingly pleased, 
not only by the intellectuality of his conversation, but by his man- 
ner, and the evidence of good taste and good feeling which per- 
vaded all he said, cast her eyes towards her charming friend Emma, 
she saw in the reciprocated look an according Jiat of approbation ; 
and yet these very people were nourishing and cherishing in their 
house the other brother as the affianced husband of the girl, whose 
marriage was to take place in ten days or a fortnight I 
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How^Srer^ ihej arfe settled for the presfelii, liiid there ihtf must 
temain, while we east ottr eyes over the gallant and odious eolofiel, 
whose campaign against the heart of Lady Gramm is causing niiitn 
misery and irritation in the hosom dt the oily-cutied heroin^ of 
BulloeVs-sinithy. 

It was not hkely that whatever underhand inaehinations thi^ 
plague in petticoats tiiight be contriviiig, she would be for all hbUt 
without intelligence from the Amershams. The rational over-edu- 
cation of Miss Harris rendered her quite capable of forwarding de- 
spatches t'egularly, and the arrival of Mr. Fratk Orindle therfe 
could liot fail to afford sUbjerits for their cdfrespondefice. But Still 
Smylar was uiiarttied till she got Jarie to town ; that Was hcf 
object — that was her game ; and, 'as we have already seeu, Jane 
J had falleti, or Very nearly fallen, into her snare. It Was Updn this 
I great scheme of Smylar'g that all depended. What was to saV6 
I the poor girl we yet do not know; the trap was set and baited, 
I and the fecent defection of the colonel from the i*ouge and i*iliglets 
I made the case considerably more desperate* 

I Taking these circumstances into conjunction with the nfis^l^- 
ment of Jane's mind — supposing it evei* t6 have been settled-*^pro- 
duced by the appearance of Fi*ank in the domestie circle hi Amet^ 
sham'^, and which, as nobody — except perhaps Mr. Geofge Oi^ndle 
himself,— could doUbt, ^ould produce results the ttloSt disi^dVftit- 
tageous to the intended bridejgrootfl, Smylar began to rejoice 111 
the midst Of her anger and jealousy at the proiipeet t^hich pte^ 
sented itself. Judge then tvhat must have been her eitiliaiion 
when, on the evening of the very day on which she rcctflri^d the 
intelligence of the location of the baronet and hi^ to^unger Son 
exactly where she wished them to be, she found the colouel, hflVinap 
dined at home, disinclined io leave his house, and desirous of totm 
conversation with her after the manner of the olden time. 

How the woman's ears tingled When Mr. RUmfit anhdutceA that 
the colonel wished to speak to her ! how her had heart beat A^ ^h^ 
hastened to the room in \Vhich he had been dining ! Her plot hdd 
succeeded — her scheme for making a quarrel between him dttd 
Lady Gramm had turned OUt well — she felt assured of it, and as 
Upon that depended all, she Could scarcely control the motion tfi 
her limbs as she paced the passages to reach hid presence* 

*' Smyiar," said the colonel, as she entered the room, ** sit down, 
Smylar. 1 wanted to talk to you about getting* ready fdT 3^ne*k 
wedding. Time goes on, and I suppose their grief for Mr. Leeson 
wears off; and 1 had a letter from Jane to-day, t^ho Writes ill 
better spirits than usual ; and sO 1 Was thinking about Wh^t we had 
best do in making arrangements here for the— what do the French 
call breakfast ?" 

<* TJMcuVfCT said Smvlar. 

" That'll do,'* said the colonel, ** that's it. 1 hdve fc^Tgotten mjr 
French, and my English too, almost.*' 

*'l thought, colonel," said Mrs. Smylar, **thatyoti intMded 
Lady Gramm to be the—" 

'' There, that^il do,*' interrupted the colonel ; '< I know funbing 
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of Lady Gramm. Sbe h k tiotceited old doll i and het friend Miss 
Pheezle £lnd her infernal verses are as bad. No, no, w^ can do 
without LAdy Gramm; you can manage 2lll^ev6rything." 

•• But,*' said Sttiylar, with a face into which the most beautiful 
expression of ingenuousness was thrown, *'hAve you and hfer 
ladyship quahrelled, colonel ?" x 

*' That affair is settled," said the colonel. *' Some good-hdttired 
friend Of h^l^'s and mine— most probably that MisS Pheezle herself 
— wrote td her to tell her that I wanted hfe^ joitltur^ to tnak^ up 
for what 1 was to give Jane ; arid so she flew into a rdge^ and asked 
m^ whether I supposed she ever would marry me, even if 1 asked 
her \ aiid so in dhort our acquaintance is at an ehd.^^ 

•* Somebody Wrote?" said Smylar, Ihnocently. **Whai, Was 
it An anonymous letter, colonel ?" 

** Yes," sdid the colonel. ''Infernally anonymous. Nothing 
eoiild be Worse, as she represented it. But there's an etid. It 
Was the womatt's Own fault. She was always throwing out hint^ 
ilboiit the loneliness of widows, and all that, and Miss Pheezle Used 
to write poetry about it. However, that'll do — only don't let me 
heai^ the WOmaii's naihe again— that's all." 

** Well," said Smylar, " it only shows how very strangely things 
tUM out in this World. From the moment I first saw Ls^dy Gr^imm 
I riiade up my mind that she would come to be mistress of thi^ 
house, and thought What d comfort it would be to you, when Miss 
Hne Wits gdtie, to have such a companion." 

•«Ah,*' said tiruff, filling his fair friend a bumpet* of claret, "t 
want no companion like my Lady Gramm. 1 shall tut dowri my 
establishment, and, as I told you before, take d smaller hoUse and 
Uve stiug, and — eh, Smylar ?-^here's your health. Old womslii. 
Yes, yOu know all my ways ; my little oddities, what 1 tall my 
crinkums dnd my crankums ; you Can manage for tw^." 

**Why, eolohel," said Smylar, "as far &s I £im able 1 stall 
alWdVs be too hdppy to do What I can to keep things straight and 
comfortable ; but then Lady Gramm would have takeri charge of 
the establishment in so different a manner." 

" Msly be so," said the colonel ; * ' who knows P What 1 Mere, 
draw tour chair this way — have another glass of Wiue. 1*116 devil 
take Lady Gramm— there's nothing like habit— ndthiiig like old 
friends." 

Saying Ifrhich. the gallant colonel exhibited strong symptoms 6t 
being ejcceedingly affectionate to M^s. Smylar, which, as beihg 
unquestionably conducive to the completlori of her great plan, waS 
to th^t Ingenuous lady most particularly acceptable. 

" And what," said Smylar, withdrawing herself gracefully from 
the immediate proximity of the gallant soldier, '' what does dear 
Jand sat in her letter to-day? 1 suppose Mr. George Griridle is 

** YeSi" said the ccflottel, somewhat puzzled as to What to add, 
inasmuch as although Smylar's information respecting Frank's do- 
mestication in the house had been premature, the fact was now 
established, " Yes, Sir George is there, and some other people." 
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'* And Mr. Frank?'* said Smylar, inquiringly. 
. " Why," said the colonel, *' I helieve yes — a snug family party.'* 

** Of which you ought to be one," said Smylar. *' Now, colonel, 
don't you blame me if things turn out wrong in this house, I have 
given you warning." 

<' Yes," said Bruff, '< and sent me down on a wild-goose chase 
for no purpose." 

*' I don't know," answered Mrs. Smylar, " whom you may call 
a wild-goose ; but take my suggestion at the worst, I was only 
wrong in point of time. The amiable, and all-accomplished Mr. 
Francis Grmdle, you say, is now staying in the same house with Jane." 

'^ Well, and what then?" cried Bruff in a tone of impatience; 
'* Jane is engaged to be married ; where is the danger, or impro- 
priety, or anything else, in her associating with her future brother- 
in-law. No more as I see than with her future father-in-law. 
Set your wits to work in making preparations for the — the what is 
it ?— the dejeuner — and leave me to settle all the rest. Rely upon 
it, Smylar, I know what I am about, and if I didn't, Sir George 
&dndle does." 

Had there been a third person present at the scene which has 
just been described, he might have seen the expression whidi ani- 
mated Mrs. Smylar's countenance when the colonel expressed his 
opinion of his own intellectual qualities. As far as matters were 
at this juncture proceeding, her triumph was complete. Every 
thing seemed to work exactly as she wished ; and when she went 
to order the colonel's coffee, she was as well satisfied with herself 
as ever she was in her Ufe. 

On the day following this conversation Amersham received a let- 
ter from Miles Blackmore, in answer to his '' delicate question," 
and it was just such an answer as anybody who had the pleasure 
of Mr« Miles Blackmore's acquaintaince, might have expected. It 
cony(ined nothing whatever relating to the subject under disciis- 
^i(Hi. It was short, abrupt, and written, as Amersham thought, 
«idhder strong excitement. The main point — indeed the only impor- 
tant point which it contained — was the intelligence that Blackmore 
intended to be in England in a few days, till which time he would 
postpone the announcement of whatever intelligence he might be 
able to procure. Not a name or a fact was to be found in the letter; 
so that when Emma communicated to Jane the reply which her 
husband had received, her heart sank within her, doomed as she 
was to an uncertainty with regard to the vices of the man to whom 
she was destined to be married. 

'* Time however flies, and matters are drawing to a conclusion. 
George Grindle, rather ennuy ehy the "domestic comforts" of Amer- 
sham's circle, found it absolutely necessary to run up to town for a 
couple of da^s ; which he accordingly did, leaving Jane to the un- 
mitigated enjoyment of the society of Frank, — who, feeling the em- 
barrassment of the position in which he was placed, devoted him- 
self to Mrs. Amersham, whose look and manner indicated not Only 
her estimation of his qualities and accomplisments, but her just 
appreciation of the line of conduct he bad adopted. 
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What Jane thought about it, we cannot pretend to say; but this 
is certain, that when George took his departure for town, and the 
wedding-day was positively fixed for that itay fortnight, she hated 
him more than she ever had before, f^^ 



' CHAPTER XX. 

The preparations for the approaching marriage were now pro- 
ceeding widi all ihai/ussiness which usually belongs to them, what- 
ever may be the condition of the parties concerned. 

A christening, a wedding, and a funeral, are events in which the 
principals, or their friends, deem it a paramount duty to use every 
exertion to impress the world, or as much of it as can in any way 
be brought within their influence, not of the value of such things 
generally, but of the immense importance of the particular one in 
which they happen to be interested. We are very much afraid that 
the religious nature of either of these most sacred and deeply inte- 
resting ceremonies, is scarcely ever considered : the paramount ob- 
ject, from the highest to the lowest, as far as their circumstances 
will allow, being to neglect nothing essential to give the affair an 
imposing appearance, and to call in every attainable assistance in 
making out their pretensions to as much consequence as they can 
assume. Of these grand epochs in the drama of human life, the se- 
cond, for exceedingly good and efiident reasons, must always be 
the one selected by the chief actors for plaving their peculiar rSle 
with appropriate effect — they not being in the first allowed even to 
walk on the scene, and in the last they are still less capable of such 
exertions, their part having been played out, and, as far as their 
performances are concerned, the curtain dropped. 

Marriage, therefore, when there is no obstacle to prevent '^ the 
happy event" coming off with proper Sclal, is never allowed to 
pass without extraordinary exertions being made in the appropriate 
machinery, dresses, and decorations. The first lady and first gentle- 
man are by universal consent, of which their own seldom fails to 
form a prominent part, placed in the position of stars in most in- 
stances '^ for that occasion only;" and the whole of the company by 
whom they are supported seem bound by no common influence to 
put forth all their energies, that the performance shall afford the 
utmost satisfaction to their audience, and, what is not often the 
least important point in their considerations, to themselves. Fashion, 
usually so despotic, is here tyrannical. The least of her usages 
are regarded as the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not, neither are they to be evaded in their very slightest particu- 
lars. It appears that no wedding can be pronounced respectable 
wherein the high contracting parties are not scrupulously exact in 
observing the customary regulations. The dress, the cards, the 
cake, the favours, the invitations, the entertainmentf and the flight 
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iptq the Egypt of the boHeymooo, receive mQmteljr mor# 9l^<toii 
tbaA tjie leg^l spttlemei^ts, or thq sacred ceremQIiy. In mwy m* 
st^nc^s more time is devoted to a cppsideratipu of tjie brida's ftOfk^ 
handkerchiefs than might have sufficed to instruct hep in th^ O^tiira 
of the serious responsibilities and obligations she is incurring ; but 
then it should be remembered that fashion and morals are not 
judged to be of equal consequence in these matters, and knowing 
this, of course there can be nothing further to say. 

It was far from the wish of the gallant and very disagreeable co- 
lonel that the marriage of his daughter should be shorn of the least 
of the beams which shone around the most brilliant affair of the 
kind th^t bad been celebrated in the respectable portiop of society 
to which she belonged. Indeed this might be anticipated. Xm* 
bition, as we have convincingly shown, lay at the bottom of the ob» 
tu^e iiitellept of the military behemoth, when entert^ning the idea 
of uniting his fair and interesting Jane to the eldest son pf 8if 
G^Qrge Gfindle, and scarcely took upon itself a less excusable shape, 
than the yery 3iwil^r inclination by which Sir Giles Overreach wai 
influenced when endeavouring to dispose of his daughter. Whil&l 
thip hy ^t the bottom, 4 still less excusable desire fpund a place at 
the top, wherein the be-ringletted and spindle-shanked ex-heroine 
of BnilockVsmitby) ever since her successful experiment in the 
anonymous line, seemed the prominent object : of which exaltation 
^he appeared d^iiy becoming more secure. But of this more anon. 
I)e now applied himself, with as much interest as h^ cpuld taka 
in such things, in superintending, after his fashion, the muttifarioiia 
matters ^bieh may be classed under the head of preparations for a 
wedding on a grand scale. Perhaps at first he had not intended 
to have taken sp active a share in these arrangements, nor, it is 
^qu^lly probable, would he have tolerated the expenditure ft must 
occasion; but be bad, since his fruitless errand to the AmershamS| 
fe)t pxQv^ kindly disposed towards his excellent and affectionate 
daughter than ne had ever been before, and he readily deeeivei} 
biniself in imagining that the display he was endeavouring to create 
in honour of the eventful day that gave poor Jane to the amiable 
ex-lieuten^nt of dragoons, was for the purpose of gratifying h^ 
rather tb^n himself. To these novel duties he was also greatly in-i 
, ;«tigated by the specious Smylar, who, besides discovering that in 
/the liberal orders the several tradesmen received she might obtain 
^ yery pretty pickings, saw that by encouraging the colonel in busy^ 
ing himself in making as much confusion as possible by his blunder^ 
ing interference, she should keep him from regretting the loss of 
ti^dy Grammes society, and from feeting any inducement to resume 
the dangerous intimacy she had so cleverly, as she consideredi 
destroyed. 

When Colonel Bruff was not at the Doldrum he was pretty sure 
to be inspecting and directing, wherever he could bring his heavy 
undignified person to a halt. By the former he did no very great 
h^rm, though he did about as little good ; but as he seldom had any 
clear conception of what he himself intended, it is not to be sup« 
poji^ that the ^desmen honoured with his commands eould obtaui 
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fact thftt bis serviceji i» ibis quarter materially delayed the e^equtioi^ 
9f his Qfder^. ' Tb0 most rcBpectful attentipft w^g paid to him by 
ibe hwj^^9 ooachm^ter, . silverswith, if pbplstfir^r, apd their qp-r 
adjutor^ ; but as it frequentljr happened th^t the orders give^ on thfi 
spQom) day were as opposite as possible to thpse given oq tbQ 
0nBt, a»d tpat sucb a^ wpre added pji tbe third day could not by a»y 
en^vfi^ of skill bp made to harmonise wiih jhp^e pf tbq two pre? 
^^4i|^i the lawyeri coachma)(er, silversq^ith, upholsterer and their 
pQadjuiorf^ v/eye excpedmgly puzzled what to dp. Thev at last mad^ 
t}xe very pleasant discovery that all they had done they had aonf 
wrong, which peyer failed to put their highly respectaWe but very 
doltish custopaer in a luonstrous ill-humour at their blpudi^ripg ai^ 
stupidity. According to an old established truism, the jongepUaiH? 
basf a turning; but the gallant and disagreeable cplo^pTc'oi^tr^ved tp 
1^4 pvery one h^ ^tt^mpted to direct tt^rough a lon^ lapQ com- 
posed of !^othing else bi^t turnings. The poor n^an was ^lway# 
turning either to the right or left, or else was forced to the upsar 
^factory course of retracing his §4epp* However, be ultimately did 
poptriye to finish his task ; but p^yer j^efore had so redupdapt ^ way 
of doipg it been thought of. 

^evej'theless, all this tim^ Bruff was particularly well s^ti^^ed 
^th his own proceedings in relation to what w^s goipg forward 
under his auspices. He laoLented the dplay th^t l^^d occurred, be^* 
^^fte bP could not help r^arding with spi|ie uQca§i|[fe^S this conr 
p^xion his hopeful son-in-law in perspective had forp^ed-^pf tpe 
l^iowledge of which he had made so unwarrantable a pse in th^ 
communication b^ had p^ade to his daughter at the Apiershap^s^ ; 
tb^refore he wap more anxious thap ever for the accompUshipeni; 
pf his darliug project. Of what might occur after the cerppiony, 
be never gave himself a nioment's concern. Tb^re was po room U| 
)u3 big heart for even the least particle of sympathy fpr the betrayed 
and deserted Ellep, whose only fault had been her devotion ,to the 
husband he was securing his unfortunate child ; there was no popr 
sideration for the unhappy consequences which must arise out of 
liuch an ill-judged union, of a disposition such as Jane possesse<d, 
with p nature so deficient in honourable principle and manly feel- 
lH^^j as that owned by the baronet's favourite sop: — he had no 
cares, he had no thoughts, he had no feelings for anythipg that 
went beypnd the legality, of the marriage which, for reasons th^t 
. seemed to hin^ gpod, he had determined on. He had got ^, reso- 
lution fixed in his dull, foggy mind, that Jaue Bruff should be Lady 
Qrindle ; and come what would, he was decided that Lady Grindle 
ilape Bruff should be. 

His closeting^ with the manceuvripg spider-brusher, who with so 
little credit to himself was gradually enclosing him in her toils, 
were becoming more numerous and confideptial, and were incre^ 
ing ^ in length as to excite the observation not only of the respect- 
able Mr. Rumfit, but of all the servants in thp house. Smylar had 
no friends in the establishment; the over-cunning and over-schem- 
|i^ rur^y have ppywbere i and although tbey ^U feared b^, (here 
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was more than one amon^t them who would gladly seize upon any 
opportunity that might present itself for opening the eyes of ^' old 
Buffuz ^^ as to her true character. With this object they watched 
her more narrowly than she imagined. Indeed her attention was so 
engrossed by one important scheme, in which she entered heart 
and soul, under the delightful conviction that it was as feasible as it 
was attractive, that matters now of so little importance in her eyes 
as the thoughts and proceedings in the servants^ hall, totally es- 
caped her. Nothing could appear more triumphant to her than the 
effects produced on the vain, stupid, selfish feehngs of the offended 
frequenter of Lady Grammes soirees bv her fiendish machinations, 
and often did she congratulate hersell on the remarkable tact and 
talent she had shown in breaking ofT the connexion. The hints the 
colonel had given her of his intentions, and the desire he had ex- 
pressed that she should manage for him, were remembered and 
cherished by her as ^' confirmation strong ^^ of the existence of that 
influence over her master's inclinations which she had so long and 
earnestly been studying to create. 

It must not be imagined, that in the eager struggle in which she 
was now bending all the arts, powers, and capabilities she had 
acquired during the course of her governess-actress-housekeeper 
existence, '' our Jane," as her master's daughter was now fami- 
liarly styled by her, was forgotten. Far from it. That amiable 
but most unhappy young lady was still a prominent object in her 
cunning, scheming, calculating, low mind, and in her depraved 
heart the wish to ruin her had as firm a place as ever. But find- 
ing the artful manoeuvres she was continually having recourse to, 
to prejudice the father against his child, failea of producing any ef- 
fect — that with a dogged obstinacy and dense stupidity, as she con- 
sidered it, he often very impatiently " that'll-do'd" all the suspi- 
cious warnings, doubts, fears, insmuations, and conjectures by 
which she sought to worry him into sending for her home, that her 
victim might be brought more securely within the influence of her 
artifices — she was politic enough to discontinue such useless efforts, 
and her object seemed to be as much as possible to humour the 
still somewhat too intractable despot to the top of his fooling, both 
as regarded the preparations for her young mistress's wedding, 
and in all thosf little gallantries the elderly behemoth thought 
proper to exhibit during their private consultations after dinner, 
which afforded such a fund of entertainment to the respectable Mr. 
Rumfit, and such of his colleagues as could be induced to undertake 
the dangerous achievement of peeping through the keyhole. 

^^ Things are going on bravely, colonel," said the ringletted and* 
rouged Machiavel in petticoats, after she had insinuated herself 
into her usual station in his immediate neighbourhood, ' ' her cus- 
tom always of an afternoon " since she had been sent for by her 
master ; — *' and we may say wit our immortal bard, 

" * Thu« far into the bowels of the land—* " 

<< That'U-do— that'll dol" exclaimed that brave and exceedingly 
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discriminating officer, his heavy eyes hrightening up at her ap- 
proach, as much as anything so particularly dull cpuld. <' Sit 
down, old woman. Draw your chair this way ; nearer — that* s it 
All sniig at the doors, eh?" 

** Quite so, colonel," replied the star of BuUock's-smithy, af- 
fecting as much regard to propriety as would not entirely discou- 
rage her occasionally disagreeably affectionate admirer, whilst it 
proved to him that in her behaviour she was the very model of dis* 
ereet housekeepers* She however was in an error with regard to 
the doors ; they were not quite so secure as she fancied. 

^^ Vm getting those blockheads at last to understand what I want 
of them,^^ observed old Bruff as he filled a bumper of claret for his 
companion. '^ Had I them under my command a reasonable time, 
rd drill them into something more like obedience to orders. Mi- 
litary discipline has many resources to quicken a dull comprehen- 
non. Here^s your health, old woman." 

This was said with one of his favourite applications to the patella 
of the amiable object of his gallantry, which were invariably at- 
tended on her part with a graceful drawing back, and a slight ex- 
pression of reserve, exceedingly proper, and particularly creditable 
to the ance^ at least, indiscreet ex-governess. 

" Thank you, colonel," replied the odious menial, giving her lips 
the necessary bite to make them assume the freshness, she had 
before found so attractive. ''Yes; you military gentlemen do 
manage with an extraordinary celerity to bend the most stubborn 
natures to your will. But where us poor women are concerned—" 
ttid here the pendant ringlets were agitated with a brief nodding 
of the head, that could only be compared, in the comprehensiveness 
of its expression, with the immortal shake of Lord Burleigh, whilst 
the look with which it was accompanied, as an Irishman would em-^ 
phatically say, "bate Banagher." 

*' That'll do— that'll do I" cried Sandy Bruff, in no slight degree 
gratified by this well-directed piece of flattery. '' Yes^ we don't 
stick at trifles— eh, old woman ? We know how to carry on the 
war. Nothing daunts us — nothing stops us. The men are glad to 
get out of our way, and the women can't help themselves." 

''Exactly so, colonel," answered Smylar, after one or two 
** Don't colonel's" — "You're i:eally too bad" — and similar expres- 
sions, with which she received the affectionate pinchings and pok- 
ings, and tender pressures on the foot, which that gallant and dis- 
^ tinguishe<f officer appended to every sentence he uttered. But 
innocent familiarities which are frequently had recourse to by 
elderly gentlemen with a disposition to gallantry, were never likely 
to be severely checked by the accommodating and calculating Smy- 
lar, and at the present moment she was less inclined than usual to 
receive such attentions with even the affectation of decorousness 
she invariably maintained. 

It could not be supposed that her seductive ringlets had been made 
so exceedingly redolent of '^ thine incomparable oil, Macassar," 
or that her exquisite complexion had been so carefully manufac- 
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tured, or th^t she had put on the n^w, stylish, mi ywtbfol ifm 
she had adopted to set off to the hest advantage whatever #ttra^ 
tive^ess there might exist in her fading charms, without some morf 
profitable object in view than was appareat in her ordinary halif 
complying, half reseiiting mode of receiving her doltish adniirer's 
littlie sportive evideiices of good humour and good will. 

This was so far from being the case, that, as all pgrtipul^rly em.'* 
pbatic people say, it was '^exactly the reverse/' She wpiggle4 
l^rsalf into the apartment with the express determiiiatioa of ^^ert- 
iug all her powers of fascination, and all the unscrupplous arte 
which are so readily employed by persons of her class, to make the 
grand move which was to put the intricate game she had so long 
b^en playing, completely into her own hands. 

^* You must let me propose a toast, now, colonel," pbs^rved 
Sflt^lar, looking amazingly happy and sentimental as she raided b^ 
briinming glass towards her mouth, and then added, with the pispu? 
Uarly audible £^nd impressive intonation one0 familiar to h^r when 
doing a bit of the pathetic on the classic boards of BuUock's-smiithy, 

'^Here's tQ the health and happiness of our dear Hn», and may 
her car^s^r in this sublunary world be as brilliant as that of her disr 
tinguished and excellent parent." 

^' 1 say ditto tQ that, as some fellow said somewhere," claimed 
•Id Brufi, tossing off a bumper with extreme satisfaction* ^-^ Good 
sopl, Smylar — sba'n't forget you. When all's settled, and iw»'§ 
fairly married and disposied of out of my way, you shall managa 
every thing. Yon know all my Uttle wants and wishei^ — you ua'^ 
4er$tand all my ways. Small bouse — every thing snug and jceoir 
fortable — we'll do as W6 like and oare for nobody — eh, old wofDaa?'* 

^^ Depend upoi| it, colonel," observed the vivacious gentbwomaBi 
with a shadje of serioijsness ; '' if my own wishes, my own feelingf 
are to set in the direction most congenial to them, you shall have 
piy best attentions, with that entire and disinterested devotion 1 
have ever exercised towards you, since I have had the honour of 
superintending your establishment." 

'^ ^h, Smylar, what's that?" exclaimed the gallant officer with 
a puzzled look. 

^' Heaven knows," continued the Mrs. Colonel Bruff that was 
to be, — at least, as she had decided,— '^ that from the moment I 
eiitered this house, the welfare of yourself and that of your dear 
daughter have been the subject of my unceasing conside^tion, and 
that I have spared neither pains nor labour to secure her* happiness 
and your comfort." 

^< That'll do," said the colonel, '^ know all that — ^won't negleoi 
you. Another glass^ old woman, and then you must go, for I ex* 
pect Sir George and the bridegroom presently, to talk over matteii 
of business." 

Mrs. Smylar did not exactly like the ungallant mode in which 
bar admirer was endeavouring to get rid of the speech she had so 
carefully studied ; but she was not to be easily disconcerted, and 
with one of bar most melting looks she took the replenished giaai 
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and emptied it. When, howevep, Sandy Bruff made the eustomary 
demonstrations by which, he exhibited his inclination for the honours 
he considered due to his military rank, she rendered them with so 
evident an attachment to the service, the distinguished and sus- 
ceptible offi(;er was quite as much surprised as gratified. 
. *tph — what — crying, Smylar!'' exclaimed he, as he observed 
his companion immediately afterwards cover her face with her 
hands, Qing hprself back in her chair, and comi^ence a battery of 
conyulsive sobs, such as on a susceptible elderly gentleman like the 
the gallant and disagreeable colonel, are certam of doing immense 
execution. '* Why, bless my soul — 1-— I didn't meap — ^What can 
be the matter P** 

fhe colonel speedily worked himself into a state of desperate 
perplexity. Believing she was taken with one of those hysterical 
fits which seem so completely the peculiar right and propefty of 
the sex, he did not like to ring for assistance, as that would betray 
his housekeeper, whose after-dinner visits were, he thought^ nai 
known to the servants ; and not being remarl^able for his mental 
resources, he was completely bewildered as to what he ought to do 
to hasten her recovery before any one entered. 

The expression of dismay and alarm spread over his features wag 
most ludicrous, whilst he neavily rose from his chair, as a bright 
idea suddenly presented itself in the cloudy vista of his mind. He 
forthwith proceeded to fill a tumbler out of a glass water-jug that 
stood in the centre of the table; but the quick-witted actress neard 
the gurgling of the liquid as it flowed from one vessel into another, 
and with a provident care for her artificial curls, and equally arti- 
ficial complexion, she allowed her hands to drop, her eye$ to open, 
and her lips to sigh forth sundry half audible yet wonderfplly 
eloquent sounds, which plaii^ly enough denoted her return to con- 
sdousness. 

^^ Vm very foolish, colonel ; I know I am," exclaimed the pantr 
ing, palpitating fair one, just in time to avert the coming inunda- 
tion; "but myfeehngs ran a^ay with me, and indeed, indeed, I 
eannot help—" 

** That'll do — that'll do!" exclaime4 her master, as his too senr 
eitive housekeeper was in the act of squeezing out a very small tear 
from either eye with a corner of her pocket-handkerchief. " Glad 
it's no worse — thought you were in a fit, or a faint, or some abor 
minable thing of the sort. But you're better now — eh, old woman ? 
Come — another glass of claret will do you no harm." 

'• A woman cannot help hpr feelings, colonpl, and they too ofteij 
make sad work when they do overpower her. I have hitherto 
managed to keep mine in proper subjection ; but when I recalled to 
mind your gentlemanly kindness and considerateness, the many 
noble and generous qualities you possess, which it i§ impossible for 
any woman to see without adoiiring, too warmly for her peace, 
the individual they so eminently distinguish — and when I remem- 
bered the urgent and uncontrollable necessity tl^^re ^ow i$ for me 
to remove myself out of their delightful influence — " 
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<< Eh— whatp-^how's Unsf'' cried Sandy Brutf, again a little at 
fault. '* Remove! Who says remove? — All fudge! You shall 
fitay with me as long as you like, and let me catch anybody daring 
to find fault with you." 

*^ Alas ! it cannot be,** exclaimed the pincbed-in and pushed-out, 
lamp-k)U and orange-peel heroine, as she diligently continued to 
nourish the very minute distillation going on at the corners of her 
eyes. ^' People willialky and, as I have found to my inexpressible 
shame and mortification, they will also write. Oh ! it is very bitter 
to have to endure the malice and slander of the censorious. But 
my determination is made. I am unfortunately entirely dependent 
on the world's good opinion. I have but one course to adopt. 
Read thett^ colonel, and tell me, I implore you, if I am not right 
in deciding upon quitting your house, immediately after the mar- 
riage of your dear and excellent daughter." 

Without saying a word further on the subject — for in truth, the 
gallant officer was a considerable deal too posed to say any thing to 
tiie purpose — he took the letter, which the wily spider >brusher 
drew from a woman's ordinary receptacle for her most confidential 
communications, and proceeded to read it. 

Smylar threw herself back in her chair, and again covered her 
fiice with her hands, but as she availed herself to the full extent 
of the accommodation offered her by her open fingers, she of course 
saw the effect made by the perusal of the letter on her exceedingly 
indignant master — which, by the way, she watched with all the 
intense eagerness with which a good mouser regards its approach- 
ing victim. And she had excellent reason for such eagerness, for 
on the result of the perusal of this letter all her ambitious hopes 
depended. 

The colonel read, his face the while exhibiting the appearance of 
an animated prism, which was rendered very much more pic- 
turesque by the extraordinary variety of expressions that passed over 
it, arising from the frownings, and twitchings, and contortions that 
seemed to have seized upon every feature. 

•' The work of some spiteful old hag— some incarnate devil at 
mischief," exclaimed the angry officer — we might add quite oracu- 
larly. '^ Just like the one that was written to that old fool. Lady 
Gramm. Shouldn't wonder if Miss Pheezle wrote them both, for 
she possesses just sufficient talent to invent such despicable trash. 
I would I could bring her to a drum-head court-martial — by Jove, 
Fd punish her preity handsomely." 

"'Tis too bad," exclaimed his sobbing companion; **I never 
injured her in thought, word, or deed. A loss of any other kind I 
could bear ; but as your friend Shakspeare says, 

** * He who filches from me my good name. 
Takes from me that which not euricheth him^ 
And makes me poor indeed.* " 

•** That'll do— that'll do!" cried the gallant colonel, approaching 
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her, as it could not be doubted, in one of his most affectionate 
moods. '* Never mind, old wpman — yom may snap your fingers at 
Miss Pheezle and all her breed, seed, and generation. As for your 
leaving, I won't hear of such nonsense. YouUl think better of it 
by-and-by, 1 can tell you. It shall be your own fault if everything 
isnH soon settled as satisfactorily as any woman can desire. Gome, 
hold up your head, and don't be a fool." 

** Oh, colonel, my heart is too full," exclaimed the delighted ma- 
ncBuvrer, with a look that would have brought down thunders from 
the gods of BullockVsmithy ; and then she gracefully hid her face 
on the ample breast of her distinguished admirer, whose arms very 
readily enfolded her drooping figure. 

Shortly aftier this, these interesting turtle-doves were suddenly 
startled by a long and loud burst of laughter, in which it was evi- 
dent more than one voice joined. 

The happy pair, as we, I suppose, must call them, were too 
happy to hear Mr. George Grindle's cab drive up to the door, the 
noise of which, it is however right to say, they might have failed to 
distinguish had they been otherwise engaged, as at the same mo- 
ment, a cumbrous Yorkshire waggon was passing the door, each 
of its six horses creating a little concert of bells, which made every 
other sound in its vicinity completely inaudible. 

The street-door, too, happened to be what, by the world down- 
stairs, is called ^'a-jaf," the respectable Mr. Rumfit being on the 
step, conversing confidentially with another distinguished member 
of the butler's club living next door, who had stationed himself on 
the top of the adjoining area steps ; and Mr. Rumfit, for reasons 
best known to himself, allowed Sir George Grindle and his son to 
pass him on their way to the room in whidi they usually found his 
master, and before he had closed the doon^nd could overtake them 
to announce their names to the colonel (which he had no intention 
of doing), they had succeeded in getting unobserved into the apart- 
ment, and beheld the pretty burlesque on the welt-known statue of 
Cupid and Psyche, the colonel and Mrs. Smylar were then and there 
creating. 

*' Giove onnipotenie/^ exclaimed the amiable ex-lieutenant of 
dragoons, '^ this is coming it slap, old fellow !" 

^ ' Bravo, colonel I Neck and neck this, as they say at Newmarket," 
added his respectable parent, in very like the same tone and manner. 

" Uncommon like it," continued the other. '* But did you ever I 
— «as the girl said. I say, governor, don't this look desperately like 
the sort of thing they snow at the theatres sometimes — ^something 
in the tableau vivant hue P Shouldn't wonder if papa Bruff had of- 
fered to play Romeo at one of the great houses, and was rchean^ 
ing, with the assistance of this particularly nice Juliet, the most 
moving scene. Deuced moving, wasn't it?" 

*' Never saw anything half so perfect in its way," said Sir Geoi^e. 

<' That'll do— that'll do 1" cried old Bruff, recovering a little from 
the confusion into which he had been thrown* ^^ Vanish, Smylar ( 
Retreat I Disperse!" 
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'^ Never say die, colonel,^' said the vdung raui^ as be jittompteA 
to stop the progress of his intended utther-in-Iaw's ^asp-waisted 
vert antique^ as with her hands over her face^ £lnd her head droo^ 
ing before her, she was making the best of her way out of the room. 
^'Accidents will happen in the best regulated fslmiiies, incoiil[)arablfe 
and too charming Smylar; donU give youtself the slightest uneasi^ 
ness. I approve of the colonePs taste; alidas for the govertlor, 
he's a trump. We'll be as dumb as fishes, depend on't. By ilove, 
t don't wonder at the colouePs partiality, and sd forth-^^yon wet 
such an uncommon nice — " 

^' Now I beg— I implore-^I entreat! This is so vet^y Sistressitigl'* 
exclaimed the lady, in tones exceedingly like the nlost pitiable con- 
fusion, ^s she contrived to evade her persecutor's attempted hdld, 
and make her escape. As she hurried out of the rootn, she eknght 
a glance of the respectable Mr. Rumfit ehjoying his cachinatioiis by 
himself in a corner of the hall, whilst certain sounds of a like nature 

troceeding from the lower flight of stairs, plainly told her that ihh 
utler was not the only one in the establishment the receilt discoyery 
had amused. Fully convinced it had been the effedt df design*— in 
which she exhibited her usual sagacity — she proceeded to her room, 
bent on the total ruin of " the whole set," 

Sandy Bruff, as soon as- Smylar effected het* exit^ got remarkabhr 
well roasted by the hopeful son and equally hopeful father^ lidtn 
whom he was about to be so closely connected. It ^S in vain that 
he ^' tbat'U-do'd" either one or the other : Sir George had not had 
his laugh' out at the previous exhibition of the fair housekeeper's 
confidential intimacy with her gallant master, to which h^ hAA 
equally unexpectedly been made a witness, and his excellent soh 
and heir appeared as if it was imposssible he could make too much 
of so good a thing. Buf^WthOugh the colonel bore it vbhy pleasantly 
for some time, he at last began to show signs of impatience* Had 
not the baronet judiciously changed the subject^ ''the respectable 
old fogy," as Mr. George Grindle afterwards allowed to his teeel- 
lent parent, '' might have run rusty;" and as putting him iiito ah 
ill-humour might have considerably aflected his chance of obtainii^ 
the very handsome share of the stumpy^ which was now almost ' 
within his grasp, he thought himself much '' too wide awake" lb 
suffer his good fortune to slip through his fingers ih this mAfaner. 
Accordingly, immediately he received the hint from his eslntiMB 
father, he discontinued all allusion to the affair^ and went intb so 
many and various revelations of similar ad venturels of Ins own^ that 
he managed to put both his companions on their mettle, and stoty 
followed story from the worthy trio, each of which rivalled tte 
other in the sort of credit they conferred upon the nftrrdtor. 

After a good deal of time passed in such pleasure, business was 
thought of, and as they were by this time in the best hnflioiir irith 
each other, there was the less chance of any ^fferenod arising 
amongst them. The arrangements were found p«r{fectl^ satis- 
factory ; old Bruff had behaved very liberally, add neither Sir Gjfedr^ 
nor his son was Ukeiy to make the slightest ofajeetifnl to tOkfiUag 
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WBifch promised to be so tunch to their advantage. The evetiihg 
ended with a quiet game at whist, the member of Crockford's, at his 
own pdrticilldr request, taking " dummy," and by dint of his extra- 
ordinary good luck in always holding honours, and when it came to 
his deal, winning evety bet on the turn-up card, — possibly by being 
^fted with that peculiar fOJresight sdtne players possesiii— he ma- 
naged to pass the time very profitably. 

Stilly in jiistice to this very amiable and interesting personage, we 
are bound to state, that in his proceedings against his father that 
^as, and father-in-law that was to be, he exhibited the most strict 
Impartiality. He did not obtain his winnings from one, x^lthout 
elerting the same remarkable skill and facility which procured for 
him the money of the other. It is time, however, to leave Out* do- 
eomplished^x-lieiitenant, to see what is going on dll this while At 
the Ametj|5ams'. 

Whil^er promised husband was thus advaiitageously pasSihg 
his tin^f Jane Bruff was living in a state of the most intense ex- 
jDitemfnt kild disquietiide. Mr. Francis Grindle was behaving to- 
Ifcajpp her itt a WAy that secured him the highest opinion df her 
excellent friends. Mr. and Mrs. Amersham made comparisons 
which coiild not have been otherwise than exceedingly oaious to 
the dandy of Class B: and in the esteem of both, his despised half- 
btothei* wftS daily ihaking the mdst rapid advances. But although 
he fortified his nfeart with every proper and honourable feeling 
which could be drdwll from a diie considersltion of the near reU- 
tioilship which would so soon exist betwefen him aiid the amiable 
ILtid beatitifUl giri i^ith whom he M(ras domesticated, he could not 
avoid Seeing the sad effect%created by the deep anxiety with which 
she looked upon her approaching union. He, too, well knew that 
she was dbduied. He had had too coniplete ah insight into the 
dispositioh And habits of the irresistible lady-killer, not to be awa)-e 
of the dreadful nature Of the fate of siich a wdman as Jane Brdff, 
when placed in the unenviable situation df his wife. He could fio 
more help his admiration of her maiiy excellences than he could 
avdid ^Vih^ the deepest abd fullest sympathy fdr the itlisery which 
too evidently she was experiencing. Consequently, although his 
outward conduct towards her was as like that of a brother-in-la^ 
as even old Bruff could have desired, his most secret feelings tirete 
hodrly getting more of a nature which were, he Could not deny, 
quite iticompatible ^ith that relationship. He be^an td experience 
a distress of mind and heart of the most painful character. To 
haVe fled from the place would, he cdnsidel'ed, be heartlessly Aban- 
doning the f£llr victim td her fate, and *to stay and see out the 
{sacrifice tras, he thoughl, a task scarcely etidlirable. 

The '' two days" George Grindle passed in town, t^hiCh Were 
prolonged to nearly a week by certain remarkably ingenious ex- 
cuses on his part, were passed by Jane Bruff in such suffering, as 
none but a nature like hers, on the verge of a precipice such as 
threatened to sinnihilate her happiness, can imagine. More than 
ever she longed fdr th^ counsel of the wily Smylar ; but a sort of 
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indistinct hope that the mystery existing in the singular commu- 
nication of Miles Blaclunore, would afford her the means of escaping 
the fate which grew more terrible every time she reflected upon it, 
in conjunction with an insurmountable dislike to beginning a clan- 
destine correspondence with her father's housekeeper, induced her 
to keep her incUnations to herself. Ajid well was it for her she 
did so 1 fi/ 

* Francis Grindle was apparently ^li/ attentive, considerate, and 
respectful ; but when she listened to his conversation with h^ 
friends, which always exhibited such undeniable signs of a noble 
nature, and a mind stored with intelligence, how could she avoid 
increasing the great distaste she had acquired for the coarse, trifling, 
and vulgar small-talk of his odious half-brother? and how could 
she help noticing the sterling graces, hoth moral and personal 
which in Francis made up the character of a perfect gentleman, 
and comparing them with the lac<}uer which was so disagreeablv 
visible in the ex-lieutenanfs particularly Brummagem manners? 
The more she disliked the one, the more she admired the other; 
and in proportion to her admiration, increased her sense of misery 
at the prospect of losing all that was most conducive to her happi- 
ness, flf^d of obtaining, instead, a combination of evils from which 
nothing but constant and hopeless misery could arise. 
^ She suffered deeply — she suffered in silence, as she thought; 
}or a girl of Jane's education possessed the highest sense of moral 
rectitude, which made her a most watchful guardian over her feel- 
ings. But her looks declared her wretchedness, and with an 
eloquence that language could not have rivalled. Both she and 
Francis did all that human nature c^u1d,'to conceal from each 
other the mutual sympathy they felt. But this benefited neither. 
To keep up appearances, they eiideavoured to go on in the old 
friendly way; they sang and played together, and occasionally, 
though not so often, indulged in tneir customary walks and drives 
whenever they could do so with a third or fourth party ; liut there 
seemed now to be meanings in their favourite songs and duets 
they had never before noticed, which they found it impossible to 
pass without being strongly and deeply moved ; and their ram- 
Dies, though fruitful in thought and feeling to an extent pre- 
viously unknown, passed without the slightest appearance of that 
outward communion of sentiment which once made them so de- 
Hghtful. Watchful as they both were, however, they both be- 
traved themselves. 

On one occasion they were singing Jackson's lovely duet, 
'* Love in thine eyes for ever plays," which they had often gone 
through together without finding anything in the words or music 
to create any remark; but they had scarcely reached the line, 

" How different is my fate ftsom thine," 

when they seemed mutually to discover that they had got on for- 
bidden ground, and that they were making known the feelings they 
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were most anxious to conceal. Each voice suddenly grew tre- 
mulous and uncertain, and the time all at once becanie much 
slower. The words which followed, 

*' No outward mark of love is mine : 
' My brow is clouded by despair. 
And grief, lore's bitter foe, is there." 

were sung, or rather murmured, in a state of the most painful em- 
barrassment. Francis Grindle would have given all he was worth 
in the world to have found some excuse for turning over the leaves, 
and breaking off what he was singing ; and if his fair companion 
had not been sitting to the piano, she must have fallen into a 
swoon. As it was, she first experienced a tightness at the throat 
that nearly took away all power of utterance — her heart beat with 
a most distressing rapidity, and every thing began to swim before 
her eyes. Though she mechanically continued the performance, 
she felt that in another moment she must lose all consciousness of 
the surrounding scene. Fortunately, the attention of her friend 
Emma was attracted by the unusual feebleness and tremiilousness 
apparent in the voices of the singers. She s^w at a glance the 
peculiar nature of the case. With a woman's ready tact, and 
with an equally feminine delicacy, she aroused them both to a sense 
of their position, and managed to make them sing the duet to the 
end. But that was the last of such performances. Indeed, they 
not only did not sing together again, but avoided as much as pos- 
sible all similar em{Soyments. 

The next day Mr. George made his appearance. If before, he 
was too well satisfied of his own ability as a lady-killer to heed the 
presence of his younger brother^ he now appeared to experience a 
much greater degree of security and self-satisfaction. He could not 
see the dislike, amounting almost to abhorrence, with which he was 
regarded by his intended wife. By this time, however, she stood 
not alone in this respect. The roue did not seem to think it worth 
while to take the pains he had done in his former visit to make him- 
self agreeable ; and Mr. 'and Mrs. Amersham, who had become 
warmly attached to Francis, found their former prepossessions 
changing fast into the most unqualified disapprobation. The situa- 
tion of poor dear Jane was much and earnestly canvassed by them. 
They had both hoped that Miles Blackmore would ere this have 
procured such information relative to the lady at Versailles, as would 
have put an end to this disagreeable marriage; but several days had 

Eassed without their again hearing from him, and although they 
ad the firmest reliance on his effective intervention, and were 
fully impressed with the notion that he had something very impor- 
tant to disclose, they could not help regarding the very short period 
now remaining before Jaq^'s fate must be decided for good or evil, 
with intense anxiety. Emma counselled her friend wisely, as she had 
always done ; and liad it not been for such advice, poor Jane Bruff 
would inevitably have fallen into the meshes the two-legged spider 
in her father's bouse had so elaborately constructed, 
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In due titne the colonel's sitmmdni^ fiirrited. All the necessary 
preparations had heen tfbmpleted, and Jane tidust immediately re^ 
turn to town with heor foends, her wedding being settled to takfe 
place in three days. j/And now comes what the Frenchman called 
the commencement Jt the end. 



CHAPTER XXL 



CONCLUSION. 

To the excited and miserable Jane, time seetned to be passing 
with something like miraculous rapidity. The tnore she sa^ of her 
intended husband, the more sttongly grew her detestation of his 
manners, his person , and his principles; and in the proportion that 
he sank in her estimatioti, rose his amiable, gentlemanlike, and ac- 
complished relative. As the hated marriage wad iiow ffearfulljr lieiith, 
each of thfe brothers arrived at the point bevoiid which tfaer^ i^ 
peared to be no possibility of getting. The laay-kill6r was regsltded 
by her with a minded feeling of contertipt atld disgust, by tio m^ns 
flattering to the self-lote of that exceedingly vain and selfish ihditi- 
dual ; while the noble characteristics of *4he s&int,'* as F^aneiil tirds 
sometiines styled in derision by his two nearest relations, were so 
often ahd so admiringly considered, as materiallv t6 intet*fer^ inih 
the reflections which Jane Briiff ought t(^ have given to the intt^or^ 
tant duties she would so soon be esllllBd updn to fulfil. She was 
looking more pale atid anxious every day that brought her near^ 
to the fate she dreaded even to contemplate. Hope seemed to have 
deserted hei*. The continued siletice of Mites Blackmore thrciW a 
glooni over her yoittig heart, which even her appAtently ilrlill shii- 
guine friend Emma failed entirely td remove. 

Mothwithstanditig appearances, both Mt*. and Mrs. Aiiiershain 
were very much disappointed by the utiaccountdble inattention of 
their friend, aflet* raising their expecttltioiis sO high as he had dtfhe 
by the peculiar nature of his last communicatioii. In theii* i^eqtibht 

Krivate discussions of Jane's situation, misgivings would intrude. 
oth by this time ivere fully Satisfied that her niiion^thMK George 
Grindle did not hold out anV great prospect of hiippiness, and bdth 
had sufficient reasons of their own for believing that with Mr. Fran- 
cis Grindle her lot would be an^enviable one. Althdugh they could 
not hive more completely agreed than they did in their desire to 
see theif dear Jatte the wife of the younger brothfer, in prefertrice 
to the elder, they were both as fully convinced of the imprbprietV, 
indeed impossibility, of their doing anything in opposition Ui tne 
wishes of her parent. They were now under his roof, and it Wanted 
but three days to the day fixed for the Wedding. Deepljr inter^stdd 
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astt^ ^^e iti whatet^t* eotleerhed Jaiie's wdEeire, and cotivinced 
09 tbe/ might be' that mere was but a remote chanee of its preser- 
ffttioA in the forthcdimiig marriage, they, under the circumstanced, 
had no excuse for ahy open interference, and could not be justified 
in having recourse to a clandestine encourageiueut of her disindi- 
nfttioii to the husbaiid provided for her. The only thing thdt could 
be done, their anxiety urged them to lose no time about ; dhd k 
v^ pressing letter was written to Miles Blackmore, stating thfe 
V/^act time fllie^ for the wedding, and all attendant particular^, and 
implDring hUii, if it Was in his power to do anything thdt would put 
m end t6 >!r. Gedrge Grindle's pretensions to the hand df theit 
tnntual Cdend, to set about it instantly, or it would be too late. 

The state of niind in which Francis Grindle had existed duriiig 
the last fetur days, may, as we are inclined to think some one has 
said before, be more easily imagined than described. His high 
tubt!^ of hoftour still held sufficient control over the deep Sympathy 
attd admiration with which he could not help regarding the at- 
ianced tirife of his brother, to keep such a check over his feelings 
tB sufticfed to prevent any outward manifestation of them; but in 
lipitfe 6t principle, philosophy, religion, and every other aid sucn 
d nature as his was sure of employing on such ah occasion, the 
Ittl'Uggle bfet^een ihclinatioji and auty became every day more 
{gainful. Hfe appeared overpowered by some extraordinary inflii- 
^nl;e that held him chained to the spot, an agonized spectator of 
the 9tiHfering9 of the only woman he had ever met with who ful- 
illed bis ^xalt^d conception of the feminine character, and he was 
but too well satisfied the fate with which she wafe threatened was 
il horrible one; He kneW that he cotild do nothing in her favour; 
and whateffer might be the nature of the sentiments she had in- 
ispired in him, with a modesty natural to such a disposition, he 
cottld not convince himself that hfer regard for him was anything 
morfe than What society would readily Sanction under the circuin- 
siahces. His own agitation during the performance of the diiet 
fiescribfed in the last chapter, rendered him blind to hers ; but had 
h^ been satisfied that i^he preferred him td the amiable ex-lieute- 
naiit of dragoons as much as she did, anything like endeavouring 
to supplant his brother in her affections, seemed to him so discre- 
ditable, that h^ could not have been brought to take advantage at 
i^ucfa a time of her partiality. There appeared to remain, for him, 
nothing but a patient resignation to circumstances, and an ardertt 
hop^^ that her marriied life might be as different as possible from 
thfe gloomy picture of it he had drawn. And thus he went on from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, doing his best to assume nothing 
beydnd a brotherly interest towards her, and to disguise the in- 
timse anxiety with ^hich he -contemplated the brief period which 
fcad to elapse before her fate would be sealed. 

All "the consummation so devoutly to be wished" of Mr.. George 
Grindle's marriage to the heiress approached, that accomplished 
l^ntlenian, and remarkably fine specimen of the dandy belonging 
fo Cldss B, experienced an increasing degree of uneasiness. His 
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heart, hard as it was, was not so thoroughly callous, as to be to- 
tally indifferent to the misery he was about to inflict upon' the de- 
voted ElIeD and his unoffending child ; and with ^^the compunc- 
tious visitings" he endured when he contemplated this contingency, 
there came a sense of insecurity, which was still more unpleasant 
Ellen had always been a most regular correspondent ; how she 
contrived to write so much and so frequently was a mystery to 
him ; but the fulness of a loving woman's heart was far beyond the 
reach of his very narrow philosophy. To his great surprise he had 
not heard from her since he repUed to her strong but vain appeal 
to his feelings as a father. At any other time he would have been 
glad enough to have been relieved from the hore^ as he considered 
it, of perusing her exceedingly affectionate letters ; but he had a 
( |h*ead of Mr. Miles Blackmore enlightening her on many subjects 
Uol which he was so very desirous of her remaining ignorant tiU 
i Jane Bruff became Mrs. George Grindle, and, what was of much 
more consequence to him, he had got possession of the liberal 
supply of ''the stumpy" he waste obtain with her, he had such ex- 
cellent and pressing reasons /or requiring. He tried hard to sa- 
tisfy himself that Nelly had taken his refusal to hasten over to see 
his sick child so much to heart-, she could not bring herself to write 
again ; he even would have found consolation in the conviction 
that poor Tiney was much worse, and the attentive mother in too 
distressed a state to write again; but the conversation he had had 
at the Amershams' with Mr. Danbury and his host, recuired to 
him with a most painful accuracy of recollection, and all his fears, 
doubts, and conjectures settled upon Miles Blackmore. 

However uncomfortable might have been the state in which the 
wretched Jane or the equally unhappy Francis Grindfe passed the 
brief interval before the approaching marriage, it was exceeded in 
the case of the individual for whose advantage it had been thought 
of. A consciousness of guilt — of such guilt as there could be no 
extenuating — of conduct mean, dastardly, and cruel, alike unworthy 
of a man and a gentleman, and a fear of exposure, haunted him to 
such an extent as to deprive him, in a great measure, of his ordinary 
assurance, and make his conduct appear so singular as to attract 
^the notice and increase the suspicions of the Amershams. He 
drank, as though to drown reflection, and was evidently suffering 
under great excitement. His face was very pale, his gaze both 
gloomy and restless ; and though he made frequent attempts to 
shake off the apprehensions that oppressed him, and assume his 
customary free and easy style, they were, as he emphatically would 
have styled Ihem, *' decidedly no go." 

/ Sandy Bruff was the only one of the party who appeared per- 

1 .'fectly at his ease ; indeed, he was much more agreeable in his 

{/ manner than he had ever been known to be; a sure sign that he 

^ enjoyed a state of unusual satisfaction. All was progressing in the 

manner he wished ; he met with no opposition ; the preparations 

were at last satisfactorily concluded, and he had scarcely anything 

to do beyond anticipating the agreeable life he was henceforth to 
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lead, under the management of the incomparable Smylar. Mrs. 
Amersham*s lady-like manners had made a favourable impression 
upon him, which for reasons of her own she was exceedingly de- 
sirous to improve, and he had consulted her on various matters 
connected with the approaching ceremony — much to the annoy- 
ance of his wasp-waisted and wasp-batured housekeeper, who 
looked with a deep and bitter jealousy on any intimacy approaching 
confidence with any one besides herself, and she soon began to task 
her engineering to destroy it as effectually as she had done in the 
case of Lady Gramm. 

The many excellent qualities of Amersham also were far better 
appreciated than they had ever been by his host, who really seemed 
to strive to make himself agreeable ; and in the after-dinner con- 
versations he had with his friends at his own table, he found a sort 
of light breaking in upon the dense fog that had so long enveloped 
his mind, from coming in close contact with natures so enlightened 
and gentlemanUke as those of Amersham and Francis Grindle, and 
much to his own surprise he listened to them with respect, and did 
his possible to appear worthy of their estimation. 

When '' our dear Jane'' returned to her father's house, the in- 
defatigable Smylar exclaimed, in the convenient privacy of her own 
apartment, and in a style that would have thrown the dramatic 
critics of BuUock's-smithy into ecstasies, ''Now comes the tug of 
war!" and she determined to put forth all her powers to make the 
struggle she saw must ensue, as advantageous as possible to herself. 
One glance at the destined victim, without any assistance from Miss 
Harris, was sufficient to disclose to her the exact state of the case. 
But notwitJ^m^anding that young person had become the object of 
her fellow servant's especial hatred, the latter condescended to 
exert herself more than she had ever done, to make her believe she 
was her most devoted friend; and with this, and the assistance of 
ihe curacoa, she did her best to obtain from her all the information 
she thought necessary for her purpose. Harris, although she had 
been put upon her guard, was as communicative as could have been 
desired, and Smylar Ustened attentively and smiled exultingly. 
That Jane Bruff would escape if she could, from a marriage evi- f ^ 
dently sodetestable to her, our Machiavelli in petticoats was perfectly ;^/i^f 
satisfied. That she should escape she was determined. Her flight ^ ^ V 
! she had already planned, and had contrived all the variods ma- 
noeuvres that were to alienate her father's heart from her, and obtain 
the fovtune Mr. George Grindle had promised himself. 

XM only apparent obstacle to the success of her schemes was 
Mrs. Amersham. Although Smylar behaved with extreme caution 
before her, to appear in her eyes nothing more than a confidential 
domestic — although she assumed a modest and respectful demean- 
our, and studied the part of the respectable housekeeper with more 
attention than she had ever done before— for some inexplicable 
reason or another she never could feel at her ease in that lady's 
presence. In vain she appeared devoted to her young mistress — 
in vain she tried her most irresistible powers of pleasing her friend 
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— sbe felt satisfied th^ Mrs. Amersham saw through all her aptifioM, 
and sbe was afraid would coui^teract them. In fact, Emma entered 
the house with any thiag but a favourable opinion of that consum- 
mate piece of cunaii^g, ^nd possessed penetration enough to suspeel 
her objects before she bad been a^ inmate of it four»and-twenty 

Ms. The wily Smylar therefore found almost all her efforts to 
the poison of her tongue into the ear of the unhappy Jane un^ 
ing, through the constapt watchfulness of Mrs. Amerham. 
ice only had she been so fortunate to find her alone, in spite of 
a great deal of clever plotting and planning for that purpose, and 
9be had scarcely had time to upge her miserable victim, with all the 
serpent and tjie fox mingled in her nature, to take the only step 
that could free her from the fate impending over her, when she was 
interrupted by the watchful flippia, whose suspicions were imme* 
diately awakened by the state of excitement in which she found hep 
young friend ; and pot long after the tempter had left the room, and 
placed her ear at the key-hole, she learned enough to justify her in 
talfi^g a deci^ivp step tp put a stop to that odious menial's mischiev^ 
ous influence. 

]^pr was Smylar altogether idle with the gallant and recently not 
quite SQ much as usual th^ disagreeable colonel. Her after dinner 
colloquies, it is true, were at an end, but she contrived to find other, 
£^pd as she fancied better opportunities for her confidential com- 
munications. 4twbat period of the day or night these oceurred, we 
h^vp no other means of ascertaining than might be gathered from a 
sUgbt creaking in the colonel's door, followed a few minutes aftep* 
\v4rds by a siipilar noise in her own, notwithstanding a careful oiling 
of the hipgP$ by the incomparable she herself— that wa§Jiear<i everf 
morning, at le^st an hour before any of the servants were expectea 
to be stirring. Whether after the customary ^Uucking up'* she 
thought proper to return to her master's chamber, to be the more 
certain that she had neglected nothing necessary to his comfort 
during the night, as possibly she felt bound to do by virtue (?) of her 
office? W^ have no evidence beyond the very curious coincidence 
Just p^entioi^ed. But we are quite certain she did find occasions to 
endeavQur to fill his mind with doubts of the Amershams, and with 
suspicions of his daughter, and we are equally well assured that, 
tQ her extreme mortification, she failed of producing anything like 
the effect she desired. Whether he was too well satisfied with the 
parties she ^as hinting against, or was too sleepy to attend to her 
insinuations, or not disposed to conversation, or had swallowed too 
much wiue to understand what she meant — she invariably found all 
her talent set at .nought by an impatient ^' that'll do,^' or the com- 
mencement of a nasal pbiigato accompaniment to her voice, widi 
the deration and power of which she was too familiar to hope to 
effect anytbiiig for that night. 

Raffled in all her deep laid schemes, yet of too enterprising a 
spirit to allow her prey to escape, the artful and unprin^f^el 
schemer niade preparations for one grand effort. But while she i^ 
batchiilg ^r plot, we must lose no time in endeavouring to complele 
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m^l W^ bftve #lr^449 S9i4 dufficie^t to prove ih^i the bimselif^per 
was iQ any thipg bi^t ^ood odour with the rest of the estahUshmpati 
aiid siiLce the return of Harris ther^ had been such revelations in 
t|ie ^rv4nts' b^l, that the riagletted mi spindle-sb^pked favpurifai 
of the worthy coloi^el could pot hut h^ looked upon as '■ the pomi 
mon enemy. By means which will be e:^plained presently > an ia« 
sight had be0n obt^iped into her upprint^ipled manouvring, which, 
in my oth^r fapiily, when made Icnpwn, Qught to have procured 
bor instant dismissal ; hut they all well knew their master's partiality, 
and considered that any attempt to ''bell the cat'' would be at^ 
tended with both danger and difficulty. Nevertheless it was ve-r, 
solved that the attempt should be made^ and the very morning of 
tbe marriage was the time fixed on for this hazardous experiment 
to " come off." 

Tb^ eolonel W4S in one of bis happiest hnmour$, seated in faj9 
dres^ing-room, in full fig for the ceremony, attended only by hU 
^usellent butler the respectable Mr. Rumfit, to whom he was giving 
yarious directions, and hearing various small matters of intelligence 
wbiph that gallant officer never objected to when in his amiably 
oinods. After sundry preliminary hems and haws, Rumfit cleverly 
led the ponversation to Lady Gramm, and having intimated that m 
b^d beard of an anonymous letter having been sent to her tadyshipf 
stated that be bad discovered '^ quite promiscuously" a clue to tka 
wnter. The subject was rather a ticklish one, but the colonel wafl 
in the right moqid, and desired to know the particulars, with tbn 
full intention, if be could obtain the ocular proof of Miss Phepzle'^ 
^elipqnency, to reward her handsomely for her interference. Upon 
this encouragement Mr. Rumfit fui-tber stated, that as he was ap:? 
proaohing the house of an old fellowrservant of his now in bi|sinea9 
as a green-grocer in the neighbourhood of the RegentVpark, wba 
ateo officiated as a postmaster, he recognised a female whom he 
well knew, enter the shop, which she almost immediatel)^ after?; 
wards left. He had the curiosity to inquire of his old acquaintance 
what that person who had just left him wanted, and ascertained sfa« 
bad merely called to post a letter, and had then the further curiosity 
to look at the letter, and observed that it was directed to Lady 
Geamm; jmd he did not put it down till he had examined it SQ 
narrowly that he should know it ^gain in an instant, by certain 
naai^ks which he detailed. Upon the butler giving his description^ 
the colond unlocked a drawer and carefully examined a letter it 
cootained. 

^' That'll do, Rumfit," exclaimed his master, indignantly tossinip 
l>ad^ the docuijient, '^ the same to a T. I got possession of the in- 
fernj^ thing, intending to return it to the old fool who gave it me, 
if 1 failed in discovering the writer ; and now she shall haye it, with 
my compliments to her precious friend and toady by whom it waa 
concocted — for the individual you saw was of course Miss Pheezle P" 

'' I beg your pardon, colonel, she was no such person," replied 
the butler, with an exceedingly grave and mysterious eona? 
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^'Eh, what? not Miss Pheezle?^' exelaimed the gallant officer, 
looking strangely bewildered, '^who the deuce was she thenP" 

The butler looked to the door significantly, approached his 
master closely, and with a glance such as he would have fixed upon 
any one caught in the act of purloining a portion of the family 
plate, replied, " Mrs. Smylar." 

At this announcement the worthy colonel appeared (as it was 
afterwards picturesquely stated in the servants' hall) ^^ took all of a 
heap." The dying dolphin could not have exhibited a greater 
variety of colours than for a few minutes his face displayed. He 
was so astonished and confounded as to be unable even to utter 
his customary ' ' thatUl do ;" and before he could recover from his 
confusion, Mr. Rumfit produced a paper for hispersual, and stated 
that Smylar having been observed by one of the servants, at about 
the same period as the posting of the letter, tearing up a piece of 
paper very carefully, and throwing the fragments out of window, 
all the pieces having fallen into the back-yard, they were, from 
^* motives of curiosity,'' carefully collected, and after considerable 
trouble, pasted together again, piece by piece, on a page of writ- 
ing-paper. The colonel, without saying a word, began to examine 
the recovered fragments, and had the pleasure of reading, in Smy- 
bir's hand-writing, an exact copy, or more accurately speaking, an 
exact original, of the identical anonymous letter which had caused 
his rupture with Lady Gramm. Even in his foggy mind there re- 
mained now no- doubt of the offender ; nor was he long in conjec- 
turing the author of a similar production which had apparently 
given so much uneasiness to his amiable and devoted housekeeper; 
and though slowly, there very clearly dawned upon his understand- 
ing a pretty accurate conception of the particular motives for which 
they had been written. 

Sandy Bruff, though very wrathfuUy inclined, felt a little, indeed 
something more than a little, uneasiness. Clear as was the case 
against the offending party, certain prudential motives restrained 
him from entering into a quarrel with her. But while the best 
portion of his seven senses were sunk into a remarkably unpleasant 
reverie, he was roused by a message brought by Harris, that Mrs. 
Amersham desired a few minutes' conversation with him in the 
back drawing-room. He prepared to obey the summons, feeling, 
as he drew his ponderous form along, exactly like a schoolboy, who, 
having devoured the sweets he had dishonestly obtained, begins to 
see, too distinctly to be pleasant, the coming horse-whipping that is 
to punish him for his roguery. 

Whilst our distinguished field-officer was being enlightened as to 
the character of his unprincipled favourite, his miserable daughter 
was in her dressing-room, chewing the cud, not of sweet, but of 
very bitter fancies. Harris had finished her labours in decorating 
the unwilling bride, and had left her a few minutes to her own re- 
flections, to seek Mrs. Amersham — partly for a purpose of her young 
mistress's — ^partly for a purpose of her own. Nothing had been 
heard of or from Miles Blackmore, and the poor girl had given 
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herself up to despair. She sat in her bridal garments, a woeful 
mockery of the part she was about to play — her hands open upon 
her lap, and her eyes fixed in a deep and tearful jstare upon the floor. 
From this unnatural stupor she was disturbed by a friendly excla- 
mation, in a kind voice, close id her, and raising slowly her heavy 
eyes, she recognised, and not without a visible thrill of pleasure, 
her father^s incomparable housekeeper. Smylar knew the time for 
action had arrived, had planned everything with her usual art, and 
had determined on making the best use of the occasion. The state 
m which she found her unhappv mistresis, one might suppose would 
have turned the hardest heart from so dark a purpose as hers ; but 
the odious and heartless wretch saw in it only the best prospect of 
success to her abominable designs, and in the delight with which 
she was recognised, beheld a sure sign that the time for her inter- 
position had been admirably chosen. 

'* Bless my heart, my dear Miss Jane, why positively your hand 
is as cold as a stone I** exclaimed the wretch, as she, with every 
appearance of affectionate interest, took'up in her own hard palms 
oae of the small, ladylike hands of her victim, ''and your counte- 
nance is really dreadful — 

' Just such a face, so waa, so woe-begone, 
^ Brew Priam's curtains in the dead of night.' ^ 

The poor unhappy girl smiled faintly at the dramatic reminiscence 
of her companion, but replied only with a heavy sigh. 

'^ Ah ! His as I expected it would be I^' cried the lady of the ring- 
lets, with a mournful shaktf of the head. ^^ This odious marriage , 
has become more htiteful to you, the nearer it approaches. Nor 
could it be otherwise. Little as you know of Mrs. George Grindle, 
YOU must have seen enough to render the very idea of him as a 
husband intolerable. But I, who have been, as I may say, behind 
the scenes, have become acquainted with facts regarding him, which 
ought to render his very name inexpressibly offensive to a delicate 
female. There cannot be a doubt that your existence, passed with 
such a man, must be a life of misery, such as no language could do 
justice to." 

'M am afraid my prospect is not an enviable one," observed Jane 
Bruff, sorrowfully. 

''And what a different being is Mr. Francis!" exclaimed the 
tempter, with a tone and look of pleasing exultation. At the men- 
tion of his name, Jane slightly blushed, and the languid beating of 
her heart grew quicker and stronger. But she said nothing. Smylar 
was too intent on her prey not to have noticed the effect she had 
produced. 

''He is indeed a noble specimen of a man! The very soul of 
honour— the perfection of what is gentlemanlike— at once the heau-- 
id£cU of a husband and a lover." 

Smylar here seemed bent on excelling herself; but the superfine 
phrases she had spoken with an affectation of such subUme enthu- 
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ttasm, were not her ewjo — they were borrowed from a romaoce^ 
the high-flown language of which she had delighted to siUidy whc^ 
she was devoting her affections to Xhe resfiectable young hair^-dres* 
ser, mentioned in an early chapter of this work. 

Jane sighed heavily. She thought for a moment how perfect 
might have been her happiness had she been allowed to select a 
husband for heraelf, who felt for her the proper degree of regard 5 
but a sense of the uselessness of such thoughts qmckly presanied 
itself to her mind. 

*' Had it ever been my ^good fortune to have been loved by so 
superior a being as Francis Grindle,'* added her companion, with 
an upward gaze full of a sort of spiritual ecstasy, ^ ' I should have 
£elt bound by evory law, human and divine, to have left undone 
nothing a grateful womsm could do with propriety to secure his 
happiness. But when I behold him as I have, a man so thoroughly 
des^ving an honourable affection, fbeing^ victim to a .passion that 
is evidently preying upon his vitals, whilst you who have his fate 
m your hands, refrain {rom making the slightest effort to save him, 
I have no hesitation in saying, I cannot understand such coududU 
That he loves you with an intensity of soul it is the lot of few, ev6n 
among the most fortunate of women, to inspire, cannot be doubted 
for a single moment." 

Here poor Jane began perceptibly to tremble, and her look plainly 
expressed the excitement under which she was listening to " the 
leporons distilment" ihat was hdng ponred into hier eara. 

" You are cruel both to yourself and to him — nay, positively dn- 
hwaaan," eontinued Smylar, intent on following up her advantage 
iMf Tepidly as )>oasible, for she knew well enough her time wa3 
limited, and that ihe opportunity of which -she had so cleverly 
Oivatledjherself, if lost, could not recur again. '' You are about to 
isommit a suicide en your own h^piness, which must at the same 
tisie be a murder on the happiness of one whose eiustence ought 
to be dearer to you than your own." 

'^ Forbear, Smylar, I implore youl" excldmed the agitated girl. 
< ^ He has ^ygu me no reason to beUeve he regarded me in any other 
iDhara^ter than as a sister." 

'' I know to the contrary," replied the other, emphatically. " I 
inaw that he worships you as man rarely worships woman — he 
feels as none but a Francis Grind le could feel towards the woman 
"^Oiis honoured with so proud a gift as his affections." 

^^He has said not a word to me on the -subject^ — and even if he 
iKid, I cannot — " 

^'Yes you ean^-you ought — you must. Ei^ery true womanly 
feeling in your breast calls upon you to take the necessary steps to 
save him from the agony into which you are most undeservedly 
-plunging him, by your utter disregard of yourself and him." 

Theipoor girl mournfully shook her head ; her heart was too full 
for utterance, and she seemed impressed with the idea that it was 
now too late to make any effort to set aside the marriage. 

^^ Rely upon me^ my dear Kbss Jane," said the specioua, per- 
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severing hypocrite. '' Believe me, I feel for yon most sincerely* 
As a woman, I cannot stand by, a quiet spectator of the miserable 
sacrifice so soon to take pface. I have done what few in my depen- 
dent situation would have dared to do ; but then I have fooked on 
you almost with the love of a sister, and would willingly save you 
at any hazard." Seeing that her destined victim merely I'ookea al 
her inquiringly, she continued in a more urgent manner, — "You 
must ask no questions; the moments arc precious, and will not ad- 
mit of being wasted in useless and unnecessary inquiries. With the 
sanction and knowledge of one who is in a state of agony scarcely to 
be imagined, I have devised a plan for your immediate escape from^ 
the horrible fate with which you are threatened." 

" Has he indeed a knowledge of such a plan? Does he desire 
me to avail myself of it ^'.inquired Jane,, in a hesitating manner, 
which sounded in the ears of the unscrupulous menial, who was 
seeking so earnestly to betray her young mistress to her ruin, aa 
the prelude to a complete victory. 

Smylar met the inquiring look unflinchingly, and with. admirable 
assurance replied, 

" He implored/me to succour you from an evil he regards, as 
worse than a thousand deaths, and prayed me to urge you to fty 
while flight was possible. Nothing can be so easy as your escape. 
I have taken care that every one in the house shaft be so employed 
at this moment, that you may be sure of reaching the house-door 
unobserved, which I will open myself and close for you. Turn to. 
the right, and at the corner of the next street you will find a post- 
chaise and four fleet horses. The postilions have orders to drive, 
you to some highly-respectable friends of mine who live quite 
retired, a little way in the country, and with whom you will be 
perfectly safe, till your marriage with Mr. Francis Grindle can be 
satisfactorily brought about. Put on this large cloak, and any of 
your ordinary bonnets, and your dress will escape observation. 
While you are on the road to happiness, you may be sure of mv 
best exertions with the colonel to make your peace with him, ana 
after the firjt burst of his fury is over, I am quite certain there will 
be no difficulty at all in making him reasonable. Come — let us 
not lose the precious time." 

" No, it cannot be," said Jane, avoiding the proffered cloak l*er 
officious ^rzVw^ was about to place over her shoulders ; *' my father 
has set his heart upon this marriage. I cannot, I dare not disobey 
him." 

"Foolish girl!" cried the other, impatiently. "Your father 
has no heart in the matter. He consults only his own ease and 
ambition. He neither cares for your feelings nor your inclinations i 
why should you trouble yourself about his ?" 

" He is my father," said her young mistress. 

** He is your tyrant, you should say," replied her companion ;, 
** and you without a struggle will allow yourself to be the*victim 
of his senseless despotism. Before 1 would sacrifice myself for- 
^ch an unnatural, selfish, obstinate oM fool — " 
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* ' That'll do— that'll do !" here unexpectedly exclaimed a voice 
Sat seemed to freeze the very blood in the now incautious house- 
keeper's veins, and looking up, even her daring spirit quailed 
' beneath the fury of the colonel's gaze, as, accompanied by Mrs. 
Amersham, he approached through a closet that opened into Jane's 
apartment, and might be entered from another chamber which the 
Amershams had as their sitting-room. 

Emma hastened to her young friend, and whispered something 
which seemed in some measure to have reassured her, taken as she 
was so completely by surprise, by the method Mrs. Amersham had 
employed to open the colonel's eyes as to the proceedings of the 
cunning, scheming, calculating Smylar, 4irectly she knew the 
latter had obtained access to Jane's chamber. 

The colonel was under some restraint doubtless, from the pre- 
sence of his daughter and her friend, or his rage .would have ex- 
ploded on the head of the detected manoeuvrer more violently than 
it did ; but it was quite sufficiently powerful to satisfy its object 
that her reign was over ; and great as she was in resources, she 
saw that there was no remedy but to beat a retreat as quickly as 
she could. Old BrufT left the room without saying a word to Jane, 
' perhaps from his mind being completely filled with the treachery 
of his despicable favourite — perhaps from his not having anything 
at hand particularly worth saying. 

A few hours afterwards a small crowd of idlers were standing 
on the pavement, staring at a bridal party leaving their carriages 
to enter Ae church of St. George's, Hanover-square. The party 
consisted of the j^athers and Soi||j|f Ms eventful history, Jane and 
her bridesmaids,TwO'7TytIll[g'tadt^^ who looked 

the characters they represented as prettily as they dressed them ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Amersham. It is doubtful whether so singular 
a group ever before entered those doors for a similar purpose. 
Had not their object been so conspicuous, it was easy for any stran- 
_ ger to imagine that nothing was so distant frota their ideas as a 
wedding. With the exception of the bridesmaids, who evidently 
thought they were bound in duty to infuse all the happiness they 
could into their charming features, they seemed in as much distress 
as though about to follow some much loved relative to an early 
grave. 

Sir George had attempted a Uttle in the facetious mood, but 
when he found he did not raise a smile in either of his companions, 
he desisted — the sooner perhaps from not being without anxiety 
himself. 

Sandy Bruff looked considerably more doltish than usual, and 
^ very much out of temper. To tell the exact truth, he did not now 
I care half so much about completing this marriage as he had done 
I the day before. The dismissal of Smylar had completely destroyed 
I the pleasant arrangements he had for the last few weeks consi- 
|dered ivith such peculiar satisfaction; and, deprived of his conve- 
vuient housekeeper and amiable daughter also, he could not see 
pi ow be should be enabled to exist ^th any prospect of comfort, 
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However ambitious he might have been of seeing Jane, *' my lady," 
he never anticipated purchasing that distinction at the price of 
any pleasure he had been in the habit of enjoying. He was very 
well aware he could not now creditably put a stop to the affair ; 
nevertheless there is very good reason|for believing he would have 
done so if he could. • 

No one could look less like a bridegroom than the estimable indi- 
vidual selected to play that enviable part on the present occasion. 
He seemed to have a setled conviction in his mind, to us his own 
peculiar phraseology, that there was '* a screw loose" somewhere; 
and he also began to entertain a vague suspicion that his connexion 
with the devoted Nelly could not be so easily destroyed as he had 
at first imagined. He felt, exceedingly uncomfortable, and had it 
not been for peculiarly pressing reasons, in the shape of a very 
large family of duns^ he would, even at that late hour, have gladly 
" cut the whole concern." When placed in a pew till the clergy- 
man made his appearance, he took the opportunity of whispering 
to his worthy parent, with his usual disregard of time and place, 
^' 1 say, governor, I never felt so uncommon queer; this sort of 
thing don't suit my book at all, and if it wasn't for the uncom- 
fortably particular necessity of the case, Td bolt off the course." 

*^ The governor" did not seem to think it necessary to reply. 

Francis Grindle and Jane BrufT felt all the endurance under suf- 
fering, of martyrs tied to the stake. These brief minutes appeared 
to have compressed into them such an intensity of feverish uneasi- 
ness as brought on a total insensibility to ever; thing going on 
around them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Amersham seemed to take less interest in the pro- 
ceedings than might have been expected from them. Whether they 
had given up all idea of Miles Blackmore's agency being now avail- 
able, or whether they rested with more confidence than before on 
his successful interposition, there were no means of judging ; but 
they certainly wore an air of composure that under the circum- 
stances could not but be regarded as surprising. 

Increasing anxiety however manifested itself in the features of 
both when the bride and bridegrooifitipproached the altar, and the 
marriage ceremony had commenced. They were evidently most 
painfully disappointed — they exdianged looks which in each ex- 
pressed equal dismay and astonishment. Poor Jane then was 
doomed! Her £ate was sealed! She was henceforth to be the 
companion of a rou6 of the most selfish class. Their hearts sank 
within them when they heard the clergyman's voice asking, ''Wilt ^ 
thou have this woman to thy wedded wife ?" but to their great \ 
relief, before the question was concluded, they heard quick foot- \ 
steps approaching, and in a moment they beheld the long-expected \ 
Miles Blackmore in earnest discourse with the reverend gentleman. \ 
He was distinctly heard to say '' You will, I am sure, sir, readily i 
.excuse this interruption, when you learn it is for the purpose of 
preventing a most iniquitous transaction. The person you are 
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khdnt joiBing in marriage witii tbis lady has a wife liTing. 1 haire 
Vihe necessary witnesses at hand to proTe her right to that title/' 
I The clergyman appeared both indignant and surprised, and the 
clerk of course, as in duty bound, still more so. Jane had fainted^ 
and was in the affectionate arms of her friend Emma, with Francis 
watching over her. The colonel looked somewhat confused, and 
wished himself any where but whepe he was; and the bridesmaids, 
poor things, shrank from the unwelcome intruder as though the3f 
were of opinion he had done a very discreditable tUng, in disturb- 
ing the interesting ceremony at so interesting a moment. At last, 
by the direction of the clergyman, the party a^oumed to the Vestry, 
with the exception of the baronet and his eldest son, who found it 
most agreeable to them to leave the church as quickly as they could, 
and this in the confusion of the moment they succ^ded in doing 
without attracting attention. In the vestry they found, already as- 
sembled, Nelly in deep mourning, and evidently in as deep affliction, 
with Mrs. Eversfield and her younger daughter and two or three 
strangers; and such an examination of tbc/affair was gone iAto lis 
satisfied the clergyman that a second marriage was out of the ques- 
tion, and convinced the colonel he had escaped a rather disreputable 
connexion. 

It appeared that the amiable ex-heutenant of dragoons had in the 
course of his wanderings formed a slight acquaintance with Mis$ 
Hastings, the Nelly of our narrative, the orphan daughter of a Major 
Hastings, of the East India Company^s service, who on retursmg 
on learve of absence from India, where her mother had fallen a sa- 
crifice to the climate, had found a second mother for his young and 
beautifiil girls, but had scarcely become aware of her many admir- 
able qualities, when he began to show signs of a constitution broken 
by hard service in the burning East, and after a rapid illness sank 
into the grave. /The second Mrs. Hastings, though she was exceed- 
ingly fond of the charge committed to her, discovered a year or two 
after her widowhood that she would be better able to forward their 
interests by marrying a pious clergyman, with an excellent income, 
named Eversfield. He was very kind to the children, and took care 
that their education should be worthy of their family; but he died 
suddenly of apoplexy at Versailles, where he had lately taken a re- 
sidence, and Mrs. Eversfield once more found herself the sole 
guardian of her dear major's two charming girls. Now, however, 
she was in a condition, by living economically, to furnish them with 
the due proportion of accomplishments, and make arrangements 
for their welfare should she, like poor dear Eversfield, be called 
fuddenly away. 

This excellent woman was staying with her step-daughters at an 
obscure watering-place rn the north of England, where she had 
been residing for a few weeks for the benefit of the health of the 
young people and herself, when Mr. George Grindle, Who was 
shooting pheasants in the neighbourhood, found them out, and re- 
newed the slight acquittance be had formed with th^m a year 
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before af Venwilles. He wa», as the phrase is, so "struck" with 
the beauty of Ellen, a fair young creature, scarcely seventeen, as 
all at once very much to neglect his friend's capital preserves, and 
very much to attach himself to Mrs. Eversfield's pretty little cot- 
tage. At this period the dandy of Class B. was a different sort of 
person in his manners and principles to what he became at the 
eoHunenoemeBt of this tale. We will not saj he was perfect even 
ibeDif but he e:ihilffted nothing of the coarseness of feeling, and 
deadness of moral pnnncip^e, which he shows so prominently in 
some passages of this work. He was remarkably respectful to the 
Slill good-looking mother-in-law, and earnest in his devotion to the 
lovely, and, too soon for her peace, loving Nelly. 

Now Mrs. Eversfield, like a prudent woman, made certain in- 
qumeft respecting her rather dashing acquaintance, and finding he 
was the eldest son of a baronet, she felt assured he must be the 
honourable man he appeared, and congratulated herself on having 
procured so f^ood a husband for the oi*phan daughter of her dear 
major : George Grindle was therefore allowed to do almost as he 
pleased at the cottage, which permission, to do him justice, we 
must say was superfluous. 

Gemrge had already contrived to make himself at home, not only 
IB the cottage, but in the heart of the lovely girl, who was its 
greatest ornament. He put forth all his seductions as a lady-killer ; 
and over the young and artless mind with which he so constantly 
associated, they were but too successful. We cannot describe all 
the arts that were employed to influence the feelings of a loving 
and trusting h#art; but they must have met with little opposition ; 
for one fine morning, neither Mr. George Grindle nor Miss Hast-p 
ings were to be found. A hurried letter of a few lines, blotted 
with tears, written by the fair fugitive, stating that she was sure to 
be happy, and praying for her mother's forgiveness and blessing, 
was discovered on her dressing-table. Mrs. Eversfield did not 
despair ; she felt satisfied that the eldest son of a baronet of long 
standing could not act like a villain, and waited with patience and 
hope for further intelligence. 

The ardent lover found no difficulty in persuading the companion 
of his flight to allow herself to be called and considered his wife 
till the ceremony could be properly performed. His immediate 
destination was the nearest port, and fortunately for her it was a 
Scottish one ; and at the inn at which they stayed till they could 
en^ark for France, the youthful and innocent appearance of Mrs. 
Grifidle, as she was called, attracted the attention of the landlady, 
a shrewd but motherly dame, and she resolved to save her from the 
ruin with i»*ich she was threatened. By assuming before the gen- 
tleman doubts of the propriety of his connexion with "the young 
lassie" who accompanied him, and expressing no slight indignation 
that the respectability of her house should be endangered by their 
coming there, she got him to assure her, before witnesses, that (he 
ladjr was his wife, which he did with a mqnstrous affectation of 
■ini£gBati<m at this having been doubted. MrSw Mc Fillpot made all 
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sorts of apologies ; nevertheless, she lost no time in getting, with 
the assistance of a worthy baiilie of her acquaintance, the proper 
depositions to prove Nelly's legal right to the title the incautious 
roui had publicly allowed, and when she presented them to her, 
gave her a world of good advice as to their value, and the use she 
was to make of them when necessary. The poor girl was very 
grateful, and cried very much; but as her amiable lord i^nd *' hus- 
band" was absent, engaging a passage in a vessel that was to sail 
next morning for the French coast, and afterwards looked in at a 
billiard-room where he lingered several hours, he remained pro- 
foundly ignorant of the little plot that had been so cleverly hatched 
against him. The papers were placed at the bottom of one of her 
trunks, where they remained undisturbed and almost forgotten. 

Mr. George Grindle was however a little surprised that Nelly 
never made any complaint of his taking no steps to fulfil his pro- 
mise of making her his wife, even after he had been residing in 
France several months, and when Mrs. Eversfield returned to Ver- 
sailles, he was also astonished at the readiness with whidi his af- 
fectionate companion agreed to tell her (whose confidence in the 
baronet's son was unbounded) that they had been married. But he 
readily attributed her yielding to his wishes in these respects, to 
the depth and intensity of her love for him, and took no further 
notice of it than to compliment her in his way, for being ^^ a regur 
lar trump and no mistake." 

All this time Nelly never entertained the slightest suspicion that 
the ex-Ueutenant was not the phoenix she imagined him to be. 
He had always ready so many specious reasons for keeping his 
connexion with her a secret from his family, and she was so trust- 
ing, so loving, and so fearful he should involve himself in the ruin 
he appeared so much to fear, that she forbore to make the sUghtest 
allusion to the subject. After the birth of their child they returned 
to England, and he placed her in a pleasant residence in the Re- 
gentVpark, under an assumed name, which she adopted without a 
question, where she resided till the heartless scheme was con- 
cocted, that sent her, still trusting, still uncomplaining, with her 
lovely child, into banishment at Versailles. 

There was an object in Miles Blackmore visiting France, of 
I which the reader has hitherto been kept in ignorance. It was to 
* discover, if possible, the remaining family of his mother's sister, 
who, to the great scandal of her relations, who immediately dis- 
carded her, had made a runaway match with a young officer with 
whom she had afterwards proceeded to India. We have already 
very carefully described *the manner in which he got acquainted 
with George Grindle, Nelly, and Tiney; but it was not till 
he became quite domesticated at Versailles, ^nd particularly 
enamoured of the younger sister of bis interesting travelUng ac- 
quaintance, that he accidentally heard from Mrs. Eversfield, that 
these lovely sisters were the only children of his erring aunt. By 
the will of the late Hester Blackmore, Ellen Hastings, or, in case of 
)ier death, any family that niight survive her, were entitled to share' 
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equally the sum of 10,000/. and having traced Major Hastings to 
France after his return to Europe^ Miles Blackmore hoped he might 
in that country discover his children. - He had just completed the 
' necessary inquiries to identify the objects of his search, and obtained 
the evidence which would secure them their legacies, when he re- 
ceived the letter from the Amershams, requiring him to make in* 
quiries concerning the Mrs. Grindle Lady Gramly had mentioned, 
and stating the reasons for their wishing him to make them. 

This communication came upon him like a thunderbolt. He had 
entertained some unpleasant misgivings relative to Mr. George 
Grindle, but from motives of delicacy he had refrained from putting 
any questions either to Nelly, her sister, or her stepmother. In an i 
earlier page we have represented Miles Blackmore as exhibiting ^ / 
something like a decided interest for Miss Bruff ; but there was no 
affection in this. He entertained a high respect for her, and felt 
for her no ordinary sympathy, but his feelings were certainly not 
those of a lover. He regarded the gentle and amiable Ellen with 
similar sentiments, and whilst waiting to enlighten her concerning 
the intentions of the man on whom she had so squandered her af- 
fections, it was not easy to say which was uppermost in his thoughts, 
the lady-like and interesting Jane, oi* the devoted and ill-used Ellen. 
Unfortunately, at this time occurred poor TineyS dangerous ill- 
ness, which, although his doating mother hung over him day and 
night, and (hd her utmost to secure him the best medical attend- 
ance, terminated fatally in a few days. The excuses his heartless 
father made to her urgent prayer that he would hasten to see the 
dear child, Ellen took very much to heart, though she was as far as 
ever from casting on him the slightest blame ; but Tiney^s death 
was a terrible blow. 

For several days she was in such a state that, urgent as was the 
case. Miles Blackmore found it impossible to communicate to her 
the infamous conduct of the wretch to whom she had been so truly 
devoted, and she at first so completely required the attention of 
those around her, that several days elapsed before he could find an 
opportunity of acquainting Mrs. Eversfield of the startling intelli- 
gence conveyed in his friend^s letter. That lady was inexpressibly 
shocked. - She had never entertained a moment's doubt as to the 
reality of Ellen's marriage, and she seemed quite overpowered with 

I a sense of indignation and shame. There was no time to be lost, 
so that directly poor Nelly was sufficiently convalescent, the dreadful 
communication was cautiously broken to her. It was with the 
greatest difficulty she could be made to believe it; it seemed quite 
impossible her dear George could think of acting so basely towards 
her ; but on her being urged to get herself in readiness to proceed 
inunediately to England, for the purpose of rescuing Miss Bruff 
from the rate with which she was threatened, and forcing Mr. 
George Grindle to act honourably towards herself, she remembered 
die motherly advice she had heard from Mrs. Mc Fillpot, and placed 
in Miles Blackmore's hands the long-neglected depositions the 

i worthy Scotchwoman had procured for her, 
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Her kinsman saw at a glance the valne of these papers, but f6 
make Ellen's elaim as Mrs. Grindle more secure, he lost no time in 
l^resenting himself sti Mrs. Mc Pillpot's hotel, and with the witnesses 
of Mr. George Grindle's public acknowledgment of Nelly as his 
wife, proceeded as fast as post-horses and steam-carriages could 
carry him to London, where Mrs. Eversfield had arrived. A brief 
and hurried letter from Scotland had prepared Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
sham Utt their appearance at St. George's ; hut, as has been seen, 
they were very nearly too late. 

We have merel^r to add, that Mr. George Grindle thought it pru- 
V dent te take up his quarters at Boulogne, where he had scarcely 

/been a week when, being discovered by a Russian prince (who was 
a greater adept in that sleight-bf-hand than himself) in cultivating 
/ his customary good fellowship with kings, he was indignantly de- 
/ nounced as a cheat; a challenge followed, and the next morning^ 
he had the honour of receiving a shot in his thorax from Prince 
Bozkymozky, or rather from a French sharper who assumed that 
title. Of this wound he very soon afterwards died, regretted by 
few, but by none so much as by his inconsolable widow, by whom, 
in spite of his (treachery, he was still, with all the unselfish love of 
woman, very fondly regarded. 

The gallant, and, we are obliged to add, still the disagreeable 
colonel, resumed his intimacy with Lady Gramm, and became so 
frequent an attendant at her soirhs as td stimulate the muse of Misd 
Pheezle more strongly than ever, and the tongues of her ladyship's 
particular friends ; and when his amiable daughter was, as the 
newspaper gentlemen say, led to the hymeneal altar by Mr. Frands 
Grindle, some twelvemonths or so after her first appearance there 
— to which she was accompanied with a similar object by Mr. Miles 
Blackmore and the beautiful Georgiana Hastings — it was generally 
rumoured that he was going to give up the house in Harley-street, 
for the more convenient one inhabited by Lady Gramm, Ui which 
with all its contents he was about to become the lord and master— 
a rumour that gained confidence when it became known, that the 
respectable Mr. Rumfit and Miss Harris were on the point of leaving 
the colonel's establishment, to set up one for themselves in the 
green-grocery line at Brompton. 

Of the spindle-shanked gentlewoman who has taken so conspi-^ 
cnous a part in these pages, we have only to say^ that with the help 
of a low vagabond of an attorney of her acquaintance, she for some 
time continued to threaten the colonel with all sorts of pains and 
penalties ; but finding neither slandering nor bullying brought her 
any advantage, she married a stylish journeyman hairdresser—^ 
profession peculiarly endeared to her by remembrance — to whomi 
she had for some time been under obligation for a variety of little 
articles for the toilet, which he had very handsomely presented (« 
her, without troubling himself about asking permission of his prin- 
cipal, whose property they were ; and with their united samngs he 
commenced business and she let lodgings. But not much more than 
a month after they had become comfovtabiy settled, her husband! 
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thought proper to turn her out of doors, having discovered her 
making herself considerably more agreeable to his highly unexcep- 
tionable first floor, than he desired or would allow. 

Sir George Grindle was much affected by the death of his fa- 
vourite son : he grew serious, and began to pay much more attention 
than he had hitherto done to the conversation of the accomplished 
Francis. But he had received too powerful a shock to recover from 
it, and the volatile elderly gentleman quickly sank into the character 
of a melancholy hypochondriac ; and by his death, which occurred 
m a few years, Colonel Bruff enjoyed the long cherished satisfaction 
of seeing his excellent and affectionate daughter " my lady." 

Thus terminates our story ; such is the picture — certainly not an 
overcharged one— of characters who play such important pajrts in 
society as our modern ** Fathers and Sows." 



THE END. 
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